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The Editor of Kattishka raises the question, **What do 

we Iive for?” Perhaps he wants to get into far-flung dis- 

cussions of philosophy. Perhaps, aiso, he is seized by a 

fear of the insignüicance of human life. If the former 

is the case, all right. If the latter should be the case, 

that would be bad. For this reason: “Living in order 

to Iive” is the only answer to the question, no matter 

how strange and one-sided it may sound. The whole 

meaning of life is life itsclf, the process of living. In 

order to comprehend the meaning of life one must, first 

of all, love life, must become completely submerged in 

it. Only then vs^ill one comprehend the meaning of life, 

will one understand what one lives for. Life—in contra- 

% 

distinction to all man has created—is something that 
requires no theory. Whoever is able to function in life 
will need no theory of life. 

FROM THE DIARY OF THE STTJDENT KOSTYA RYAJ3TSEV 


Since it is not for us to create a plan for the future 
that will hoid for all tiine, all the more surely, what we 
contemporaries have to do is the uncompromising crit- 
ical evaluation of all that exists, uncompromising in 
the sense that our criticism fears neitlier its own results 
nor the conflict with the powers that be. 


Karl Marx 
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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 


The present third edition of my book, Die Sexualität im Kul- 
TURKAMPF (first edition 1930, second, enlarged edition, 1936), 
appears first in the English laiigtiage, tlianks to the indefatigable 
efforts of Dr. Theodore P. Wolfe. Previoiis editions had not been 
translated into English. It is unchaiiged as far as the material is 
concerned. It has required, however, a good deal of change in 
terminologyy for the following reasons; 

The material for this book was originally gathered, between 
the years of 1918 and 1935, in the framework of the European 
freedom movement. This movement was caught in the erroneous 
belief that an authoritarian ideology was synonyinons with the 
life process of the “bourgeoisie” and that a freedom ideology was 
synonymons with the life process of the “proletariat.” This basic 
fallacy was the downfall of the European freedom movement. 
The social happenings of the past 12 years have provided a 
bloody lesson for the correction of this fallacy. They sliowed 
that authoritarian ideology and freedom ideology have nothing 
to do with economic class boundarics. The ideology of a social 
stratum is not an immediate reflection of its economic situation, 
The emotional and mystical excitations of the masses of people 
are of equal, not to say far greater significance for the social 
process than the purely economic interests. Authoritarian com- 
pulsion pemieates all strata of socicty, of all nations, as does 
thinking and acting in the direction of freedom. There are no 
class boundaries as far as character structure is concerned as there 
are boundaries of social or economic position. It is not a matter 
of ‘class struggles” between proletariat and bourgeoisie, as a 
mechanistic theoretical sociology would make us believe. No: 
working individuals with a character structure capable of free¬ 
dom fight working individuals with an authoritarian structure, 

xi 
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and parasites of society; members of the higher social strata with 
a freedom structure fight, at the risk of their existence, for the 
rights of all working individuals against the dictators who, by the 
way, arise from the proletariat. Soviet Russia, which owcs its 
existence to a proletarian revolution, is today, in 1944, sex-politi- 
cally rcactioiiary, while America, with its backgroiind of a 
bourgeois revolution, is at least progressive, sex-politically. The 
social concepts of tlie 19th centxiry, with their purely economic 
definitioTi, no longcr apply to the ideological stratification we see 
in the cultural struggles of the 20th centiiry. The social struggles 
of today, to rediice it to the siiriplest formula, are between the 
interests safcguardin^ and affirming lifc on the one händ, and the 
interests destroijing and snppressing lifc on the other. The basic 
social question is no longer, “Are yoii rich or poor?” It is: “Do 
you favor, and do you fight for, the safcguarding of and the 
greatest possible freedom of human life? Do you do, in a practical 
way, everything in your power to make the masses of working 
individuals so independent in their thinking, acting, and living 
that the complete self-regulation of human life will become a 
matter of course in a not too distant future?” 

If the basic social question is thus concretely formulated, then 
it goes without saying that what becomes the focus of social 
endeavor is the living functioning of every member of society, 
including the poorest. In this connection, the significance which, 
ovcr 15 years ago, I had to ascribe to social sexual suppression, 
assumes gigantic proportions. Social and individual sex-economy 
has proved the suppression of infantile and adolescent sex life to 
be the basic mechanism by which character structures supporting 
political, ideological and economic serfdom are produced. It is 
no longer a matter of presenting a white, a yellow, a red or a 
black party membership card to prove this or that or the other 
mentality. It is a question of fully affirming, of aiding and safe- 
guarding, the free and healthy life manifestations of the new- 
born, of children, adolescents, women and men, in an unmis- 
takable manner which forever excludes any social fraud—or of 
suppressing and ruining them, no matter with what ideology or 
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alibi, whetlier iii the interest of this or that State, whether 
‘proletarian” or ‘"capitalistic,"’ for this or that religion, whether 
Jewish, Christian or Buddhist. This is true everywhere and as 
lõng as there is life, and must be recognized if one is to put 
an end to the organized defraudation of the masses of working 
individuals, if one wishes to prove in action that one takes one^s 
democratic ideals seriously. 

The necessity of a radical change in conditions of sexual 
living has already permeated general social thinking and con- 
tinues to do so at an accelerating pace. An understanding 
attcntion to infantile love life is spreading in ever wadcr circles. 
True, any social, practical affirmation of adolescent love life is 
stiil practically absent; true, official educational Science shrinks 
from touching the “hot potato’’ presented by the sexual problem 
of puberty; nevertheless, the idea that adolescent sexual inter- 
course is a natural and matter-of-coursc demand no longer ap- 
pears as horrendous as it did when I first presented it in 1929. 
Tlie sueeess enjoyed by sex-economy in so many countries is due 
to the many good edueators and understanding parents to whom 
the sexual needs of children and adolescents appear as completely 
natural and justified. True, there is stiil the shame of medieval 
sexual legislation and sueh atroeious institutions as reformatories; 
but the rational thought of infantile and adolescent sex life has 
gained ground irrevocably. 

A new period of rationalism will have to hoid its own against 
the powerful remnants of medieval irrationalism. True, there are 
stiil the exponents of ‘liereditary degeneration” and of ‘'congeni- 
tal criminality”; but the realization of the social causation of 
erime and of emotional disease is beeoming more and more wide- 
spread. True, there stiil are only too many physicians who advo- 
cate sueh measures as tying infants’ hands to keep them from 
masturbatiiig; but opposing voiees make themselves heard even 
in daily newspapers. True, healthy adolescents are stiil being sent 
to the reformatory beeause they fulfil their natural love funetion; 
but there are more and more judges who know that sueh legisla¬ 
tion and sueh institutions are social erimes. True, there is stiil 
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ample clerical moralism and prying which condemns natural 
sexiiality as the work of the devil; but tliere is an increasing 
number of theological students wlio do social work and rid them- 
selves of tlieir moralism. There are even bisliops wlio advocate 
contraception, even tliougli the}' wish to see it restricted to legal 
marriage. True, many too many young people stiil suffer ship- 
wi’eck in their diflBcult struggle for happiness in love; but it 
already liappens that a father, in a public radio discussion, is 
taken to task for condemning his daughter for häving a child 
without being legally married. True, iherc are stiil compulsive 
marriage laws which rnake it possible to make divorce an alfair 
of blackmail; but the disgust with such laws and sudi divorce 
proceedings grows apacc and becomes morc and more general. 

What we are living through is a genuine, deep-rcaching 
revolution of cultural living. It takcs place without parades, uni- 
forrns, drums or cannoii salutes; but its victims are no fewer than 
thosc of a battle in the civil wars of 1848 or 1917. The senses of 
the animal, man, for his natural life functions are awakening from 
a sleep of tliousands of years, The revolution in our lifc goes to 
the roots of our emotional, social and economic existence. 

Particularly tlie revolutions in fa7nily life, this emotional 
Achilles heel of society, take place in a chaotic manner. They are 
chaotic because our authoritarian family structure, taken over 
from the oid patriarchy, is shaken in its foundations and in the 
process of giving way to a better, natural family form, and be¬ 
cause society fails to give protection to this process. This book 
does not argue with natural familial relationships, but it does 
attack the authoritarian compulsive forms of the family which are 
maintained by rigid laws, the reactionary human character struc¬ 
ture and by an irrational public opinion. The happenings in Soviet 
Russia in the course of the social revolution after 1917 which are 
discussed in the sccond part of this book demonstrate the emo- 
tionally and socially dangerous character of these revolutions. 
The crisis of the family, which Soviet Russia tried to solve in a 
short span of time in the '20 s, now takes place all over the world, 
much more slowly, but also much more thoroughly. When I speak 
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of a “deep-reaching revolution of our cultural Hving” I mean 
primarily the replacement of the patriarchal-authoritarian family 
by the natural form of the family. But it is precisely this natural 
form of the relationships between man and wife and between 
parents and children which stiil mcets the most dangerous social 
obstacles. 

The Word revolutionary in this book, as in other sex-economic 
writings, does not mean the use of dynamite, but the use of truth; 
it does not mean secret meetings and the distribiition of illegal 
literature, but open and public appeal to liuman conscience, with- 
out reservations, circumlocutions and alibis; it does not mean 
põlitical gangsterism, exccutions, appointments, making and 
breaking of pacts; it means revolutionary in tho sense of being 
radical, that is, of going io the roots of things. Sex-economy is 
revolutionary in the sense of the revolutions wliich were brought 
about in medicine by the discovery of the microbes and of uncon- 
scious psychic life, in tcchnic by the discovery of the laws of 
mechanics and of electricity, in economics by the discovery of the 
nature of the productive power, working power, Sex-economy 
is revolutionary because it discloses the laws of human character 
fonnation and because it bases human striving for freedom on the 
functional laws of biological energy instead of on freedom slogans. 
We are revolutionary in approaching the life process with the 
methods of natural Science, instead of approaching it mystically, 
mechanistically or politically. The discovery of the cosmic orgone 
energy which functions in living organisms as biological energy 
gives our social endeavors a solid foundation in natural Science. 

The social developrnent of our tiines, ever)where, is in the 
direction of an internationalism without any ifs and whens. The 
ruie over peoples by politicians must be replaced by a seientifie 
guidance of social proeesses. What matters is human soeiety, and 
not the State. What matters is trulh, and not tactics. Natural 
Science is confronted with its biggest task ever: that of finally 
and definitively taking over the responsibility for the future of a 
tortured humanity. Politics has definitely played out. Natural 
seientists, whether they want to or not, are called upon to guide 
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social processes, and the politicians will have to Icam, willy-nilly, 
to (lo usefui work. To help tlie new, rational scientific order of 
life, for which so many are striiggling everywliere, to break 
tlirough, is One of the tasks of this võlume. He who, in the sense 
of living functioning, is dccent and is conscious of social rcsponsi- 
bility, can and will not misundcrstand or misuse it. 

Not:iemher, 1944. W. R. 
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In October, 1935, threc hmidred well-known psychiatrists 
called on the world to reflect. Italy liad just invaded Abyssinia. 
Tliousands of people, amoiig them wonieii aud children, had been 
slaiii. One began to get an idea of tl:ie proportions of mass murder 
in the case of a new world war. 

That a nation like tlie Italian, wherc masses of people were 
starving, would follow the call to the colors with entlmsiasm and 
without rebellion was to bc expectcd; neverüieless, tlie fact was 
not understandable. It confirmed the general impression that not 
only is the world ruled in some places by individuals in whom 
the psychiatrists could not fail to detect signs of mental derange- 
ment; more, the people of all parts of the world are iil: their 
reactions are abiiormal, are in conflict with people’s own desires 
and actual possibilities. Thcse are signs of abnormal reactions: to 
starve in the presence of abundance; to be exposed to cold, rain 
and snow in die presence of coal, building machinery and ample 
building space; to believe tliat a divine power with a lõng white 
beard governs cverytliing and tliat one is at the mercy of this 
power, for good or evil; to murder innocent people with enthusi- 
asm and to believe to have to conquer a country of which one 
never had heard before; to go in rags and at the same time feel 
oneself the representative of the “greatness of tlie nation"'; to 
forget what a politician promised before he became leader of the 
nation; to delegate to any individuals, though they be statesmen, 
almost absolute power over one's life and fate; to be imable to 
conceive of the fact that tlie so-called great helmsmen of the 
State, too, have to sleep, eat, answer the call of nature, tliat they, 
too, are governed by unconscious, uncontrollable emotional 
drives and have tlieir sexual disturbances like any ordinary mor- 
tal; to consider the heating of children in the interest of ‘"culture" 
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a matter of course; to deny to adolescents, people in the prime of 
tlieir lives, the happiness of the sexual union. One could go on 
exeinplifying indefinitely. 

The manifeste of the three hundred psychiatrists was a prag- 
matic action on tlie part of Science which usually considers itself 
unpragmatic. But this action was incornplete. Though it described 
the phenomena correctly, it did not go to their roots. It did not 
ask the qucstion as to the nature of tlie general discase of the 
human beings of today. It did not ask why ihc masses manifest 
such a boundless readiness to self~sacrifice in tlie interest of a few 
armament indusLrialists. It did not State tlie difference between 


the actual gratification of needs and the illiisory gratification 
provided by nalionalistic ciithusiasrn, a gratification which is 
closely related to the ecstatic States of religioiis fanatics. Ilunger 
and misery of the masses, togcther witli increasing production, 
instead of leading to a rational planncd cconorny, led to the 
aiBrmation of hunger and pauperization on ihe part of tlie masses 
themselvcs. The socialist movcmcnt lost momentum. The prob- 
lem here is not the psychology of ihe statesmen but that of the 


masses. 


The statesmen of today are friends, brollters, eousins or fathers- 
in-law of magnates of finance. The fact that the mass of thinking, 
of edueated people does not see tliis and aet accordingly, is a 
problem in itself. It cannot be solved by ‘ psychodiagnostic tests” 
of individuals. Mental distnrbances, among them those of impair- 
ment of rational thinking, resignation, submission to authority 
and Führers, are, redueed to the simplest formula, an expression 
of a disturbed harmony in vegetative life, specifically, in sexual 
life, as it is brought about by an authoritarian soeiety. 

The grotesque symptoms of the insane are nothing but exag- 
gerations of such mystical and eredulous attitudes as are dis- 
played by whole peoples when they try to ward off wars by 
means of prayer. In the mental hospitals of the world, which 
house about four out of every 1000 people, no more attention is 
paid to the regulation of the vegetative sexual life than in põli- 
tics. OfBcial Science has to this day left the chapter SEXUALITY 
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unwritteu. Nevertheless, the causation of abnormal psychic reac- 
tions by misdirected and iinsatisfied sexual cncrgy cari no longer 
be doubted. To raise the question as to llic social regulation of 
human sex life, therefore, means to go to the roots of the psychic 
mass illness. 

It is sexual encrgy which governs the stnicture of human feel¬ 
ing and thinking, “Sexuality” (pliysiologically speaking, the 
parasympathetic function), is the life encrgy per se. Its suppres- 
sion means disturbance of fundamental life functions, not only 
in the medical field, but quite generally. Tlic most important 
social expression of tliis fact is irrational human action, mysticism 
and religiosity, readincss to engage in wars, ete. The starting 
point of sexual politics, tberefore, must be the question, WJiat is 
the reason for the suppression of human love life? 

Let us bricfly suinniarize the scx-economic coneepts of the rela- 
tionship between human psychology and socio-cconomic fuetors. 
Soeiety forms, alters and suppresses liuman needs; in this proeess, 
human strueture is formed. This stnicture is not inborn, but 
develops in each individual in the course of the struggle between 
need and soeiety. There is no congenital strueture of the impulses; 
this strueture is acquired in the course of the first few years of 
life. What is congenital is merely a larger or srnaller amount of 
vegetative energy. Authoritarian soeiety ereates the strueture of 
the serf who obeys and rebels at one and tlie same tiine. A non- 
autlioritarian soeiety will want to produee “frec” people. There¬ 
fore, it will have to know not only how the strueture of the 
authoritarian individual was brought about, but what forces must 
be utilized in order to ereate a non-authoritarian strueture. 

Since the core of psychic funetioning is the sexual function, 
the core of practical psychology can be nothiiig but sexual poli- 
tics. This is refleeted in literature and the film: 90% of all novels 
and 99% of all films and plays are produetions whose appeal is to 
unsatisfied sexual needs. 

The biological needs, the need for food and sexual gratifieation, 
determine the necessity of social organization in general. The 
resulting “modes of produetion” alter the basic needs, without 
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abolishiiig tliem, and tluis create needs of a iiew kind. The altered 
and newly created needs in turu determine tlie furtlier develop- 
ment of production, of the means of prodiiction (machines and 
tools), and with that the social and economic interpersonal rela- 
tionships. On the basis of these interpersonal relationships of 
production there develop ccrtain concepts of life, mõraks, phi- 
losophy, ete. These concepts roughly correspond to the stage of 
technical development at any given time, that is, to tlic ability 
to comprehend and master hunian existence. Tlic social '‘ide- 
ology” thus developed in turn forms hiiman strueture. In this way, 
it beeomes a material power; it exists in tlie hiiman strueture in 
the form of what is called ''tradilion.” The further development 
depends entirely on whether soeiety as a whole participates in 
the production of the social ideologv, or whether only a minority 
does so. If a minority has political power, it also has tlie power 
to form general ideology and strueture. Conscquently, in aiithori- 
tarian soeiety, the thinking of the majority of people corresponds 
to the iiiterests of the political and economic rulers. In a true 
democracy, a work-democracy, on t])c otlier händ, wlicrc tlicre 
are no power interests of a minority, the social ideology would 
correspond to the life interests of all members of soeiety. 

Heretofore, social ideology has been thought of as the mere 
surn of concepts about the economic proeess as they formed “in 
tlie heads of people.” Now, after tlie victory of the political reae- 
tion in Germanv, and after what the irrational behavior of the 
masses has taught us, ideology can no longer be regarded as a 
mere reflection. As soon as an ideology has taken root in the 
strueture of people and has altered it, it has beeome a material 
political power, There is no socio-economic proeess of historical 
significance which is not anehored in the psychic strueture of the 
masses and which does not express itself in the mode of behavior 
of the masses. There is no sueh thing as a “development of pro- 
duetive powers per se”; there is only a development of inhibition 
of human strueture, feeling and thinking on the basis of soeio- 
economic proeesses. The economic proeess, that is, the develop¬ 
ment of the machines, is functionally identical witli the proeess 
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of psychic structure in tlie people who creatc thc economic 
process, who furtlier or inhibit it and who are influenced by it. 
Economv without active crnotional liuman structure is incon- 
ceivable; so is human feeding, thinking and acting without eco- 
iiomic basis. One-sided neglect of one or the other leads to 
psychologism (‘'Only thc psycliic human forces make history”) 
as well as to cconoinisin (“Only tcchnical development makes 
history”). Iiistead of talking so nuich about dialectics, one should 
try to comprehend the living mutiial relationships l)etween groups 
of people, naturc and maclunes. They functio)^ as a unity, and at 
the same time inutually condition each otlier. Certainly, it will 
not be possible to niastcr thc present cuUural process unless one 
comprelicnds the faet that the eoi c of the psychic structure is the 
sexual structure, and that tlie cultural process is essentially de- 
termincd by sexual needs. 


The small, miserable, all('gedlv "unpoliticar' sexual life must be 
studicd in connection with ihc problerns of aullioritarian society. 
Politics docs not take place at ihc diplomats’ luncheon but in 
this cvcryday life. Social consciousness in everyday living, thcre- 
fore, is indispensable. If the 1,800 millibns inhabitants of the 
World understood the activities of the leading hundred diplo- 
mats, evcrything would be all right. Then, society and human 
needs would no longer be governed according to armament inter- 
ests and political exigency. But these 1,800 millions of people will 
not be able to niaster tlieir own fate imtil Ihev become conscioiis 


of their own rnodcst j^ersonal lives. What keeps t])em from doing 
so are the two inncr powers of sexual moralism and religious 
mysticism, 

The economic order of the past 200 years has changed human 
structure considerably. Yet, this chango is insignificant compared 
to the comprehensive human inipovenislnncnt brouglit about by 
thousands of years of suppression of natural living, particularly 
of natural sexuality. It is only this suppression over thousands of 
years which has ereated the mass-psychological soil of fear of 
authority and submission to it, of ineredible humility on the one 
side and sadistic brutality on the other, and by which the capi- 
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talist order of the past 200 years has been ablc to exist. The fact 
should not be forgottcn, tliough, ihat it was socio-economic 
processes wliicli, tliousarids of years ago, iiiitiated this change in 
himuni structure. It is no longer, then, a problem of a machine 
iiidustry of 200 years’ standing, but of a hiiinan structure of about 
5,000 years’ standing, a structure which thus far has proved in- 
capable of putting tlie machines to its Service. As inagnificent and 
revolutionarv as the discovcry of the laws of capitalist cconom}' 
was, il alone is insufficicnt to solve tlie problem of human sub- 
mission to authority. True, the^re are groups of people and frac- 
tions of suppresscd classes everywhere w’ho fight for “bread and 
freedom,” but the o\’crwhelniing majority of people stand back 
and pray, or tliey try to fight for freedom on the side of their 
suppressors. The masses cxpcrience the fact of dire need every 
hour of the day. The fact that one is ready to give tliem bread 
only and not all tlie pleasures in life, makes thein only all the 
more undemanding. Wliat freedom really is or could be, nobody 
has as yet toid the masses concretely. One has not tangibly ex- 
plained to tlicm the possibilities of general happiness in life. 
Where this was attemptcd, it was done in tcn'ms of pathological, 
guilt-laden and shoddy amuscments. The core of happiness in 
life is scxual liappiness. Nobodv of any political importance has 
ever dared to point this out. The statcment was made, instead, 
that sexuality was a privatc niatter and had nothing to do witli 
politics. The political reaction thinks otherwise! 

The French translator of my book, Geschlechtsreife, Ent- 
HALTSAMKEiT, Euemoral (La Crise Sexuelle, Paris, 1934), 
compares Frcudo-Marxism with Marxism and says that the spe- 
cific psychoanalytic way of thinking changes the Marxist formula- 
tions. ‘‘Reich,” he wites, “does not consider the sexual crisis pri- 
marilv a result of the conflict between declining capitalism and 
new social tendencies, the new proletarian morality, but as the re¬ 
sult of the conflict between the natural, etemal sexual needs and 
the capitalist social order.” Such objections are always instructive 
and lead to more precise and inclusive formulations. 

The critic here makes the distinction between class difference 
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on the one liand and conflict between need and sociely on the 
odier. Yet, these two opposites should be seen not merely in tlieir 
antithesis; they are both to be explaiiied on the same basis. True, 
seen from an objective class point of view, the sexual crisis is aii 
expression of tlie conflict between capitalist decline and revolu- 
tionary ascendency. But at Uie same time it is the expression of 
the conflict between sexual need and inechanistie societv. How 
do these two things go together? Objeetively the sexual crisis is 
a manifestation of class difference; but how does it manifest itself 
subjectively? What is this 'new proletarian morality”? Capitalist 
class morality is against sexuality and thus creates the conflict in 
the first place. The revolutionary rnovement eliminates the con¬ 
flict by first creating a sex-offirmatwe ideology and then giving 
it practical forms by legislation and a new order of sexual living. 
Tliat is, authoritarian social order and social sexual suppression 
go haud in händ, and revolutionary “morality” and gratification 
of the sexual needs go together. “New revolutionary morality” in 
itself means notliing; it becomes concrete only by the fact of 
orderly gratification of the needs, not only in the sexual realm. 
Unless revolutionary ideology reeognizes the fact that this is its 
main concrete content it remains empty talk, in conflict with the 
real faets. This conflict between ideology and reality is easily 
demonstrable in the Soviet Union. If “new morality” is really to 
have any meaning, it can only be lliat of making mõral regulation 
superfluous and of establisliing self-regulation of social living, If 
one is not starving one lias no impulsc to steal and consequently 
does not need a inorality wliich keeps one fi*om stcaling. The 
same basic law also applies to sexuality: if one is sexually satisfied 
one has no impulse to rape and needs no morality against sueh an 
impulse. This is sex-economic self-regulation instead of compul- 
sive mõral regulation. Communism, as a result of ignorance of the 
laws of sexuality, attempted to retain the form of coiiservative 
morality and to change its contents; the result is a “new morality” 
which takes the place of the oid. This is incorrect. Just as, aeeord- 
ing to Lenin, the State does not merely change its form (save 
during the transition period of the dietatorship of the proletariat). 
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but “withers away,” so does compulsive morality not nierely 
change its form, but it also withers away. 

The secoTid error of oiir critic is the belief lliat wc assiimc au 
ahsolufe sexuality which coines into couflict with society. It is 
a basic error of official psychoaualysis to thiiik of the impulses as 
absolute biologically given facts; triie, this is not inhcreut in 
psychoaualysis but in the inechanistic tlünkiiig of tlie aualysts 
which, as is always the case with inechanistic tliinking, is supple- 
inented with metapliysical tlieses. Impulses, also, dcvelop, change 
and subside. The stretclies of time, liowever, in which liiological 
changes take place, are so lõng comparcd with the time in which 
social changes take place that they irnpress us as absolute facts 
wliile the social changes iinpress us as transitory and relativc. If 
we examine concrete social processcs whicli are vcry limited in 
time, it is sufficient if we find a conllict between a given biological 
impulse and the manner in which the social order treats it. Not 
so for the biological laws of the sexual process; here, we must 
carefully consider the relativity and changeability of the emo- 
tional structure. If, for instance, we consider the life process of 
individuals the first prere(]uisite of atn/ social process, it is sufR- 
cient to assume that life with its nceds exists. But this life itself 


is not absolute. If we consider cosmic spans of time, life is some- 
thing which dcveloped from inorganic rnatter and will change 
back into it. These considerations show better than anything else 
how infinitesimal and insignificant are man s illusions concerning 
his "spiritual, transcendental” tasks, and how important, on the 
otlier händ, is the connection between liumaii vegetative life and 
nature as a whole. This could be misinterpreted in the sense that 
the social struggle is also insignificant coinpared with cosmic 
processes of which man and his society is only a trifling part. One 
might say that it is relatively insignificant tliat people kill each 
otlier, that they carry a Hitler to power or that they try to abolish 
unemployment while the stars move through the universe; that it 
would be better just to enjoy nature. Such an interpretation would 
be erroneous, for the standpoint of natural Science militates 
against the reaction and favors work democracy. The reaction 
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tries to press tlie injfinite cosmos and the feeling for nature in 
which it is reflected in the hiiman bcings into the framcwork of 
the infinitely small idca of sexual abstinence and sacrifice for 
nationalistic purposes. Work democracy, on the other händ, tries 
to bring the small individual and social life into the orbit of the 
general natural proeess; it tries to eliniinate the conflict ereated 
in soeiety by thousands of years of exploitation, mysticism, and 
sexual suppression; in brief, it is for natural sexuality and against 
unnatural sexual inorality, for international planned cconomy and 
against exploitation and nationalism. 

National Socialist ideology contains a rational core which is 
expressed in the slogan of the ‘‘closeness of blood and soil” and 
which gives an enorinous irnpetus to the reaetionary inovement. 
National Socialist practice, on the other händ, continues to adhere 
to all those social forces which contradiet the fundainent of the 
revolutionary movement, the unity of soeiety, nature and technic. 
It continues to adhere to the principle of class soeiety which is 
in no way cliininatcd by the ilhision of the unity of the people, 
and to the private ownership of the means of produetion which 
is in no way eliminated by any idea of "‘the public weal.” National 
Socialism expresses in its ideology, in a mystical manner, what 
exists as rational core in the revolutionary moveinent, class-less 
soeiety and a life in harniony with nature. The revolutionary 
movement, on the other händ, though not yet fullv conseious of 
its ideology, is clear about tlie economic and social prerequisites 
of a realization of its rational view of life, of the realization of 
happiness in life. 

Tliis book summarizes the criticism of the prevailing sexual 
conditions and coneepts as it resulted froin sex-econoinic inedieal 
experience over a period of years. Part I (The Fiasco of Sexual 
Morahsm) appeared about 6 years ago under the title, Ge- 
SCHLECHTSREIFE, Enthaltsamkeit, Ehemoral. It was cnlarged 
in some places, but remained essentially unchanged. Part II (The 
Struggle for THE “New Life” Esr THE SoviET Union ) is new. It is 
based on material collected during the past 10 years. The presen- 
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tation of the inhibition of the sexual revoliition in Soviet Russia 
mWmake \l c\eai w\\y, m my early sex-political writings, I kept 
pointing to tbe Soviet Union. During the past 4 years or so, mudi 
hns changed. Together with a genernl regressioii to authoritarian 
principles in Soviet Russia, the achievenients of the sexual revo 
lution are being given up to an inereasing degree. 

Needless to say, it has been impossible even to toudi upon all 
the relevant problems. A criticism of the prevailing theories of 
psychic illness would have belonged here as well as an extensive 
treatment of religion. This was not possible becaiise the problems 
are inexhaustible and the book had to be kept within reasonable 
size. The sexual politics of faseism and of the church as the sex- 
political organization of the patriarehate have been treated in my 
book, Massenpsyciiologie des Faschismus. The present book is 
neither a sexological textbook nor a history of tlie present sexual 
erisis. It confines itself to the demonstration bv wav of individual 
examples, of the general Basic traits of the conüicts in present-day 
sexual living. The sex-economic coneepts presented here are not 
the result of desk-work. Without many years of closest contact 
with tlie youth of working class, of middle class and of intel- 
lectual circles, and without constantly eheeking tlie experiences 
gathered there by the therapeutic work \\dth patients, not a sen- 
tence of this book could have been written. This must be said in 
view of eertain kinds of criticism. Diseussion is fruitful and 
necessary. But it is a senseles^ waste of tiine and energy unless 
the erities go to the direct souree of sexological experience: 
the lives of the unedueated or misedueated masses, the people 
who suffer and often struggle, the people whom the God-sent 
Führers call Untermenseheru On the basis of my practical ex¬ 
periences in Germany and Austiia, sociological and clinical, I 
could presume to form an opinion about the course of the sexual 
revolution in Soviet Russia, even ihoiigh I did not have constant 
personal contact with the happenings there. Quite possibly, some 
aspeets of the sex-political conditions are presented somewhat 
one-sidedly. But the aim was not that of pronouncing absolute 
truths but of giving a basie presentation of the general ten- 
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dencies and conflicts. It goes wilhout saying that any correction 
of facts will be taken into accoiint in later editions. 

Finally, I would like to say to my friends who worriedly wam 
me to leave “dangcrous pohtics” ulono and to conBne rnysclf to 
work in naturaJ Science, tliat sexology, if it is to deserve its name, 
is revolutionary, whetlier it wants to be or not. Who would, in a 
burning building, calrnly UTite esthetic treatises on Üie color 
sense of eriekets? 

November, 1935. 


W.R. 



PART ONE 

THE FIASCO OF SEXUAL MORALISM 



Chapter I 


THE CLINICAL BASIS OF SEX- 
ECONOMIC CRITICISM 

1. FROM MÕRAL REGULATION TO SEX-ECONOMIC REGULATION 

The sex-economic concepts here prescntcd are based on clinical 

observations of patieiils who, in the course of a siiccessful char- 

acter-analytic treatment, undcrgo a change in their psychic 

structure. The question will rightly ])e raised wliether the find- 

ings pertaiiiing to the change of an individual neurotic structure 

into a healtliy structure can l)e applicd to the problerns of mass 

structure and its possible alteration. Instead of going into Üieo- 

retical discussions, let^^s look at the facts tlicinselves. Certainly, 

irrational mass bchavior caniiot be cojnprcliended except on the 

basis of observations made in the neurotic individual. After all, 

the principle is the same as in the fight against an epidemic. One 

fights an epidemic by first examining its individual victims and 

finding the particular bacillus and its efftK^ts which are basically 

the same for all the victims of the epidemic. Tlie patliological 

behavior of the average mass individual shows clcarly the traits 

with which the individual patient has made us familiar: general 

sexual inhibition; the coinpulsive character of tlie mõral de- 

mands; tlie inability to conccive of the compatibility of sexual 

gratification and achievement in work; the peculiar belief that 

the sexuality of childrcn and adolescents is a patliological aber- 

ratioii; the inability to tliink of any other form of sexuality tlian 

lifelong monogamy; the lack of confidence in one’s own strength 

and judgment, with a consequent longing for an omniscient, 

guiding father-figure, ete. The basic confliets of all mass indi- 

viduals are the same; differences in individual development lead 

only to differences in detail. If one tries to apply to the masses 

s 
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what One has learned from the individual, one can apply only 
tliat whicli refers to the conflicts which are typical for everyone. 
In that case, the observations concerning the chaiige in individual 
structure can correctly be applied to the masses. 

Our patieiiLs coine to us with typical disturbances. The work- 
ing capacity is always reduced. The actual achievement does 
iiot corrcspond to the deinands which socicty makes on the 
paticnt, nor to the capacities whicli hc feels in himself. The 
capacity for sexual gratification is always greatly reduced if not 
entirely destroyed. The natural capacity for genital gratification 
is always found to be rcplaced by non-genital (pregcnital) modes 
of gratification; therc are sadistic concepts of tlie sexual act, rape 
phantasies, ete. It can always be shown clearly that this change 
in c/iaracter and in sexual behavior took definite form around 
the age of 4 or 5. Tlie disturbance in achievement, social and 
sexual, sooner or later, beeornes plainly evident to everyone. 
Every patient is burdeiied with a conflict between instinet and 
morals; under the conditions of neurotic sexual repression, this 
conflict is insoluble. The mõral demands which the patient— 
under constant social pressure—continues to make on himself, 
maintain and inerease a damming-up of his sexual—and, in a 
wider sense, vegetative—needs. The more severe the disturbance 
of genital poteney, the greater the diserepaney between need 
for gratification and eapaeittj for gratification. This in tiun ac- 
centuates the mõral pressure which is needed to keep the 
dammed“Up energies under control. Since the whole conflict is 
essentially uneonseious, tlie individual is inevitably unable to 
solve it by himself. 

In the conflict between instinet and morals, ego, and outer 
World, the organism is forced to armor itself against the instinet 
as well as the outer world. This armoring of tlie organism results 
inevitably in a limitation of the total ability to Iive. The majority 
of people suffer from this rigid armoring; there is a wall between 
them and life. This armor is the chief reason for the loneliness of 
so many people in the midst of collective living. 

Character-analytic treatment releases the vegetative energies 
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froiii their fixation ii) tlie arnior. The immediate result of this is 
an iiitensificatioTi of tlie aiitisocial and perverse impulses, and 
wida tliat, of social anxiety and mõral pressurc. If, howcvcr, one 
dissolves, at the same tiine, the infantile fixations to the parental 
liomc, to tlie infanlile traumata and tlie antisexual taboos, more 
and more energy finds ils way to the genital system. With that, 
the natural genital needs awaken to iiew life or are established 
for the first tiine. If, now, one eliminates the genital inhibitions 
and genital anxiety, if thus the patient acquircs the ability for 
full orgastic gratification and has the good fortune to find a 
suitable sexual partner, one observes a changc in the patiends 
total behavior, tlie extent of which is often surprising. The most 
important changes are the following: 

While previously tlie whole thinkiiig and acling was deter- 
mined by unconscioiis, irrational motives, the patient now be- 
comcs increasingly capable of acting and reacting rationally. In 
the coiirse of this process, inclinations to mysticism, religiosity, 
infantile depeiidence, superstitious beliefs, ete., disappear more 
and more, without the exertion of any ‘‘educational” influence 
on the patient. While previously the patient was eompletely 
arinored, ineapable of eontaet with himself and his environment, 
capable only of unnatural psemlo-contaets, he now develops an 
incrcasing eapaeity for immediate, natural eontaet with his im¬ 
pulses as wcll as his environment. The result of this is a visible 
development of a natural, spontaneous beliavior instead of the 
previous unnatural, artifieial behavior. 

In most patients we observe a double nature, as it were. Out- 
wardlv, they appear unnatural and queer. Yet, behind all Üiis 
pathological fa(;ade one can sense that which is healthy, What 
makes people individually different is, as things are today, essen- 
tially their individual neurotic superstrueture. In the process of 
getting well, this individual differentiation is largely lost and 
gives way to a simplification of behavior. As a result of this 
simplification, patients on their way to liealth beeome more 
similar in their basic traits, without, however, losing their indi¬ 
vidual characteristics. For example, each individual will cover 
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up his inability to work in a difFerent manner. If he now loses 
his work disturbance and acqnires confidence in his own func- 
tioning, he also loses all those character traits which scrved to 
overcompensate for his inferiority feeling. While tlie overcom- 
pensations may be highly individual, the self-confidence based 
on free-flowing achieveinent is, in all people, fundamentally the 
same. 

The same is true for the attitiide toward sexuality. If one re- 
presses one s own sexuality one develops all kinds of moralistic 
and esthetic defenses. When the patients regain contact with 
their own sexual needs, these neurotic dilferentiations disappear. 
The attitude toward natural sexuality becornes similar in all 
individuals; it is characterized by the affirmation of pleasure 
and the absencc of sexual guilt feelings. Previously, the insoluble 
conflict betweeii instinctual need and mõral inhibition forced the 
patient to act, in every respect, according to soine law outside and 
above him. Whatever he thought or did, he measured by a 
moralistic yardstick, while at the same tiine he protcsted against 
this compulsion. When the patient, in the process of acquiring a 
different structure, realizes the indispensability of genital grati- 
fication, he loses this moralistic strait-jacket and with it the 
damming“Up of his instinctual needs. Previously, the mõral 
pressure had intensified the impulse and made it antisocial; this 
in turn necessitated an intensification of tlic mõral pressure. Now, 
when the capacity for gratification begins to equal the intensity 
of the impulses, mõral regulation beconies unnecessary. The 
previously indispensable mechanism of self-control is no longer 
needed. This is so bccause the energy is being withdrawn from 
the antisocial impulses; there is little left which needs to be kept 
under control. The hcalthy individual has no compulsive morality 
because he has no impulses which call for mõral inhibition. 
What antisocial impulses may be left are easily controlled, pro- 
vided the basic genital needs are satisfied. All this is shown 
clearly in the practical behavior of the individual who has be- 
come orgastically potent. Intercourse with a prostitute becornes 
impossible. Sadistic phantasies disappear. To expect love as a 
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right or even to rape tlie sexiial partner becomes inconceivable, 
as do ideas of sediicing children. Anal, exhibitionistic or other 
perversions disappear, and with tbese the social anxiety and 
guilt feelings, The incestiioiis fixation to parent and siblings 
loses its interest; this liberates the energy which was boiind up 
in such fixations. In brief, all these phenonicna point to the fact 
that the organism is capable of ^self-rcgiilation. 

People who have acqiiired the ability for orgastic satisfaction 
are far more capable of inonogamous relationships than people 
who suffer froin sexual stasis. And tlie monoganious attitude of 
these people is not due to the inhibition of polygamous impulses 
or to mõral scruples; it is bascd on the sex-econoinic principle of 
experiencing again and again vivid sexual plcasurc and gratifica- 
tion with tlic same sexual partner. This presupposes full sexual 
harmony betwccn tlie sexual partncrs. Thcre is, in this respect, 
no differenee between tlie healthy man and the healthy woman. 
If, on the other händ, a suitable partner is laeking, whieli under 
present sexual conditions is the ruie, the ability for monogamy 
turus into its opposite, an irrcpressiblc search for a suitable part¬ 
ner. If hc or she is found, the rnonogamous attitude re-establishes 
itself automatieally and continues as lõng as there is sexual har¬ 
mony and gratifieation. Thoughts of and desire for other partners 
either do not appear or, beeause of the interest in the partner, 
are not put into aetion. However, the oid relationship inevitably 
collapses if it goes stale and a new companionship promises 
higher pleasure. This fact, incontrovertible as it is, is an insoluble 
confliet in the sexual order of our soeiety, in which eeonomic 
interests and consideration of the children are at variance with 
the sex-economic principle. Thus it is just the most healthy people 
who, under a sex-negative social order, are exposed to the most 
intense subjeetive suffering. 

The attitude of orgastically distiirbed people, that is, the ma- 
jority of people, is dilferent. Since they derive less pleasure from 
the sexual aet, they are better able to do without a sexual part¬ 
ner for a shorter or longer period of time, or else, they are less 
fastidious, beeause the sexual aet does not mean much to tliem. 
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The promiscuity of tlieir sexual relations is a rcsult of this sexual 
disturbance. Such sexiially disturbed people are better able to 
submit to the deniands of lifelong rnonogamy. Their fidelity, 
however, is iiot bascd on sexual gratificatioii but oii mõral 
iidübitions, 

When a patient on his way to health finds a siiitable sexual 
partner. Iie not only loses all nervous symptoms; he also finds, 
often to his surprise, that hc is capable of regulating his life and 
of solving conflicls in aii unneurotic way, with a facility pre- 
viously unknown to him. Iie develops an automatic security in 
directing his impulses and social relationships. In all this, he 
simply foUows the plcasure principlc. The simplifieation in his 
attitude toward life, as cxpressed in his structure, his thinking 
and feeling, eliminates many sourccs of conflict from liis ex- 
istence. At the sarne time, he acquircs a critical attitude toward 
the mõral order of today. 

It is clear, then, that the principle of Jiioral 7'egulcition is 
opposed to tliat of sex-econornic self-regulation. 

In our society which is sexually siek and refuses any aid in the 
task of promoting sexual health, the therapeutic task of making 
people capable of orgastic gratificatioii meets all kinds of almost 
insuperable obstacles. One is the limitcd number of sexually 
healtliy people who conie into considcration as sexual partners 
for the patient who is approaching cure. In addition, there are all 
the various limitations iniposed by a compulsive sexual morality. 
The person who has become genitally healthy must of necessity 
changc from being aii unconscious hypocrite and become a con- 
scious hypocrite toward all those institutions and social condi- 
tions which impede the development of his healthy natural 
sexuality. Others develop the ability to alter their environment 
in such a manner that the restricting influence of the present 
social order becomes insignificant. 

The clinical experiences just summarized^ allow us to draw 
general conclusions with regard to the social situation. True, the 

1 For an cxtcnsivc prescntalion, cf. Dik Funktjon des Oroasmus and Charakter- 
Analyse. Translator^s note: See also The Function of the Orgasm. 
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vast perspcctives of tliese concliisions, wilh regard to sudi prob- 
lems as tlic preve?itioij of the iieuroses, tlie struggle against mysti- 
cisrn aud superstitioii, the age-old problem of the alleged couflict 
betwecn nature and culture, instiiict and morals, ete., were at 
first surprising and confiising. But years of eheeking against 
ethnolo«[ical and sociolodcal fiiidino;s left no doiibt as to the 
correetness of tliese condiisions drawn from tlie change in struc- 
ture from the mõral principle to the sex-economic principle of 
selbregulalion. Tf, uow, a social movement woiild sueeeed in 
dianging social conditions in sudi a manner as to replace the 
sex negation of todav by general sex affirmation (with all its 
econoniic prcrequisites), then the altcration of the strueture of 
the masses could beeome a realitv. This does not mean, of course, 
tliat in that case one woiild be able to treat all members of 
soeiety; this is a frcqiient inisunderstanding of sex-economy. It 
only means that the experienees gained in the proeess of chang- 
ing the individual strueture provide valid basic principles for a 
different edueation of the infant and the adolescent. This edu- 
cation would no longer produee and cultivate the conflict be- 
tween nature and culture, individual and soeiety, sexuality and 
sociality, 

The fact must be recognized, however, that the therapeutic 
experienees and theoretical findings made possible through the 
introduetion of the orgasm tlieory into psychotherapy are at 
variaiice with practically every coneept previously cvolved by 
Science. The absolute aiitithesis of sexuality and culture governs 
all of morality, philosophy, culture, Science, psychology and 
tlierapy like an inviolable dogma. In all this, Freud s psychoanaly- 
sis undoubtedly assumes the most important position; in spite of 
its original clinical and seientifie diseoveries, it adheres, neverthe- 
less, to this absolute antithesis. It is imperative, tlierefore, to de- 
seribe briefly the contradietions at the roots of the psvchoanalytic 
cultural philosophy which caused its seientifie work to degen- 
erate into metaphysics. This cultural philosophy is the souree of 
great confusion. 
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2. A CONTRADICTION IN FREUd’s CTTLTURAL PIIILOSOPHY 

a) Sexual repression and inslinct remincialion, 

A serioiis discussion of tlie sociological coiisequences of psy- 
choanalysis requircs tlie clarification of the following question: 
Is the sO“Called psychoaoalytic sociology and Wedtanschauurig, 
as presented in Freud^s latcr works and elaborated into often 
grotesque fornnilations in the writings of sudi of his pupils as 
Rolieirn, Pfisler, Müller-Braunschweig, Koliiai, Laforguc and 
others, a consistcnt and logical developrnent of psychoanalytic 
psyclioJogy? Or is the opposite tlie case? Doos this sociology and 
Wdtanschauung owe its existence to a break with clinical psy- 
choanalytic findings, to an incomplete or erroneoiis interprctation 
of clinical findings? If sudi a break could be demonstraled in 
clinical theory itself, if, furtliennore, the connection could be 
shown betwcen this clinical theorv and the basic sociolofjical 
concepts, the rnost important source of error in analytic sociology 
would be found. (Anolher source of error is the equation of 
individual and society.) 

Freud's cultural philosophical standpoint was alwavs that cul- 
ture owes its existence to instinctual repression and rcnuiicia- 
tion. The basic idea is that cultural achiex ements are the result 
of sublimated sexual energy; from this it follows logically that 
sexual suppression and repression are an indispensablc faetor 
in the cultural proeess. There is historical evidence of the incor- 
reetness of this formulation; tlicre are in existence highly cul- 
tiired soeieties without any sexual suppression and a completely 
freo sex life.^ 

What is correct in this theory is only that sexual suppression 
forms the mass-psychological basis for a eertain culture, namely, 
the patriarchal aiithorUarian one, in all of its forms. What is 
ineorreet is tlie formulation that sexual suppression is the basis 
of culture in gcneral. How did Freud arrive at this coneept? 
Certainly not for conseious reasons of politics or Weltan- 
schauung. On the contrary: early works sueh as that on “cultural 

- (./. VV. Reidil, l)i:« EiMiRUcii di.k Skxualmurai., 1935. 
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sexual morals” point definitely in tlie direction of a criticism of 
culture in tlie serise of a sexual revolution. Freud never followed 


this path; on the contrary, he was adverse to any attempts in this 
direction and once called tliem “not bein<j[ in tlie middle of the 
road of psychoanalysis.” It was exactly my early attempts at a sex 
policy involving criticism of culture wliicli led to the first serioiis 
differences of opinion between l>eud and me. 

In analyzing the psychic mechanisms, Freud foimd the un- 
conscious filled witli antisocial impulses. Everyone using the 
psychoanalytic method can confirm these findiugs. Every man 
has phantasies of murdering his father and of taking the fatheFs 
place with his motlier. Tn everyone, sadistic impulses, inhibited 
by more or less conscious guilt feelings, are found. In most 
women, violent impulses to castrate men, to ac(juire the penis, 
e.g., by swallowing it, can be found. The inhibition of such im¬ 
pulses, which continuc to work in the unconscious, results not 
oiily in social adjustment, but also in all kinds of disturbances 
(as, for example, hysterical vomiting). The man’s sadistic phaii- 
tasies of hurting or piercing the woman in tlie sexual act lead to 
various kinds of impotence if thev are inhibited by anxiety and 
guilt feelings; if they are not, they may lead to perverse activities 
or sex murder. Such unconscious desires as that of eating feces 
can be found in a great many individuals, regardless of their 


social class. Such psyclioanalytie discoverics as that the over- 


solicitude of a inother for htcr eiiild or of a woman for her 


husband corresponds to the intensity of lier unconscious phan¬ 
tasies of murder were higlily inconvenient for the ideological 
champions of “sacred mother love” or of the “sacrament of mar- 
riage”; nevertheless, they are correct. Sudi examples could be 
multiplied indefinitelv; but let us return to our subject. These 
contents of the unconscious were sliown to be rernnants of in- 


fantile attitudes toward parents, sibhngs, elc. In order to exist 
and to fit into our culture, the children have to suppress these 
impulses. The price ihey pay for it is the acquisition of a neurosis, 
that is, a reduction of iheir ability to work and of their sexual 


potency. 
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The findinc of thc aiitisocial naturc of llie unconscioiis was 
correct; so was the findiiig of tlic necessily of inslinctiial re- 
iiunciation for the piirpose of adjustment to social cxistence. 
However, two facts are at variaiice: On the one liand, the child 
has to suppress its instinets in order to beeome capable of cul- 
tiiral adjustment. On the other haud, it acquires, in this very 
proeess, a neurosis whicli in turu inakcs it incapal^le of cultural 
development and adjustment and in the end makes it aiitisocial. 
In order to niake natural instinctual gratifieation possible, one has 
to eliininate thc repression and to hberate tlie instinets. This is 
the prerequisite of eure, although not as yet the eure itself as 
Freud s early statements would have it. What, tlien, should take 
the placc of instinctual repression? Cerlainly not the repressed 
instinets themselves, beeause, according to psvchoanalvtic tlicory, 
that would meaii the iinpossibility of existing in this culture. 

In many places in psychoanalytic literatuie we find the state- 
ment that the uneovering of thc uneoiiscious, that is, the afhrina- 
tion of its exislencc, doos by no rneans imply an affinnation of thc 
corresponding actioii. The analyst lays down a law here which 
applies for life as well as for thc treatment session; ‘‘You are 
allowed and supposed to say what you want; but that does not 
inean that you also can do what you want.’’ 

However, the responsible analyst was—and always is—con- 
fronted witli the question as to what is to liappen to the pre- 
viously repressed and now libcrated instinets. The psychoanalytic 
answer was: suhlirnation and rejeetion. Sinee, however, only the 
fewest patients prove capable of sublimation to a suffleient de- 
gree, the only other way out is renunciation through rejeetion 
of the instinet. Repression eomes to be replaced by rejeetion. 
This demand was justified by the following formulation: The 
child faeed its instinets with a weak, undeveloped ego and thus 
had no other ehoiee but that of repression; the adult faees his 
instinets witli a strong, adult ego whieh is capable of handling 
the instinets by way of rejeetion. Though this formulation con- 
tradiets clinical experience, it beeame—and stiil is—the aeeepted 
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one. This poiiit of view also doiuinatcs psychoanalytic pcdagogy, 
as represeiitcd, for example, by Anna Freud. 

Since, according to this concept, ihe individual becomes capa- 
ble of culture as a rexsnll: of inslinctnal reiinnciation instead of 
repression, and sincc society is regarded as beliaving like the 
individual, it follows from this coiicept tiiat culture is based on 
instinctual renunciation. 

The whole construction seenis uriobjectionable and enjoys the 
approval not only of tlie inajority of analysts but of the repre- 
scntativcs of an abstract coneepi of culture in general. This 
siibstitution of renunciation and rejeclion for repression secins 
to banish the ghost wlneh raised its tlireatening liead wlicn Freud 
confronted the world widi his early findings. Tliese findings 
showed unequivocally tliat sexual repression inakes people not 
only siek but also incapalilc of work and cultural achicvenient. 
The whole world bc^an to nwe a<iainst Freud beeause of the 
threat to inorals and ethics, and reproaclied Freud with preaeh- 
ing tlie “living out,” with threatening culture, ctc. Freiurs alleged 
antiinoralisin was one of tlie most potent weapons of his early 
opponents. This ghost did not begin to vanish until the theory 
of rejeetion was propounded; FreiKks earlier assurance that he 
was affirming "Vulture,” that his diseoveries constituted no threat 
to it, had made little impression, This was shown bv the never- 
ending talk about “panscxualism.” Then, after the new formula- 
tion of rejeetion, the previous enrnity was replaeed by partial 
acceptance. For just as lõng as the instinets were not lived out, 
it did not make any differcnce, from a “cultural point of view,” 
whether it was the meehanism of instinctual rejectic>n or that of 
repression which played the Cerberus keeping the shadows of the 
underworld from ernerging to the surfaee. One was even able to 
register progress: that from the uneonseious repression of evil to 
the voluntary reiinnciation of instinctual gratifieation. Since 
ethics does not consist in being asexual but, on the contrary, in 
resisting sexual temptations, cverybody could now agree with 
everybody. Psychoaiialysis, previously condemned, had now itself 
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become capable of cultiire—unfortiinately by way of "renuncia- 
tioTi of tlic instiiict/' tliat is, the reminciation of its ovvn theory 
of the instincts. 

I regrct to have to dcstroy some ilhisions. The whole system 
contains a miscalculaiion wliich is easilv dcmonstrable. Not by 
any rneaiis in tlie serise tliat tbe psvchoarialvtic findiDgs on which 
these concJusions are based are iricorrect. On the contrary, they 
are qiiite coirect; only, they are incomplete, and many of t)ic 
formulations are abstract and thus distract from the real con- 
cliisions. 

h) Instinctual gratification and instinctual renunciation, 

Tliose German psychoanalvsts who attempted a “Gleichsclial- 
tung ’ of psychoaiialysis tried to justifv their unscientific behavior 
by quotations from Freud s writings. They contain, in fact, forinu- 
lations which nullify the revoliitionary cliaraeter of clinical 
psychoanalytic findings and which clearly dernonstrate the con- 
tradictioii between the scientist and the middle-class cnltural 
philosoplier in Freud. One sudi quotation runs: 

It is a bad niisunderstanding, cxplained only by ignorance, if peoplc 
say that psychoanalysis expects the cure oi neurotic illucss from the 
free ‘‘living out” of sexuality. On the contrary, the making conscious 
of tlic rcp^c.ss(^d scxual clesires makcs possible their control [italics 
mine. W.R.], a control which coiild not have been achieved by the 
rejire.ssion. It woiild be inore correct to say that the analysis liberates 
the neurotic from the shackles of his sexuality. 

(Ges. Schriften, Bd. XJ, p. 217f.) 

If, for cxaniple, the 17-year-old daughter of a National So- 
cialist dignitary sulTers from hysterical attaeks as a result of a 
repressed desire for sexual intereourse, this desire, in the psyclio- 
analytic treatment, will be recognized, to begin with, as an 
incestuous desire, and will be rejeeted as sueh. So far so good. 
But what happens to the sexual need? According to the above- 
quoted formulation, the girl is “liberated” from the shackles of 
her sexuality. Clinically, however, it looks like this: When the 
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with the aid of the analysis, frees lierself from licr fatlier, 
she liberates herself only from tlie loils of ber incest wish, biit 
not frcmi her sexuality as such. FreiRbs formulation neglects tliis 
basic fact. The scientific dispute aboiit the roie of genitality took 
its origiri preciscly from this clinical problem; it is the Central 
poirit of divergeiicc between the sex-econornic and the revised 
psyclioanalytic formulation. Freud’s formulation postulates a 
reniinciation on the part of the girl of all sexiial life. In this 
form, psychoanalysis is acceplable even to the Nazi dignitary and 
becomes, in the liands of analysis like Müller-Braunschwcig, an 
instrument for the “breedini^ of tlie licroic human.” This form of 
psychoanalysis, liowevcr, has nothing in coiinnon with lliat psy¬ 
choanalysis coiitained in the books which Hitler liad buriied. The 
latler kind of psychoanalysis, not hide-bound by reactionary 
prejudice, States unequivocatly that the girl can get well only if 
she transfers the genital desires from the father to a friend with 
whom she satisfies them. But just this is at variance with the tolal 
Nazi ideology and inexorably brings up tlie whole cpicstion of 
the social sexual order. Beciiuse, in order to be able to Iive sex- 
economicallv, it4s not siiiTicicnt that the "irl have a free genital 
sexuality; she needs, in addition, an undisturbed room, proper 
contraceptives, a friend who is eapable of love, that is, not a 
National Socialist with a sex-negative structnre; she needs under- 
standing parents and a sex-afRrrnative soc*i:il atmosphere: ihese 
needs are all the grcaler the less she is in a financial situation 
which would allow her to break throuch the soca'ai barriers of 


adolescent sex life. 

The replacement of sexual repression by renunciation or rejec- 
tion would be a simple matter were il not for the fact that these 
latter mechanisms are also dependent on the cconoiny of in- 
stinctual life. Renunciation of the instinct is possible onlv undcr 
definite sex-economic conditions. The same is true of siiblimation. 
Character-analytic experience shows clearly that lasting renuri- 
ciation of a pathological or antisocial impulse is possible only 
when the sexual economy is in order, that is, if there is no sexual 
stasis which provides energy for the impulse which is to be re- 
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noiinccd. An ordercd scx-cconomij, hoxvevcr, is possihle onlij in 
thc prcscnce of stich scxual ^ratificaiion os corrcsponds fo ciny 
given (igc. Wliich meaiis tliat an adiilt can give up infantile and 
palliogenic desires onlv if he expcriences liill gcnital gratification. 
The perverse and neiirotic rnodes of gratification against whicli 
sociotv should bc protected are in tliemselves only siibstitutes for 
genital gratification and ariso only if genital gratification is dis- 
tiirbed or made iinpossible. This fact rnakcs it clear that wc 
cannot speak of instinctual gratification or renmiciation in g(ai- 
eral. We must ask concretelv: tlie gratification of wliat instinct, 
the renmiciation of ivliat instinct? If analytic tlierapy sees its 
job in eliminating repressions and not in preacliing inorals, then 
it can bring aboiit the renunciation only of one kind of gratifica¬ 
tion: that whicli does not corres]iond to the respective age or 
stage of dcvelopnient. Thiis, it will bring a girl to the reniincia- 
tion of hcr infantile fixation to her father by nothing else but 
making this fixation conscious. But that does not imply a renun¬ 
ciation of sexual desires as sudi, becausc the sexual energv con- 
tiiiues to urge toward discharge. While it is easv to make her 
give up her sexual desires for her father, she cftunot be brouglit 
to renounce her sexual gratification with a bov her age except by 
iTioralistic arguments; to do this, liowcver, is at variance with 
therapeutic principles and possibilities of eure. On the other 
händ, she can reallv dissolvc her fixation to lier father onlv under 

•r J 

one condition: when her sexuality finds another, normal objeet 
and actual p^ratifieafion, Unless this is thc case, the infantile 
fixation is not dissolved, or there occurs a regression to other 
infantile instinctual goals, and the basic problem continues to 
exist. 


The same is true of antj case of ncurotic disease. If a woman 
is dissatisfied in her marriage, she will uncorisciously reaetivate 
infantile sexual demands; these she can give up only if her sex¬ 
uality finds another satisfaetory outlet. True, the rejeetion of the 
infantile sexual desires is a prerequisite for the establishment of a 
normal sexuality; but thc establishment of a normal sex life with 
actual gratification is also an indispensable prerequisite for the 
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final relinquishing of the infantile instinctual goals. A sexual 
pervert or criminal, such as a sex murderer, can be cured of his 
patliological impulses only if he finds his way into a biologically 
normal sex life. The alternative, thus, is not instinctual renxmcia- 
tion or instinctual living out, but reriunciatioii of what impulses, 
and gratification of what impulses? 

Iil speaking abstractly of the evil nature of the rcpresscd un- 
conscious, one obscures the most fundamental facts not only of 
the therapy and prevention of the neuroses, but of education as 
well. Freud made the discovery lliat the uncoiiscious of the 
neurotics—that is, the vast majority of peoplc in our civ ilization 
—contains essentially infantile, cruel, antisocial impulses. Tliis 
finding is correct. But it obscured another fact, the fact, namely, 
tliat the uncoiiscious also contains many impulses \vhich repre- 
sent natural biological demands, such as the sexual desire of 
adolescents or of people tied down in an unhappy rnarriage. The 
intensity of the later infantile and antisocial impulses derives, his- 
torically and economically, from the non-gratification of these 
natural demands; the darnmed-up libidinal energy partly rein- 
forces primitive infantile impulses, partly crcates entirely new 
ones, mostly of an antisocial nature, such as the desire for exhi- 
bitionisni or impulses to sex murder. Ethnological research shows 
that such impulses are absent in primitive peoples up to a defi- 
nite point of economic development and begin to make their 
appearance only aftcr social repression of normal love life has 
become an established feature. 

These antisocial impulses, which result from social repression 
of normal sexuality and which have to be repressed because 
society—rightly—does not allow them to be satisfied, these im¬ 
pulses are considered biological facts by psychoaiialysis. This 
concept is closely related to that of Hirschfeld that exhibitionism 
is due to special exhibitionistic hormones. This naive mechanistic 
biologism is so diflScult to unmask because it serves a definite 
function in our society: that of shifting the problem from the 
sociological to the biological realm where nothing can be, done 
about it. 
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Tlicre is sudi a tliiug as a sociologij of the iincomciotis and of 
antisocial sexuality, that is, a social liistory of the unconsdous 
impulses, witli regard to their inteiisity as well as their coiiterits. 
Not only is repression itself a sociological plienoineiion, but also 
that which causes the repression. Tlie study of the “partial im¬ 
pulses” will have to take pointers from ethnological findings 


such as the fact ihat in certain niatriarchal societies there is 


little if any of the aual phase of libidinal developrnent wliidi in 
our society is considered a norinal stagc betwecn the oral and 
the genital pliase. This is so because in these societies tlie chil- 
dren are nursed until the tliii d or fourtli year when they imme- 
diately enter a phase of intensive genital play activities. 

The psychoanalvtic concept of antisocial impulses is an abso- 
lute One and ihus leads to conclusions whidi are at variance with 


the faets. If, on the other händ, one realizes the relative char- 
aeter of the antisocial impulses, one arrives at l^asically different 
conclusions regarding not only psychotherapy but especiallv 
sociology and sex-economy. The anal activities of a child of one 
or two have nothing whatsoever to do with “social” or “anti¬ 
social.” If, however, one adheres to the abstract view that these 
anal impulses are antisocial, one will institute a regime designed 
to make the child “capable of eulture” as early as the 6th month 
of life; the later result is exactly the opposite, namely, ineapaeity 
for anal sublimation and the developrnent of anal-neurotic dis- 
turbances. The mechanistic concept of the absolute antithesis 
between sexuality and eulture makes even analytically trained 
parents take measures against infantile masturbation, at least 
in the form of “mild diversions.” As far as I know, none of the 
writings of Anna Freud mention what in private conversation 
she admitted to bc an inevitablc conclusion from psychoanalytic 
findings: that infantile masturbation is a physiological mani- 
festation and should not be inhibited. If one adheres to the con¬ 
cept that that which is repressed and uneonseious is also anti¬ 
social, one will, for example, condemn the genital demands of 
the adolescent. This is substantiated by such phrases as that 
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the “reality principle” requires the postponement of instinctual 
gratification. 

The fact that this reality principle is itself relalive, that it is 
determined by an authoritarian society and serves its pm*poses, 
this decisive fact goes carefully iimnentioned; to mention this, 
they say, is ‘ politics,” and Science has nothing to do with politics. 
They refuse to see the fact that not to mention it is also politics. 
Such attitudes have seriously endangered analytic progress; not 
only have they prevented the diseovery of eertain faets, but, 
more important, they have hindered the practical application 
of definitely established faets by mishitcrpreting lliem in terms 
of conservative cultural coneepts. Since psychoanalysis constantly 
deals with the influences exerled upoii the individual by society 
as well as with judgments as to what is healthy or siek, social or 
antisocial, and at the same tirne is ujiawarc of the revolutionary 
charaeter of its rnethod and findings, it nioves arouncl in a tragic 
circle: it finds that scxual repression endangers cuhure and at 
the same time that it is a necessary prerequisite of culture. 

Let us summarize the faets which psychoanalysis has over- 
looked and which are at variance with the psychoanalytic con- 
eept of culture: 

The uneonseious itself is—quantitatively as well as qualita- 
tively—socially determined; 

The giving up of infantile and antisocial impulses presupposes 
the gratification of the normal physiological sexual nceds; 

Sublimation, as the essential cultural achievement of the 
psychic apparatus, is possible only in tlic absence of scxual re¬ 
pression; in the adult, it applies only to the pregenital, but not 
to the genital impulses; 

Genital gratification—the decisive sex-economic faetor in the 
prevention of neuroses and establishment of social achievement— 
is at variance, in every respeet, with present-day laws and with 
every patriarchal religion; 

The elimination of sexual repression—introdueed by psycho¬ 
analysis as a therapy as well as a sociologically important faetor— 
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is stricily at variance witli all those cultiiral clcnients in our 
society which are basecl just on lliis rcprcssiou. 

To the exteut lo wliicli psychoanalvsis luaie.tains its alErma- 
tion of patriarchal cullurc, it clocs so at tlie experisc of tlie vcry 
results of its own work. The conflict between the patriarchal cul- 
tural concepLs of the aualvlic im cstigators ou tlie oiie händ 
and the scientific results wliicli inilitate against this culture on 
tlie other händ is solved bv thein in favor of the patriarchal 
Weltanschauuiig. When psychoaiialysis does not dare to accept 
the consequences of its fiiidings, it poiiüs to the allegedly nori- 
political (unpraginatic) charactcr of Science, while, in tact, every 
step of psychoanalytic theory and practice deals with political 
(pragmatic) issues. 

If one investigates ecclesiastical, fascist and other reactionary 
ideologies for their unconscious contcnt, one finds that they are 
essentiallv' deferise reactions. Thev are fonned for fear of the 

V J 

unconscious inferno which everyone carri(\s within hiniself. 
Froin this, one could deduee a justification of an aseetie morality 
only if the unconscious antisocial impulses were absolute and 
biologically given; if that were so, the political reaetion would be 
correct, and any attempt to eliminate sexual misery would be 
senseless. Then, the patriarchal world could correctly point oiit 
that the destruetion of “the higher qualities,” “the Central 
values/" the “divine"' and the “inoral’' in the human would lead 
to sexual and ethical chaos. This is what people niean uncon- 
sciously when they talk of “Kulturbolschewismus.” The revolu- 
tionary niovement—except for the sex-political wing—does not 
know this connection; in fact, it often finds itself on the sanie 
front with the political reaetion when it coines to basic questions 
of sex-econoiny. True, it turus against scx-economic principles 
for different reasons than does the polilical reaetion: it does not 
know these principles and their iinplications. It also believes in 
the biological and absolute nature of the antisocial impulses 
and consequcntly in die necessity of mõral inhibition and regu- 
lation. It overlooks, like its opponents, the fact that the mõral 
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regulatioii of instinctual life crcates cxactly wliat it pretends to 
master: antisocial impulses. 

Scx-economic invcstigatiou, on the othcr händ, shows that the 
antisocial iiiiconscioiis irnpiilses—as far as they are really anti¬ 
social and not just regarded as sueh by the moralists—are a result 
of mõral regulation and will continuc to exist as lõng as that 
regulation exists. Se^x-cconomic regulation alone can eliminate 
the antithesis between culture and nature; witli the elimination 
of sexual repression, tiie perverse and antisocial impulses will also 
be eliminated. 


3. SECONDARY IMPULSES AND MÕRAL REGULATION 

A very important contention in the struggle between so-called 
“Kulturbolschewismus” and the faseist ‘ antibolshevism"" was that 
the social revolution completely destroyed morals and would 
lead to sexual chaos. This contention iised to be countered by 
the argument that, quitc on the contrary, capitalism had pro- 
dueed the social chaos and the social revolution would uii- 
doubtcdly establish seeurity in social living. In tlie vSovict Union, 
the atternpt to replace the authoritarian mõral principle by non- 
authoritarian self-regulation failed. 

No more convincing was the atternpt to compete with authori¬ 
tarian soeiety in pointing to oije’s own "morality.” First of all, 
One has to learn to understand why it is that the average person 
is sueh a slave to the coneept of morality, why to him the idea 
of a “social revolution” is inevitably synonymous with the idea 
of sexual and cultural chaos. This question has been already 
answered, in part, by our study of faseist ideology: to the 
uneonseious of the average person, with his sex-negative struc- 
ture, "‘Kulturbolschewismus” means the “living out of sensual 
sexuality.” To assume that it should be possible, in social revolu¬ 
tion, to apply immediately, in a practical way, the findings of 
sex-economy which would eliminate mõral regulation, would be 
completely to misunderstand sex-economic thinking. 

As soon as a soeiety assumes tlie ownership of the social 
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means of production and destroys the authoritarian apparatus, 
it is inevitaldy confronled by the qucstion as to liow human 
living shoiild he regiilalcd: niorally or “freely/’ Quite obviously. 


an inmiediatc ]i]:)eration 


of sexiiality 


or iinrnediate elimination 


of mõral nornis and mõral regulation is out of the question. We 
know that people, tlieir structurc being what it is today, are 
incapablc of self-rcgulation; they may bc ablc to establish eco- 
iiornic democracy iimricdiatcly, but iiot a rational, self-governing 
society. This is, aficr all, what Lenin meant wheii he said that 
the State coiild disappear only gradvially. If orie wants tõ elimi- 
iiate mõral regulation and to replaee it by sell-regulation, one 
has to know to what extent the oid, mõral regulation was in- 
dispensable and to what extent it was harmful, individually and 
socially. 

The mõral point of view of the politieal reaction is that of an 
absolute antithcsis bctween biological impulse and social interest. 
Based on this antithesis, the reaetion points to the neeessity of 
mõral regulation; for, tlicv say, wcre one lo ''eliminate inorals,” 
tlie ''aniinal instincts” would gain tlie upper haud and this would 
“lead to chaos.” It is evident that the formula of the threatening 
social chaos is nothing but the fear of human instincts. Are 
morals necessary, theu? Yes, since antisocial impulses actuallv 
do endanger social living. This being so, bow would it be possible 
to abolish mõral regulation? 

This question cannot be answered without first considering 
the following sex-economic findings. Mõral regulation represses 
and keeps from gratification the naiural vegetative needs. This 
results in secondanj, palhologicalhj antdsocial impulses. These, 
in turn, have to be inhibited of neeessity. Thus, morality does 
not owe its existence to the neeessity of inhibiting antisocial tend- 
encies. It developed, in primitive society, when a certain upper 
class with economic superiority began to attain power; for eco- 
nomic reasons, this class had an interest in suppressing the natural 
needs, though they, in themselves, in no way disturbed soci- 
ality.^ Mõral regulation gained a reason for its existence the 


3 Cf. Reich, Einbruch der Sexualmoral, 1935. 
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moment when that whicli it produced actualhj began to endanger 
social life. For example, the suppression of the natiiral gratifica- 
tion of Imnger led to tlicft; tliis in turn nccessitated tlie mõral 
condemnatioii of theft. 

Thus, in aiiy disciission as to whcther morals are nccessary or 
should be abolished, wliether one set of morals sbould be re- 
placed by anotlier, whetlier, fiiially, mõral rogulalion should be 
replaced by self-regulatiou—in such a discussiou we will not 
get one step fartlier unless we distinguish the natiiral biological 
impulses froni the secondary antisocial impulses which owe their 
existence to compulsive morals. The unconscious of the human in 
an authoritarian soeiety is fillcd with both kinds of impulses. If 
one suppresses—as one needs must—the antisocial impulses, the 
natiiral biological impulses suffer the same fate. While to the 
political reaction the concept of impulses and that of “anti- 
social” are one and the same thing, the differentiation just men- 
tioned points a way out of the dilemma. 

As lõng as the alteration of human structurc has not succeeded 
to such an extent that the natural regulation of ihe vegctative 
energies automatically excludes any antisocial tendency, so lõng 
is it impossible to abolish mõral regulation. This process of 
alteration of structure is bound to take a \ery lõng tiine. The 
elimination of mõral regulation and its displacement by sex- 
economic regulation will be possible only to the degree to which 
the rcalm of the natural biological impulses is extended at the 
expense of the secondary antisocial impulses. That, and how, this 
takes place we know with eertainty from charactcr-analytic expe- 
rience with the individual patient. Here, we see liow the patient 
demobilizes his mõral compulsions only to the extent to which he 
regains his natural sexuality. With the loss of mõral regulation 
by his conscience he also loses his antisociality; he develops a 
natural morality, as contrasted with a compulsive one, to the 
same extent that he beeomes genitally healthy. 

Thus, the coming social revolution—if it knows what it is doing 
—will not suddenly abolish mõral regulation. It will first alter the 
structure of people in such a manner that they beeome capable 
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of social living and working witlioiit authority and mõral pres- 
sure, out of their own indepcndence and really voluntary disci- 
pline wliich cannot l)c iinposed froni ontside. True, in sudi a 
transitory pcriod, mõral rcgulation will apply only to tlie anti- 
social impulses. Sudi diings as tlie piniislnncnt of tlie seduction 
of diildrcn by adiilts will not be abolislied as lõng as tlie struc- 
ture of tlje masses of adults contains ibc impulse to seduce chil- 
dren. To this extent, conditions aUcr tlie revolution would seem 
to be identical witli tliose in an autlioritarian societv- The dif- 
fcrence—and it is an importani one—beiween tlie two societies, 
however, would be that a non-autlioritarian society would not put 
any obstades in tlie path of the graiificalion of tlie natural needs. 
It would, for exainple, not only not prolnbit a love relationship 
between two adolcscents; it would givc it its full protection and 
help. It would, for exarnple, not ooly not prohibit infantile 
masturbation; it would deal scverely with any adult who would 
prevent the child from dcvelõping its natural scxuality. 

Ilowever, we should guard agaiost an absolute and rigid con- 
cept of the ‘'sexual impulse.” The secondary impulse, too, is 
determined not only by its goal, but also by tlie period at which 
it develops and by the conditions under wliidi it strives for grati- 
fieation. One and the same manifestation mav be natural in one 

J 

case and at a eertain period, antisocial and unnatural in another 
case or at another period. To illustratc: If a child of one or two 
wets the bed or plays with its feees, this is a natural phase in its 
pregenital development. At this period, punishing the child for 
these impulses is an aetion which itself deserves the most severe 
punishment. If, however, the same individual at the age of 14 
were to eat its feees or play with them, this would be a secondary. 
antisocial, patliological impulse. The individual should not be 
punished but hospitalized for treatment. But in a free society, 
this would not be suffieient. Rather, the most important task of 
society would be tliat of changing edueation in sudi a manner 
that sudi pathological impulses would not develop at all. 

To take another exarnple. If a boy of 15 were to develop a love 
relationship with a girl of 13, a free society not only would not 
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iiitcrfere, il would affirm and protect it. If, liowcver, the boy of 
15 tried lo scducc Iilile 'j[irls of 3 for sexaal caiiis or Iried lo force 
a gir] of his age into a sexiial relationsliip, this would be con- 
sidered auLisoc iid. Ii would iudicatc tl)ai tlie boy’s hcaltliy iin- 
[)ulse to establisl) ii norinal sox relatioi^sliip with ii girl his age 
was inhibited. In suminarv oue would sav that in tlie traiisition 


period from au authoritariau to a frce society, tlic ruie should be: 
Mõral regulation for secondary, antisocial impulses, and sex- 
economic self-regulation for natural biological needs. The goal is 
diat of increasingly putting out of function the secondary im¬ 
pulses and with thcm mõral compulsion, and of replacing them 
completely by scx-economic sedf-regulation. 

These formulations regarding the secondary impulses could 
easily be misinterprctcd bv moralists and other pathological 
peoplc in such a way as to be made to serve their own purposes. 
But bcfore lõng it should be possible to makc so clear the differ- 
ence bctween natural and secondary impulses that the authori- 
tarian mõral hypocrisy will find it impossible to sneak again into 
huinan sex life by a back door. The existence of severe mõral 
tenets always provcs, and always lias, that the biological needs, 
particularly the sexual needs, are not being gratificd. Every kind 
of mõral regulation is pcr sc sex-negative, condemns or dcnies 
the natural sexual needs. Any kind of moralism is life-negative, 
and the most important task of a free society is that of making 
possible for its mcmbers the satisfaction of their natural needs. 

Sex-econom)^ has as its aim ‘mõral behavior'" no less than does 
mõral regulation. Onlv, in sex-economy, “morality’" means an 
altogether different tliing: not something which is diametrically 
opposed to nature, but a complete harmony of nature and culture. 
Sex-economy fights mõral regulation bccause mõral regulation 
produces just wliat it atteinpts to fight: antisocial impulses. Sex- 
economy doos not fight a morality which is life-aflBrmative. 


4. SEX-ECONOMIC "mORALITy” 

Everywhere in the world people are fightirig for a new regula¬ 
tion of social life. In tliis fight they are hampered not only by the 
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most cliflBcult econoinic and social conditions; they are also in- 
hibited, confused and endangercd by tlicir own biopsycliic struc- 
ture wliicli is basically tbe saine as tliat of the very people against 
whom they figlit. Tl^c goal of a cultural revolution is tbe develop- 
nient of poople with a structure wliieh woiild inake them capa- 
ble of self-regulatioii, Tliose wlio today figbt for this goal often 
Iive according to principles wliich correspond to this goal; but> 
they are no inore tlian 'principles.” We have to be quite clear 
aboiit the fact that today there are no ])cople with a solid, fully 
developed sex-affirmativc structure, for all of us have gone 
through an authoritarian, religious, sex-negative cducational ma- 
chine. Nevertlicless, in shaping our personal lives, we achieve an 
attitude which could be callcd sex-ccononiic. Soine sueeeed better 
in achievin<j[ this altcration of structure, others less well. If one 
has lived and worked for a lõng tiine witli industrial workers, one 
knows that aniong tliem a bit of the fulure sex-economic regula- 
tion is occasionally anticipated. 

A few examples inay show what ''sex-econoinic morality” is and 
how it anticipates the “morality of the future.” The fact should 
be emphasized tliat, in living thus, wc do not form an island by 
any means; what enables us to have sueh coneepts and to Iive 
according to them is the fact that siich iiiodes of living and sueh 
new “mõral principles” are part of a general developmental 
proeess in soeiety, a proeess which takes place entirely ihde- 
pendently of the views of this or that individual or political or 
cultural group. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, it was a disgraee for an unmarried 
girl not to be a virgim Today the girls of all social circles and 
strata—some more, some less, some more clearly, some more 
vaguely—have begun to develop the view that it is a disgraee stiil 
to be a Virgin at the age of 18, 20 or 22. 

Not lõng ago, it was (^onsidered a mõral erime, callim/ for 
drastic punisliinent, when a couplc who intended to be married 
beeame sexually acqnainted with cach other beforehand. Today, 
quite spoiitaneously, and in spite of the influence of cliurch, 
scholastic medieine and puritanical minds, the view beeomes 
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more and more general that it is unliygieriic, imprudent and 
possibly disastrous if two people bind thcinselvcs without häving 
first convinced themselves that they are rnatched in the basis of 
their life together, that is, in their sexual life. 

Extrarnarital sexual intercourse, looked upon as a vice a few 
years ago and considered “mõral turpitude” before tlie law, today 
(1936) has become a inatter of course, and a vital necessity, for 
example witli the youth among wwkers and the middle classes 
of Gerinany. 

A few years ago, the idea that a giil of 15 or 16—tliough she be 
scxually mature—had a boy friend seeined absurd; today it has 
already become a matter for serious discussioii; in a few more 
years it will be as mudi a matter of eourse as is today tlie right 
of tlie unmarried woriian to have a sexual partner. A hundred 
years from riow, sueh demands as that women teaehers should 
have no sex life will provoke the same ineredulous smile as does 
today mention of the times when men put ehastity belts on their 
women. Just as ridieulous will appear what today stiil is an 
almost general ideology: that the man has to seduee a woman, 
while a woman is not supposed to seduee a man. 

It is stiil far from beiiig a matter of eourse that one does not 
engage in sexual intereourse if tlie sexual partner does not want 
to. The coneept of “marital duty” has legal baeking and legal 
consequenees. Nevcrtheless, in our sex hygiene clinies and medi- 
cal practice we see that a eoiitrasting attitude makes itself felt; 
the attitude that, notwithstanding social and legal ideology, a 
man does not have intereourse with his partner when she does 
not wish it; more, when she is not genitally aroused. It stiil is 
generally considered a “natural” fact, however, that women 
suffer the sexual aet witliout any inner participation. It is part of 
natural morality not to have sexual intereourse unless both are 
in full genital readiness; this eliminates the maseuline ideology 
of rape and the attitude of the woman that she has to be sedueed 
or mildly raped. 

The attitude is stiil quite common that one should jealously 
watch over one s partneris fidelity. Newspaper stories and suieide 
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statistics eloquently show how rotten our society is in this respect. 
Nevertheless, gradually the insight gaiiis groiind that nobody has 
the right to prohibit his or hcr partner froin entering a temporary 
or lasting sexiial relationship with somebody else. He has only 
the right either to withdraw or to win the partner baek. This 
attitude, which is entirely in accordance with sex-economic 
findings, lias notliing to do with tlie hyper-radical idea that one 
shoiild not be jealous at all, tliat “it doesn’t make any difference” 
if the partner enters anotluT relationship. It is absolutcly natural 
to suffer pain at tlie thoiight that a hedoved partner embraees 
somebody else. This natural jealoiisy has to be strictly distiii- 
guished frorn possessive jealousy. It is natural not to want a be- 
loved partner in somebody else s arms; but it is eqiially unnatural 
if—no longer liaving sexual intereourse oncself with one^s partner, 
as in a marriage or other relationship of lõng duration—one were 
to forbid the partner another relationship. 

These few examplcs may suflice. Complicated as the personal 
and particularly tlie sexual life of people is today, it would 
regulate itself with the greatest simplicity if they were able fully 
to appreciate the pleasure in life. The essence of sex-economic 
regulation lies in the avoidance of any absolute norms or pre- 
eepts and in the reeognition of the will to life and pleasure in 
living as the regulators of social life. The fact that today, due to 
the disordered liurnan strueture, this reeognition is rediiced to a 
minimum does not speak against the principle of self-regulation; 
on the contrary, it speaks against the mõral regulation which has 
ereated this pathological strueture. 

There are two kinds of ‘ moralitv,” but onlv one kind of mõral 
regulation. That kind of “morality” which everybody acknowl- 
edges and afBrnis as a mutter of course (not to rape, not to 
murder, ete.) can be established only on the basis of fiill gratifi- 
cation of the natural needs. But the other kind of “morality’' 
which we refute (sexual abstinence for children and adolescents, 
compulsory marital fidelity, ete.) is in itself pathological and 
ereates the very chaos which it professes to control. It is the 
areh-enemy of natural morality. 
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There are people wlio say that sex-economic liviiig will destroy 
tlie family. They babble about tlie “sexual chaos” which would re- 
sult from a healthy love Iile, and tbe masses are impressed by them 
because they are professors or tlie aulliors of liest-scllcrs. One has 
to know what one is talking alioiit. Il is a rnatter, first of all, of 
eliminating the economic enslaveinent of woinen and cliildren. 
And their aiähoritariaii cnslaveinont. Not mitil that is done will 
tlie husband love his wifo, the wife the luisband, and w ill parents 
and cliildren love cacli other. Thev will no lonijer liave anv reason 
to hate each other. What w^c w^ant to destroy is not the family, 
but the hatred which the family creates, tlie coercion, though it 
may take on the oulward appearance of “love.” If familial love 
is that great huirian possession it is niade out to be, it will have 
to prove itself. If a dog whicli is chained to the house does not 
run away, nobody will, for this reason, eall hini a faitliful com- 
panion. No sensible person wa‘ll talk of love w hen a man eohabits 

with a woman who is bonnd händ and foot. No lialf-wav decent 

✓ 

man will be proud of the love of a w^onuin wlioin he buys by 
supporting hcr or by pow^er. No decent man will take love which 
is not given freely. Conijmlsive morality as exemplified in mari- 
tal duty and familial authority is ihc morality oi cow^ardly and 
impotent individiials who are incapable of experiencing through 
natural love capacity wdiat they trv to obtaiii in vaiji with the 
aid of the police and inarriage laws. 

These people try to piit all Innnanitv into their own strait- 
jacket because they are incapable of tolerating natural sexuality 
in others. It annoys thein and fills thein with envy, because they 
themselves would like to Iive that waiy and cannot. Far be it from 
us to force anybody to "ive up the laniilial life if hc wants it; 
on tlie other händ, we do not want to let anybodv force into it 
those who do not want it. Let him wiio cao Iive in monogamy all 
his life and wants to, do so; he who cannot clo it, who is going 
to be ruined by it, should ha\'e tlio opportnuily to arrange his life 
differently. But if one wants to establisli a “nciv kind of life” one 
has to know tlie contradietions inherent in the oid one. 



Chapter ii 


THE FAIL U RE OF CONSERVATIVE 

SEXUAL REFORM 

Sexiial reform aims to eliminate conditions in sexual life which, 
in the last analysis, are rooted iii economic conditions and which 

m 

express themselvcs in psychic illness. In authoritarian society, the 
conflict between a inorality which is irnposed on tlie total societv 
by a minority in the interests of maintaining its power, on the one 
händ, and the sexual needs of the individual on the other, leads 
to a crisis which—within the existing social framework—is in- 
soluble. Ncvcr in all the history of inankind, however, has tliis 
conflict led to such crass and cruel consequences as diiring the 
past three decades. Thus, there never was aiiy other pcriod diir¬ 
ing which sexual reform was so mudi disciissed and written 
about. Nor any other during which all attcmpts at sexual reform 
failed as thoroughly as in this *"age of technic and Science/' The 
contrast between the devitalizing sexual misery and the enormous 
progress in sexology is a corollary to that other contrast between 
the economic misery of the working masscs and the enormous 
technical advances of our industrial age. Or another contrast— 
which is again only seemingly paradoxical—that in this age of 
aseptic operations and highly developed surgery about 20,000 
women in Gcrmany dicd annually from abortions between 1920 
and 1932 and that 75,000 women annually were seriously iil 
from infections after abortions. Or that, with increasing rationali- 
zation of production, more and more industrial workers were 
unemployed, their families physically and morally ruined. Tliis 
contrast, far from bcing senseless, is quite intelligible if one does 
not try to comprehend it apart from the economic and social 
structure which creates it. We will have to show that sexual 
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misery as well as the impossibility of solvirig the sexual problem 
are botli an integral part of the social order to wliich they owe 
their existence. 

The sex-reform struggles are part of the cultural struggle in 
general. The Liberai, like Norman Ilaire, fights witli his sexual 
reform against only one individual defeet of this soeiety, witliout 
wanting to criticizc it othcrwise. The Socialist, tlie “Reformist,” 
attempts, by iutrodueiug sexual reforms, also to inlroduce a bit 
of socialism iiito the existing soeiety. Iie tries to reverse tlie 
pi*ocess of development by häving the sexual reform take place 
before an alteration of the econojnic strueture. 

The reaetionary will never understand that sexual misery is an 
integral part of the social order whicli he defends. He sees its 
cause either in humaii siniuhiess, in soine supernatural will or a 
no less mysterious will to suffer, or he belicves that sexual misery 
exists simply beeause people do not follow his ascelic and monog- 
amous demands. He camiot be expeeted to admit that he is an 
accornplice in the very thing which he himself, piously though 
perhaps honestly, tries to abolish witli his reforms. The conse- 
quences of sueh an admission—even to himself—might shake his 
economic basis, the \ery basis from which he undertakes his 
reforms. 

Conservative sexual reform has for deeades been attempting 
to alleviate sexual misery. The problems of prostitution and 
venereal disease, of sexual misery, abortion and sexual murders, 
as well as the problem of the neuroses, are always in the center of 
public interest. Not one of the measures takeii has so rnueh as 
touched tlie prevailing sexual misery. Morc than that, what 
proposals for reform are made are always a few steps behind the 
actual changes which take place in the relations between the 
sexes. The deerease in marriages, the inerease in divorces and 
adultery force a diseussion of marriage reform; extramarital sexual 
relations beeome more and more a recognized fact, tlie views of 
ethically oriented sexologists notwithstanding; sexual intereourse 
among large seetions of the youth between 15 and 18 is a general 
phenomenon; this at a time when the sexual reform movement 
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stiil debates the qiiestion wliether sexiial abstinence of adolescents 
should be continued bcyond the age of 20, or the question 
whether masturbatioii is to be considcrcd a normal manifestation. 
“Criminal” abortion and the usc of contraceptivcs bccomc more 
and more widespread, while the sexual reform movemeiit de¬ 
bates whether, in addition to medical reasons, social factors 
should also be corisidered as indication for abortion. 

So we see that the concrcle changes in sex life are always far 
ahead of the nediirible efforts of the sex reformers. This lag in 
tlie reform rnovement indicates tluit there is something basically 
wrong with these reform efforts; there is an inner contradiction 
which Works like a brake meclianism and dooms all effort to 
become fruitless. 

We are confronted with the task of finding oiit the hiddcn 
meaning of this fiasco of conservative sex reform. We will have 
to find out what links this kind of sex reform and its failure with 
the authoritarian social order. The connections are by no means 
siniple. In particular, the problem of the formation of sexual 
ideologies is so complex as to require a speeial study.^ Ilere, only 
a sector of the whole problem will be trep.led. We find here an 
interlacing of the following factors: 

1. The institution of marriage as the brake on sexual reform. 

2. The authoritarian family as the educational apparatus. 

3. The demand for sexual abstinence of youth as the logical 
measure—from an authoritarian standpoint—for education to life- 
long, monogamous marriage and the authoritarian family. 

4. The contradiction between conservative sexual reform and 
conservative marriage ideology. 

Many of these connections have gone unnoticed, mainly be- 
eause the erities of sexual reform concentrated their attention on 
the external forms of sex life (housing, abortion, marriage laws, 
ete.) while the sexual needs, meehanisms and experiences were 
largely overlooked. Little is to be added to this sociological 
criticism which in Europe came from sueh men as Hodann, 


J- Cf. Der Einbrucii der Sexualmoral and Massentsvcuologie des Faschismus. 
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Hirschfeld, Brupbacher, WolfF and which was highlighted by tlie 
sexual revolutioii in Russia between 1918 and 192l) 


However, an cvaluation of thc psycliic and cultural results of 
the authoritarian sexual order for tbe sexual economy of the 
individual and of soeiety presupposes a knowledge of tbe psychic 
and somatie meebanisms of sexualitv. 


Our medical eriticism, whieb has to be added to tbe sociologi- 
cal One, is based on ebaraeter-analytie tberapeutic experience and 
on tbe results of orgasm researeb. 


- C/,, füi cxnnij)I(.‘, tlic works of (ienss on iJic* piohlcm of .ihonioii iii Russiuj 
Wolfsolin; “Soziolo^ie der Khc uud Faniilir”; Batkis: Dic scxucllc Rcvolulion in 


dei Sovjet‘Union.’* 



ClIAPTER III 


THE INS Tl TUTI ON OF MARRIAGE AS 
THE RASIS OF CONTRADICTIONS IN 

SEXUAL LIFE 

The guiding intcrest m tlie sex reform movcmeiit is tliat of 
marital morality. Behiiid this, we liave the consorvative institu- 
tion of marriage, and this in turn is firmly based on cconomic 
interests. The morality of niarriage is tlic iiltimate ideological 
exponent of econornic factors in tlie ideological superstructure of 
society and as such permeatcs the thinking and acting of every 
conservative sex reformer and makes an actual sex reform im- 
possible. 

What is the connection between econornic factors and moralit)^ 
of marriage? An immediate resiilt of econornic interests is the 
interest in the woman s premarital chastity and marital fidelity. 
The German sex hygienist, Gruber, was well aware of this ulti- 
mate and decisive motivc when he wrote: 

We have to cultivate woiiiaii’s chastity as the highest national pos- 
session, for it is the only safe guarantee that we really are going to be 
the fathers of our cbildrcn, that wc work and labor for our owii flesh 
and blood. Without this guarantee there is no possibility of a secure 
faniily lifc, this indispensabh; basis for the welfare of the nation. This, 
and not masculine selfislmess, is the reason why the law and morals 
make stricter dernands on the woman tlian on the rnan with regard to 
premarital chastity and to luarital fidelity. Frecdom on her part 
involves rriuch more serioiis conseqiKaiccs than freedom on the part 
of the man. 

(Hygienk des Gesciieeciitslebens, 53-54. cd., p. 146-147) 

Through the coupling of the inheritance laws with procreation, 
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the problem of marriage and the probleni of sexuality have almost 
become one; the sexual union of two people is no longer a matter 
of sexuality. Extramarital cliastity and mariial ficlelity on the part 
of the woman caiinot be maintained for lõng witliout a consid- 
erable degree of sexual repressioii; froin that follows tlie demand 
for chastity on the part of the girl. Originally—and ihis is stiil the 
case in certain primitive socicties—the girl was free to Iive her 
own sexual life until marriage; only upon marriage did she be¬ 
come obligated to extramarital chastity.^ In our society, par- 
ticularly during the last decade of the 19th centiiry, virginity 
became an absolute prerequisite of marriage. Premarital chastity 

and strict fidelity of the married w'oman became the two corner- 

0 

stones of reactionary sex morality, which, by creating a sex- 
negative structure, Jielp to support the authoritarian marriage 
and family. 

So far, this ideology is the logieal expression of economic 
interests. But here we see the contradietion in the proeess. The 
demand of premarital chastity deprives the male youth of love 
objeets. This ereates conditions which, thoiigh not intended by 
tlie existing social order, are iiievitably a part of its sexual regime: 
monogamous marriage gives rise to adultcry, and the chastity 
of the girls gives rise to prostitution. Adultery and prostitution 
are part and parcel of the double sexual morality which allows to 
tlie man, in marriage as well as before, what the woman, for 
economic reasons, must be denied. Due to the rialural demands 
of sexuality, however, a strict sexual morality results in exactly 
the opposite of that which is intended. Immorality in the reac¬ 
tionary sense, that is, adultery and extramarital sex relations, 
grow into grotesque social phenomena: sexual perversion on the 
one händ, and mercenary sexuality, inside and outside of mar¬ 
riage, on the other. The mercenary charaeter of sexual aetivity 
outside of marriage of necessity ruins the tender relationships 
between the sexes, most crassly in prostitution. The well-brought- 
up young man will, for example, split his sexuality. He will satisfy 

1 C/. Bryk, "Negereros” (Mareus and Webers, p. 77); Ploss-Bariels, Das Weib, and 
especially Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages. 
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his sensuality with a girl of tlie “lower classcs” while he bestows 
his affection and respcci on a girl of his own social circles. This 
dissociatioii of love life and tlie linking of sexuality witli money 
result in a coinpletc degradation and brutalization of love life. 
One of the results is tlie widespread occiirrencc of venereal 
disease, whicli is aiso an essential thougli uniritended part of the 
conscrvative sexiial order. The fight against prostitution, extra- 
rnarital sexual intercoursc and \'encreal disease is carried on under 
the banrier of ‘ abslinence,’' corresponding to tlie coneept that 
sexual intercoiirse is mõral only in marriago; as a seeming proof 
of the evilness of exlraniarital sexual aetivit)^ they point to its 
alleged dangerousness. 

O O 

The reaetionary aiithors have lo admit ihernselves that the 
insistence on sexual abstinence is not an effieient weapon against 
venereal disease. Though they are aware of the fact that inarital 
morals are a blind allcy, tlicy see no way out of it. True, venereal 
diseases are eaused by bacilli, but what tliey owe their widespread 
occurrcncc to is the degradation of cxtrainarital sex life which 
is nothing but the eounterpart of the socially sanetioned marital 
relationship. This is a contradietion to wlüch the reaetionary 
sexologist—as lõng as he wants to reniain a part of his milieu— 
must, willy-nilly, give his ideological support. 

In the qiiestion of abortion, one sees sirnilar confliets between 
the faets on the one harid and tlie demands which are made in 
support of inarital morals and the inslitution of niarriage on the 
other händ. One of the eommon arginncnts against the legaliza- 
tion of abortion is a "morar" one. Afier all, they say, the laws 
against abortion put the brakes on what otherwise might beeome 
an ‘‘altogethcr uninhibiled sex life.” They want to achieve an 
inereased birtlirate and actually achieve the opposite: a steadily 
declining birthratc. (The legalization of abortion in Soviet Russia 
did not lead to a dcclinc of the birthrate, but, together with the 
attendant social measures, to an enormous inerease). \Vliy this 
coneem for an inereased birtlirate? 

It would be erroneous to assume that the wish for a large 
industrial reserve arniy is tlie inotive here. That may have been 
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so when the unemployment of a definite, relatively small number 
of workers made it possible to keep down wage levels. But times 
have changed. The mass unemployment which has become char- 
acteristic of our times has made this motive unimportant. The 
irnmediate economic motives for the obstruction of rational con- 
traceptive measures are insignificant compared with the ideologi- 
cal motives (which, it is true, also have their root, in the last 
analysis, in economic interests). The Central motive in punishing 
abortion is the fear of the possible consequences of abolishing it, 
the fear of what it might do to “morality.” If one were to legalize 
abortion, tlie legalization would apply not only in the case of 
rnarried, but also of unmarried women. But that implies con- 
doning extramarital relationships and relinquishing the mõral 
compulsion to marry a girl if she has become pregnant. And that 
means undermining the institution of marriage. In spite of all the 
conflicting facts of sexual life, from an ideological point of view 
marital morality must be upheld. Why? Because it is the back- 
bone of the authoritarian family, and this in turn is the place 
where authoritarian ideology and human striicture are formed. 

This is somethiiig which thus far has been largely overlooked 
in the discussion of the abortion problem. Some people might 
point out the possibility of legalizing abortion only for rnarried 
but not for unmarried women. In this way, they might say, the 
interests of marriage would be safeguarded. This objection would 
be valid were it not for a certain piece of sexual ideology. 
According to conventional sex morality, ihe sexual aet is not 
supposed to be an aet of sexual pleasure and graiifieation apart 
from reproduetion. OflScial sanetioning of tiie sexual aet apart 
from reproduetion would mean throwing overboard all oflBcially 
aeeepted secular and ecclesiastical coneepts of sexuality. Thus, 
for example, writes Max Mareuse in his compendium Die Ehe 
(in the chapter on “Contraeeption in Marriage”): 

Should it become possible to sterilize women temporarily at will by 
internal medieation, the most urgent task would be that of working 
out a method of distribution of these dmgs which would make them 
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available where indicated for reasons of hygieiie and at the same time 
safegiiard against tlic enorinous dangcr prc\scnted by theni to sexual 
order and inoralily, niore, to lifc* and culture iii general. 

Wbat One should add, of course, is the danger to authorüarian 
life and culture. German fascism, between 1933 and 1935, took 
into account this ‘Vlanger” which tlio sex retormcr Marcuse had 
formulated in 1927: About 1,500 sterilizations, though they con- 
tributed notlning to hvgiene, averted this ‘‘enormous danger to 
sexual order and inorahty, life and culture/' What is really meant 
by this ‘ enormous danger” is the danger of separating scxuality 
and procreation. 

Simple arithnictic shows what all this really means. No reason- 
able sex reformcr can expect a poor woman to bear more than, 
say, five children. The authorities in sexology notwithstanding, 
man is by nature so constituted that he fccls sexual cxcitation and 
wants sexual gratification though he may not have a marriage 
certificate, and that he feels the sexual urge on an tn^rage of 
every few days. That means, if he lives according to his biological 
needs and not accordintj to convcntional sexual moralitv, he has 
sexual intercourse from 3 to 4 thousand tiines between the ages 
of 14 and 50. Thus, if Marcuse were intcrested only in the preser- 
vation of the race, he would have to advocate a law according to 
which the woman may use contraceptives In 2,995 cases if only 
she does not use them the other five tiines, or as manv times as is 
necessary to produce five children. 

But the sex reformer is in reality not concerned about these 
“five” acts of reproduction. Iie is haunted by the fear that people, 
with the sanction of the authorities, might not only wish for 3,000 
pleasurable sexual acts, but actually engage in them. Why is he 
haunted by this fear? For several reasons. 

1. Because the institution of marriage is not geared to these 
natural facts and at the same time must be preserved as the 
cornerstone of the factory of authoritarian ideology, the family. 

2. Because he could no longer evade the problem of adolescent 
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sexuality, a problem wliich today Iie slays with such slogans as 
“abstinence” or “sexual enliglitenmeiit.” 

3. Because liis theory of the monogamom constitution of the 
woman, or of people in geoeral, would collapse complctely in the 
face of biological and physiological facts. 

4, Because he would inevitably get into serious conflicts with 
the church. These conflicts Iie can avoid onlv as lõng as he—like 
Van de Velde in his book, Ideal Marriace— propagates erotization 
within marriage, while at the same time carefully pointing out 
that his proposals are not at variance with ecclesiastical dogmata. 

The ideology of convenlional morality ts a cornerstone of the 


authoritarian institution of marriage; 


it is at variance with sexual 


gratification and pres-upposes a sex-negative attüude. From this 


institution of marriage stcms the impossibility of solving the 


problem of abortion. 



Chapter iv 


THE INFLUENCE OF CONSERVATIVE 

SEXUAL MORALITY 

1. ‘ OBJECTIVE, NON-POLITICAL” SCIENCE 

The characteristic of coiiservative sexiial icleology is the nega- 
tioii and degradation of sexuality wliicli, in aiitlioritarian society, 
is expressed in the process of scxual repression. It matters little 
what sexual needs are repressed, how far-reaching the repression 
is and what its results are in the individual case. What interests 
us here is the means cmployed in this process by ‘‘piiblic opinion,” 
an important part of wliich is formed by conservalive sexology, 
and what its results are in gencral. 

The most important exponent of the ideologieal atmosphere 
is conservalive sexologtj. This will be shown in detail in discussing 
the problems of marriage and of adolescent sexuality; here we 
want only to eite some typical illustrations of the moralistically 
prejudieed attitude of a sexology which pretends to be objeetive. 

In Mareuses Handwörterbuch der Sexualwissenschaft, a 
work which is undoubtedly representative of official sexology, 
Timerding writes the following: 

The whole coneept of sexuality has always been determined by a 
general ethical attitude. Suggestions for reform are alinost always 
justified by ethical priiiciples (p. 710). 

The real importance of the ethical viewpoint in sexology lies in the 
fact that it teaehes one to view sexual manifestations in the larger 
framework of total personality development and the social order 
(p. 712). 

As we know, what is meant by social order is the reaetionary 
social order, and by personality development is meant the de- 
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velopment of a personality which is capable of adjmting to that 
order. Every reactionary social morality is of neccssity sex-nega- 
tive, no matter what concessions it may make in view of tlie 
actualities of sexual life, no matter the extent to which the sex 
life that the ruling classes lead and foster deviates from its princi- 
ples. Due to their inner contradictions, many authors arrive at 
formulations which are at variance with the social atmosphere. 
In a practical sense, however, this scientific counterweight never 
has any eflFect; there is never any action which would transgress 
the confines set up by reactionary society. The resnlt is incon- 
sistency, often even absurdity. Thus, Wiese writes in Marcuse s 
II ANDWÖRTERBUCH: 

Over and above rcligious asceticism, tliere is, particularly in our 
times, much asceticism, that is, abstinence on principle, the inotives 
of which stem from philosophy, ethics, practical social considerations, 
weak eroticism, psychic or physical, an inclination toward spiritualism, 
or a mixture of all of these with inheritcd religious instincts. Often 
one thinks one is capable of lifting human intercourse to a higher plane 
only iinder conditions of abstinence. . . . This modern asceticism . . . 
is only rarely of the same high value as genuine religious asceticism. 
It is the result of satiation or a low vitality which is incapable of 
tolerating the pathos or the variety of sensuality. 

With regard to any form or degree of abstinence, the observation is 
valid that a strong natural instinct cannot be eliminated; it can only 
be diverted and altered. Abstinence “represses” the sexual drive. Much 
as one has to guard against the exaggerations of FVeud s school, one 
has to acknowledge the validity of the theory of the repression of the 
sexual instinct through abstinence. Much fanaticism, queemess, hatred 
and unchastity of phantasy life may result from abstinence. 

A natural instinct for abstinence (not to be confused with a tempo- 
rary decrease of the urge or its dccrease with advancing age) does 
not exist in the healthy human. Asceticism is essentially of social, not 
biological origin. Occasionally, it is an adaplation to unnatural li ving 
conditions, occasionally a pathological ideology. 

On the whole, these are correct statements. But any possible 
practical consequences are precluded by such things as a dis- 
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tinction between religious asceticism and asceticism of another 
kind; this distinction obscures the fact that religious asceticism, 
too, spriiigs froin an “inclination toward mysticism'" and not from 
‘‘inherited religious instincts.” By postulating “religious instincts,” 
Wiese leaves a backdoor open tlirough which asceticism can 
sneak in again after häving thvowu it out by the correct finding 
that it is of social origin and that in the healthy human there is 
no sudi thing as a “natural instinet for abstinence.” 

Another moralistic backdoor of official sexology is the talk of 
the “lifting to a higher spiritual plane” of sexual relations. What 
happened is this: Originally, one condemned sensuality; but the 
repressed forces returned, in all kinds of pathological forms. 
What was to be done with these forces which now> even more 
than before, conflicted with a “mõral,” i.e., ascetic and chaste way 
of living? Only one thing was Icft: “lifting sexuality to a higher 
spiritual plane.” This slogan of a large seetor of the sex reform 
inoveincnt means, no matter what vague plirases are used, sorne- 
thing very conerete: nothing but rencwed repression and inhibi- 
tion of sexuality. 

The mixture of factual findings and sexual morality, so typical 
of conservative sexology, results in the most absurd statements. 
Thiis, Timerding writes: 

If one denies to the unmarried woman the right to love, one also 
has to deinand prciiiaritnl sexual abstinence of the man. True, eom- 
plcte premarital ehastUtj. if it could he made a fact, would be the best 
ffmrantec for the contimiation of soeiety and would relievc the indi- 
vidiial of much suffering. If, however, this demand remains an ordeal, 
achieved only in rare instances [italics mine, W.R.], very little is 
achieved. The id eal of cJwstity shoidd beeome a norm of indimdual 
ethics; this, however, beeomes more and more unlikely, especially as 
the chances of getting married soon after sexual matiirity beeome 
increasingly poor. As lõng as the demand for chastity is only a demand 
of social ethics, for the proteetion of the family, the individual is apt 
to shake it off as nothing but an annoying compulsion. 

It is signifieant that this coneept has failed completely in the faee 
of modern living and that in practice it has almost beeome a farce. 
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We have here the followiiig inconsistencies: If the woman is 
supposed to Iive in premarital abstineiice, wliy not the man? 
Correct. The establishment of the ideal of chastitv as a norm of 

t/ 

individual ethics becomcs more and more uiilikely. Correct. 
Nevertheless, the ideal of chastity “should” be established, even 
tliough “this concept has failed cornplctely . . . and , . . has 
become a farce.” That “premarital chastity is the best guarantee 
for the continuation of society” is one of these phrases which are 
again and again repeated, without there ever being offered any 
proof for tlie statement. Howcver, as wc know, the statement is 
correct if we keep in mind tliat it refers to authoritarian society. 
Furtlier: 


In the hygicnic cvaluatioii of sexiiality tliere are two opposite vicws. 
One group points to the psychic and physical hann which resiilts from 
the suppression of scxuality and Jogically asks for a healthy sex life 
independent of economic conditions. Other groups violently defend 
the harmlcssncss of coinplete scxual abstinence while pointing to the 
dangcrs to hcalth of a disorderly sex life, particularly to the widespread 
and dangerous venereal discases. . . . The orily sure prevention is, in 
fact, total abstinence. Since this, howcver, can be donianded only in 
exceptional cases, one cornes back to the ideal of sexual intereourse in 
striethf monogamous marriage. Ahaohilc rcalization of this ideal would 
coriipletehj fulfill the dcsii ful goal [italics mine, W.R.]. The venereal 
diseases would rapid 1}' deerease. But this ideal, too, tvill hardlij ever 
be realized [italics mine, W.R.]. In additioii, keeping marriage pro- 
teeted would be of littlc help, since the greatest danger of infeetion 
is before marriage. Thus, only a gcneral sliarpcning of conscience in 
sexual matters can help, in that it prevents at loast ineautious and 
frequently changing sexual rclations. One could even imagine that 
the liberation of sexual relations, based on strong personal affeetion, 
from the present social and Icgal restrictions would foster the estab- 
lishment of possibly lasting relationships; that it would eliminate 
public and clandestine prostitution and thus considerably deerease not 
only venereal disease, but other psychic and physical dangers. The 
fact cannot be denied that peoplc of both sexes with a natural sexual 
urge never let themselves be deterred by the demands of ofRcial mores. 
On the other händ, one may well adhere to the ideal of establishing 
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sexual relationships only with one partner who gives lasting fiill 
physical and cmotional satisfaction. For there is no doubt that he 
who succecds in doing so can only be called fortunate. 

We see that the conservative sex reformer himself gets close 
to the practical solution of the misery. But he cannot get rid of 
the ideology of compulsive monogamy; it warps his judgment 
and forces him into a blind alley: ‘"On the other händ, one may 
well adhere to the ideal . . for “Iie who succecds can only be 
called fortunate.” That may be so, but who does succeed? And 
is not the sex moralist the very one who has proclaimed the fiasco 
of the ideal? Here, too, the conflict is explained by the economic 
basis of the ideal and the impossibility of its realization in a sex- 
economic manner. 

Thus one oscillates back and forth between the ideology of 
chastity and that of marriage because between tlie two looms the 
specter of “venereal disease” which one cannot manage because 
it is the practical coiinterpart of marital morality and the ideology 
of chastity. True, the sexologist himself finds that “the liberation 
of sexual relations from social and legal restrictions would foster 
lasting relationships, eliminate prostitution and decrcase venereal 
disease.” But, society as it is, cannot do without “mõral order” 
and “compulsion.” Thus, there remains nothing but “a general 
sharpening of conscience.” 

This task was undertaken by the great authority in the field 
of sexual hygiene, Professor Gruber. He writes: 

“The pleasure of the ereature is mixed with bitterness.” The reader, 
undoubtedly, has seen many a confirmation of this statement by 
Meister Eckhart. And yet, we have not even begun a detailed diseus- 
sion of the worst evils which may resiilt from sexual intereourse. 

( Hygiene des Gesciilechtslebens, p. 121) 

“The pleasure of the ereature is mixed with bitterness.” Cor- 
rect. But nobody who makes sueh statements thinks of asking 
whether this bitterness is of social or of biological origin. The 
phrase, “Omne animal post coitum triste” (“Every ereature is sad 
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after sexual intercourse”) has become a scientific dogma. One has 
to know that such statements, made by ‘‘aiithorities,” have a 
profound influence on tliose wlio listen revercntly to the words 
of “authoritics” like Grubcr. This influence is so profound that 
the listeners not only falsify their own perceptions (which would 
contradict the statcrnent), but also, fogged by this high-sounding 
talk, stop thinking for thcmselvcs. Othcrwise, they would have 
to come to grips with tlie social situaLion iii which pleasure and 
bitterness are ineviiahltf mixed. 

One has to know the reactions of an adolescent who reads, for 
example, the following statements made by such a sexological 
aiithority as Fürbringer: 

New tasks present thcmselvcs iii adolesecnce, in the first place the 
medieal attitude toward sexual intercourse witli its dangers to general 
health and of iniection. It is no longc^r a seeret that in oiir modern 
soeiety the majority of meri engage^ in sexual intercourse before mar- 
riage. We do not have to take up the question as to what extent 
soeiety tolerates—not to say approves—these habits. 

( IIandwörterbuch, p. 718) 

Tlie adolescent takes in the following suggestion: 

1. The medieal attitude, that is, that attitude for which the 
layman has the greatest respeet, is that sexual intercourse “dam- 
ages general health.” He who has experieneed the reaetion of 
youngsters to such statements, has seen how they fail prey to 
sexual conflict, neurosis and hypochondriasis, and how these 
statements eombine with infantile experiences to produee neu- 
roses, will agree with us that such statements call not only for 
protest, but practical countermeasures. 

2. The physician States that infeetion may take place. Gruber 
States that every woman who has premarital or extramarital inter¬ 
course is suspeet. Of course, there would be the solution of häving 
sexual intercourse only with a partner one knows well and loves; 
further, one might agree with one's partner on faithfulness for 
the duration of the relationship; or to agree not to have inter¬ 
course for several weeks after intercourse with another partner. 
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In these and other ways the bugaboo of venereal disease could 
be eliminated. But wliere does tliat leave “inorality”? Since 
Gruber, Fürbringer and other scientists of their ideology look at 
any extramarital relationship through brothel glasses, as Engels 
once put it, tliey fit completely into the atniosphere of reactionary 
sexual ideology and are able to coine fortli with "mõral” admoni- 
tions like the following. Gruber writes: 


In vi('w of the loathsomeness and daiigers of prostitution, a great 
maii\' young peopk' will be teinptod to seek gratifieation in a so-callt;d 
“affair” nutil sneh tinie as they are able to get married. They should 
take lo Iieart the following: Siich aii affair would provide complete 
proteelion froin inieetion only in the case of a Virgin and if there were 
strict mutual faithfnhiess; eonsidering the high ineidenee of venereal 
disease, muj polygainous intercouise, as pointed out before, is highly 
dangcroiis. Froni a girl, howevcT, who lowers herself to siich an 
‘affair,’ without pangs of conscience, niaybe even for gain, disguised 
as it rnay be, faitlifulness cannot be expeeted. If, as is so often the 
ease, she has already gone froin händ to händ, she is hardly less 
dangeroiis than the professional prostitnte. Another thing the )’oung 
man who is filled with the ambition to strive for higher things shonld 
kec‘p in mind: liviiig with a girl who is b(4ow hiin intellectnally and 
emotionally, who does not understand his ambitions and who knows 
only shallow amnsements, will lower his own cnltural level. Sneh a 
“love affair” dcdiles pmichicalhi innch more than does the occasional 
visit to a prostitnte which is of the nature of a necessary evaeuation, 
like visitiiig a pnblic toilet. 

(Hygiene des Gesciileciitslebens, p. 142-43) 


"A Virgin” would proteet against venereal infeetion, writes 
Gruber. But in order to niake sure that a young man will not 
choose this way, he continues: 

To seduee an honorable, high-minded girl into a “temporary love 
affair” is an irresponsible undertaking even if it takes place with 
complete hoiiesty with regard to the final intentions. 

I will not even mention the fact that the aet of deflowerinjr in 

o 

itself does härm to the girl in that it makes marriage more diflBcult for 
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her later on bccausc ihe man, witli a corrcct instinct, prclcrs thc 
untouched woinan for a wile. 

The mairi thing is that this is not possible vvitlioiit damage or deep 
woiinding to the woman s sou). The wish for motlierhood is inborn 
in thc good woman. Only when S('xiial intcrcoiirse hc^lds for her the 
promise of beconiing a mother does it make her really hapjyy. He who 
introduces a woman, witli detestable trioks, to sexiia] intereoiirsc, 
deprives her oi the lioiir of siipreme happiness which an honorable 
marriage would have broiight her with the first unbounded embraees 
(p. 144-45). 

In tliis way, statements of “seientifie fact” are made in the 
interest of the institiition of marriage: “Only the prospeet of 
motlierhood makes sexual intereourse a happy experience.” We 
are familiar with this statement from thc analvses of frigid, sex- 
negative women. And what thc “first imbounded embraees in an 
honorable marriage” look like we also learn from the therapy of 
women who have fallen iil as a result of thc “honorable marriage.” 

Who could be better equipped for sueh a sex-moralistic mass 
indoetrination than a famoiis university professor? Reaetionary 
soeiety is clever in pieking its prophets. 

The pinnacle of dangerous iitilization of “seientifie anthority” 
in the Service of reaetionar)^ ideology was Gruber's contention 
that sexual abstinence was not only not harmfiil, but highly 
iiseful, beeause the semen, in abstinence, was re-absorbed and 
provided a “souree of protein.” “Therc cannot be any question 
of a harmful effeet of retaining the semen in the organism, for 
the semen is not a harmful excrement like urine and feees.” True, 
Gruber hesitated to let this nonsense stand without qualification. 
He wrote: 

True, One might think that the absorption of semen would be iisetul 
only if it does not go beyond eertain limits, tliat too much absorption 
might be harmful. To this objeetion, the following is to be said: 
Nature, by way of the involuntary nocturnal ernissions—which, if not 
too frequent, are quite nomial—has seen to it that no excessive aeeu- 
mulation oeeurs. In addition, the seeretion of semen deereoses auto- 
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matically wJien the sexual apparatus is not med. The testides act in 
this respect like aiiy other part of the organism. If thetj are not heing 
used, less blood flows to them, and with that they sujjer a decrease in 
their nourishment and their general mtality. In this way, also, härm is 
prevented [italics mine, W.R.]. 

These sentences deserve to be read very carefully. What 
Gruber here openly says in so many words, is the essence of all 
reactionary sexology: In the interest of the mõral order, of cul- 
ture, and of tlie State, one advocates the atrophy of the sexual 
apparatus. If we had made such a statement without docu- 
mentary proof, nobody woxild have believed us. What Gruber 
expresses here is the essence of reactionary sexology: sexual 
atrophy! This being so, one is not smprised to find that over 90 
per cent of the women and over 60 per cent of the men are sex- 
iiallv disturbed and that the neuroses are a mass problem. 

If one takes recourse to such things as “absorption of the semen 
as a soiirce of protein,” noctiirnal emissions and atrophy of the 
testides, then there is only one more step to castration as an 
active measure. But then such “objective” Science would eliminate 
itself, to the detriment of ‘hiiman betterment” and “cultural 
progress.” In the form of fascist sterilization, this flower of our 
‘culture” has become a realitv. 

J 

Since Gruber’s Hvgiene des Geschi-echtslebens had printings 
of 400,000 copies, that is, was read hy at least one million people, 
predominantly adolcscents, its influence as a social factor is read- 
ily apparent. It created, as the external frustrating factor, at least 
that many cascs of iinpotence and neurosis. 

One might ohject that it is unfair to quote Gruher alone, that 
the majority of sexologists did not identify themselves with him. 
But, one may he allowed to ask, who of these sexologists, who 
allegedly do not identify themselves with Gruher, wrote anything 
against him in an attempt to counteract his influence? I am not 
referring to the papers on masturhation and emissions which 
gather dust in scientific journals. What I mean is a consistent 
translation of scientific conviction into action. For example, the 
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publication of popular pamphlets as a countermeasure against 
the hundreds of thousands of pieces of sexiial trash literature 
written by sexologically ignorant physicians wlio exj^loit people"s 
hunger for sexual knowledge to fill their pockets witli royalties. 
Such bugaboos as 'Venereal disease” and “inasturbation” cannot 
be fought with esoteric treatises. Neither can oiie hide behind 
consideration for onc"s coUeagues and so-called “nicdical ethics.” 
No, the problem is elsewhere. Those who do not identify them- 
selves with Gruber’s clear-cut views will nevertheless hesitate to 
follow tlieir correct views and scienlific convictions to their 
logical conclusion and to put them on papcr. For doing so will 
inevitably lead tliern beyond tlie limited confines of conservative 
knowledge, and with that, outside the pale of tlieir conventional 
soeiety. And that is a risk they are loath to take. 

Truc, there were various atteinpts to counter these views. But 
they were lukewarm or nothing but platitudes. The followiiig is 
an illustration: 

Similarly, in the interest of a niore just evaluation and the avoidance 
of the only too frequent social ostracisin iii connection with sexual 
proeesses, a inore general knowledge of the pliysiological and psycho- 
logical basis of sexual life would be desirable. For the reeognition of 
oiie’s own emotions and the aetions determiiicd by them, the acquaint- 
ance with scientifically established faets may also be of great signifi- 
cance. One has to hope confidently that advancing culture, in particu- 
lar when it spreads not only in its individual aspeets but also to its 
full content, will, in the end, not lead to a deterioration of sexual habits 
after all, but to their refinement and inereased nobility. 

(H. E. Timerding, HA:>rDwöRTi^RBUCH, p. 713) 

The knowledge of the basis of sexual life “would be desirable” 
(not “is essentiai”); the acquaintarice with seientifie faets “may be 
of significance” (not “is”); “one has to hope confidently” . . . 
“deterioration of sexual habits . . . their refinement and inereased 
nobility.” Nothing but empty phrases. 

But this deplorable State of aflairs goes deeper than this: the 
findings and the theory formation themselves are moralistieally 
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prejudiced. Tliis is tlie case eveii with authors wlio in other fields 
do not sliow tlus conservativ^e prcjudice. Small wonder, since 
the scxual ideology is the niost deeply anchored of all conserva- 
tive ideologies. 

It is a well-known fact that frigidity in women is based on an 
ijiliibition of vaginal feeling, and that, when this inhibition is 
eliininated, vaginal excitation and orgastic poteiicy retiirn. Yet, 
in a popular pamphlet, “Neuland der Liebe—Soziologie des 
Gesclileciitslebens” by Paul Krische, \ve read the following: 


Plic OTily point oi sexual exciJatioTi and gratiiicatioii in the worna^i 
is tlie clitoris, and not, as is stiil contended even by scientists and 
physicians, also tlie inside of the vagina and the iitcrus. For sexual 
cwcitation presupiioses the corpora cavernosa and the Krause bodies, 
and these are found on!y in the clitoris. Thus neither ntenis nor 
vagina can convc'y sexual pleasure sensations, particularly since they 
also serve as the birth canal for the child. . . . In order not to inake 
childbirth unbearably painful, nature made the seiisitive part, the 
clitoris, becomc smaller, . . . so that the outlet of the vagina became 

insensitiv('.In this way, nature creatcd that conflict which within 

the history of hunianity she was unable to solve: by inaking the 
vaginal outlet insensitive in order to make childbirth possible, she also 
prevented the desirable satisfaction of woman in coitus (p. 10). 


Krische States further that in the Germanic race ‘‘at least 60 
per cent of the women never, or only rarely, reach satisfaction 
in coitus.”^ This he ascribes to the allegedly greater distance 
between clitoris and vagina in this race. Nevertheless, on the 
same page, conservative morality gets its due: 

The inost favorable age for hearing children is between 20 and 25. 
In order to prevent preinature pregnancies, nature has established the 
low sexual excitability of the girl as a protective measure. 


One might ask why nature then was so clumsy as not to post- 
pone ovulation (i.e., the maturing of the eggs) also until the age 

1 One might ask, then, how is it possible for the other 40 per cent of women to 
expericnce satisfaciiun after all, if the arrangcments of nature make it impossible? 
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of 20 or 25. One might ask furtlier why tliis modern God ‘ nature” 
has not provided tliis protection to the large perccntage of girls 
who, in spite of evcrytliing, suffer severely froiu scxiial excitation. 
In addition, wc know ihat girls mastnrbatc not onlv at the age of 
14, but at the age of 3 and 4, that they play willi dolls and wish 
to have babies by tlieir fathcrs—in spite of the fact that ‘ nature” 
considers the age of 20 or 25 the "‘appropriatc” age. Could tliis 
‘‘nature’^ possibly be the cconomic position of woman in our 
society and “good beliavior’’ in sexual matters? For how about 
Negro and Croatian girls of 14? Ilas iiatnrc forgotten to provide 
for them? 

Objectively, such theories are nothing but maiioeuvres to dis- 
tract scieiitific interest froin the true social and psychic caiises of 
sexual disturbances, 

The predominantly or exchisivehj hiolo^istic coneept of the 
sexual urge as heitig in the Service of proereaiion is a method of 
repression on the part of conservative scxologij, It is a finalistic, 
i.e., idealistic coneept. It presupposes a goal whieh of necessity 
must be of a supernatural origin. It reintroduees a metaphysical 
principle and thus betrays a religious or inystical prejudiee. 


2. MARITAL MORALITY AS THE INIIIBITING FACUOR IN ANY KIND 

OF SEXUAL REFORM 

a) Helene Stöeker. 

In the preceding seetion we have tried to sliow that what leads 
any kind of conventional sex reform into a blind alley is the 
institution of marriage and the belief in its biological nature; that 
all sexual misery can be logically reducjJ to the ideology of 
marriage by way of whieh authoritarian society decisively inflii- 
ences all sexual aetivity. Even the best and most progressive 
among the sex reformers—though their program may be correct 
from the standpoint of sex-economy—all of them fail at this point. 
And that is what makes their programs sterilc and hopeless. 

The German sex reform movernent has been sinashcd. But in 
all other countries it is rnaking headway, even though burdened 
with all the contradietions whieh stem from the denial of 
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adolescent sexuality. The discussion to follow applies equally to 
any kiud of progressive liberai sex reform. 

The Deutsche Bund für Mtitterschutz und Sexualreforrn (Ger¬ 
man Society for the Protection of Mothers and for Sex Reform), 
tlie guiding spirit of which was Helene Stöckcr, published its 
“Richtlinien” (guiding lines) which were drawn iip and accepted 
iil 1922. We first quote the ''Richtlinien,” which in principle are 
sound from a sex-economic point of view. 


Deutscheii 


RICHTLINIEN 

des 

Billides für Muttersehutz und Sexualrefonn 


1. Contont and aim of the movement. 

This movement grows on the soil of a joyous, life-affirming Weltan- 
schauung, out of the conviction of the value and sanetity of human 
life. 

It attempts to make life betwecn man and woman, parents and 
children, and people in general, as rich and fruitful as possible. 

Oiir task is, therefore, to cariy to ever larger iiurnbers of people the 
realization of how ugly are the social eonditions and ethical coneepts 
which not only tolerate but foster prostitution, venereal disease, sexual 
hypocrisy and enforced abstiuence. 

The confusion in today's rnoral values and the resulting personal 
sufferings and social evils call for relief. This, however, cannot be 
achieved by eliminating symptoms, but only by the eradieation of the 
real causes. 

But our movement wants not only to eliminate evils; it also wants 
to help in a positive manner toward a fulfilrnent of personal social 
life. Our goal is 1) to proteet life at its souree: maternal health; and 
2) to make sexuality a potent instrument not only of proereation, but 
of individual development and joy in life: sex reform, 

2. The general principle of morality. 

The first prerequisite lor healthier human and sexual relationships 
is the elimination of those mõral coneepts which base their demands 
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on allcgedly supernatural commands, on arbitrary human regulations, 
or simply on tradition. Ethics, too, should be based on the findings of 
advancing Science, We cannot thoughtlessly let something remain 
a mõral demand that was truc in oarlier times and only served the 
purpose of certain classes. To us, the touchstoric of what is “mõral” 
is whether it leads to a richer and more harmonious life, individual 
and social. 

Thus we rejcct the concept that body and mind are two antithetieal 
things. We do not want to see natural sexiial attraction stamped as 
“sin,” “sensuality,” fought as something low and beastly, and the 
“conquering of the flesh” made the guiding principle of morality! To 
us, man is a unitary being wliose psychic and physical needs have an 
equal right to healthy development and care. 

Mõral preccpts are really only sueh as arise of necessity from the 
eoriditions of peacelul social livlng where cveiybody has equal rights 
and the optimal opportunities for the development of their capacities. 
“Mõral” to us is that which, under given conditions, best scrves the 
development of the individual personality and bctter fonns of social 
living. 

3. Sexual morals. 

Our governing mõral concepts and social conditions breed sexual 
hypocrisy, physical disease and other ailrneiits. We consider it our 
task, therefore, to make the widest circle of pc^ople realize the in- 
tolerability of such conditions and the confusion in such concepts, and 
to fight such concepts and conditions with all our might. We do not 
want “virtue” confused with “abstinence” nor do we want to tolerate 
One kind of morality for the man and another for the woman. 

Sexual intercourse as such is neither mõral nor iinmoral. Based on a 
natural urge, it becomes one or the otlier only through accompanying 
circumstances and people s attitude. The significance of sexuality goes 
beyond procreation, though this is its most important elfect. Rather, 
a sexual life which corrcsponds to a person s individuality and needs 
is the prerequisite of a person^s inner and ouler harmony in life. It 
presupposes, inherently, another personality, to be won by the forces 
of attraction. Then, love life opens a wealth of new possibilities of 
living and experiencing, ways to a greater depth and refinement of 
one’s view of life and one’s knowledgc of people—the only way, 
finally, to full Creative being in motherliood and faiherhood. 
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We ha\’e qiiotecl so exteiisi\*cly ])ecaiise we identify ourselves 
essentially witli w^hat was said; biit also iii order to make a coii- 
tradietion stand oiit morc clearly. Under ‘"Content and aim of the 
movement/' tlie necessity of the “eradie-ation of the real eauses'* 
of sexual misery is poiiited out; that “inorality” serves the pur- 
põses of eertain classes is recognized and stated; that “a sexual 
life which correspoiuls to a pcrsoi/s indi\’ichiality and needs is the 
prerequisite of a persoii s iiiiier and outer hannony in life” is in 
complete accord willi sex-econoniic findings. But—already with 
the fonnulation that this is the onlv \va\ to “fnll c‘reati\’e lieing 
in motherhood and fatherhood/’ a thosis is snuigizlcd in whicli is 
unproved and iiicapable of proof and wliicli introdiu c^s a stale- 
ment which suddenlv' luillifies e\’er\'tliing tlait went liefore. It is 
the point at which thiis far any treatmeaU of sexuality has failed, 
to wit, the problein of }*outh and marriage. 

\Vr consider it neeessarv ihal tlie voiitli of botli s( ,\t's Ix' hardiaied, 
be edueated to self-discipliiic and to r(‘sp(*c't of tlu' otla^r st‘\ and ils 
task; iij jiarticular, that the male youth shoukh at ixn cmtIv tinu, l<‘arn 
and practice coiisideratioii of the hiiinan dignitv oi the woinan, of lier 
psychic and emotioiial life. \V'c demaiuL thereforr, (ihsiii]irnrc unlll iitc 
time (yf complete pJiijsical and pHijchlc mainritij. \\’e recogiiize, liow- 
ever, the natiiral right of adult peojilc*, man or woman, to stwiial 
intereourse corresponding to their needs, provided it takes place with 
th(.* full realization of the responsibiliU' lor tlie possible conseqnences 
and withoiit intrusion on the righis of oth('r people (for exaniple, to 
sexual faitlifulness). 


Here, we have the following contradietions w ith wdiat was said 
bef ore: 

1. Consideration for the ‘'human dignity” of the woman. That 
this is not simply one of those oid plirases about female sexuality, 
is immediately made clear by the sueeeeding sentence: 

2. 'We demand, therefore, abstinence until the time of com¬ 
plete physical and psychic maturity.” 

The question is not asked why the sexual aet is an insult to 
woman"s “human dignity"’; whether that is true generally, in the 
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abstract, or only today, in tliis society, and why. Further, tliere 
is no statement as to when youth may be regarded as physically 
and psycliically mature, or what are the crileria of such maturity. 
Obvionsly, adolesccnis reacli pliysical niaturily around the aver- 
age age of 14 or 15; thcy ar(^ then capable of procrcation. Psychic 
maturity they reach at varioiis ages, dependiiig on their early and 
latcr oru irorirneut. Already a nuniber of coiitradictions, wliich are 
not solv^ed but crealed by such a gencral formulation of ‘ physical 
and psycliic inaturitv/' 

3. ‘^Recognition of llic natiiral riglit of adult people to sexual 
intercourse.” When are the^' “adult’'? “Pro\'ided that it takes 
place witliont intrusion on tlie rights of othor people, for example, 
to sexual faithfulness/’ Tliat ineans: tlie husband has a right to 
the body of his wife and vice \xa*sa. What right? ünl\^ that which 
is given liini lu’ tlie legal institution of niarriage, and no other. 
A point of view u hieh is exactly tliat of reactionary law and that 
of Üie verv ideologv against wlücli tlie drafters of the Richtlinien 
profess to fight. 

Tlie next contradictioii: 


Wv do not see tlu* essence ot niarriage and its “inoralit\ '’ in tlie 
fiilfilnicnt of certaiii lonnalities. Preseiit-dav coneepts leave tlie mo- 
tives for a inarital uiiion ont of coiisideratioii, just as lõng as the pre- 
scribed forrn is adlicaaxl to. All lovc' relatioiisliips which bear the 
rubber stamp of iormal Ciirreetness—and onh these~are considered 
“mõral. ’ All othcrs are considered “immoral," withont anv considera- 
tion of their inner justification, their \’alue and voliniturv responsibilitv. 
Finally, in aecordance with tlu\se eoneepts, jxople arc‘ forced by law 
to eontiiiue. their niarriage evcm when th('v f(‘el that li\irig together 
has no loiiger any nieaniiig or purposi^, when it has beeome nothing 
but a torture, or eveii when they liave ceased to Iive togetlier. 


Well and good. But: 

Wc consider legaUtj rccognizcd niotiogauious viarriagc tlw liighcst 
and mast dcsirahle farm of htnnan .scx rcIations\ Better thaii anvthing 
else, it will guarantee a lasting regulation of sexual intercourse, the 
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healthy development of the family aud the maiiitenancc of human 
society. We do not fail to recognize, hovvever, that lifelong, strictly 
moiiosamous marriaffe is, and has alwa\’s becn, an ideaal acliieved bv 
a few only. In fact, the larger part of sex Iile takes place bc^ore mar- 
riage and outsidc of H. Legally bouiid marriage is incapable, both for 
pst/chic and cconomic reasons, of absorbing all the possibilities of 
jtistified love rclaiiomhips, that is, incapable of developing them, in 
all cases, into a lasting ‘‘one-marriage.” 

Thus, one advoeates “legally recognized nnonogamoiis mar- 
riage,” wliile at the saine tiine one “doos not fail to reeognize” 
that lifelong monogamous marriage is, and has always been, an 
ideal acliieved by only a few, and tliat the larger part of sex life 
takes place extramatrinionially. The people vvho defend the 
institution of marriage on principle never think of inquiring about 
its historv and social funetion. They can deeree tluit it is the best 

J ^ 

of all forrns of sex relations— and can State the exact opposite in 
the same breath. Thns, tliere is smull wonder that their reforms 
are exhausted in sudi vague, platitudinous phrases as the foh 
lowing: 


Consecjiiently wc advoeate the lollowiiig: 

a) Freservation oi legally recognized inonogarnoiis marriage based 
on an actual equality of the sexes; the Inrtherance of the economic 
possibi]iti<^s for marrying, but also of the psijchic possibilities throiigh 
edueation for marriage and pareiithood, eoedueation and other nieas- 
iires for a better and deeper “getting-to-know-eaeh-other" between 
the sexes; 

b) More liberai dioorce laws in cases wliere the conditions which 


led to the marriage iio longer exist, further, when the marriage no 
longer fuKils the purposes of a lasting cornpaiiionship (in particular, 
replacing the principle of guilt by that of incompatibility); 

c) Mõral and legal reeognition of relationsliips in which the aware- 
ness of responsibility for tlie consequences is present and proven— 
even whcri the legal formalities are not comphed with; 

d) Fight against “Prostitution” by sanitary measures and psychir 
and economic means for the elimination of its causes. 
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1. The “actual equality of the sexes,” in authoritarian society, is 
nothing but an empty phrase. It would requirc a democratic 
economy and a person s right to his own body. If tliese conditions 
were given, however, marriage in its present form would auto- 
maticallv cease to exist. 

J 

2. The furtherance of economic possihilities for marrying also 
remains an empty phrase xinder the present conditions of pro- 
duetion. Who is to do the furthering? Tlie very society which is 
interested in the perpetuation of the present rnode of produetion? 

3. Edueation for marriage: This is something which, in reality, 
is taking place all the time, beginning in infaney. It is against 
the very results of this edueation that tlie Bvnd was established. 
An institution wliich requires sex repression for its inaintenance, 
is a priori at variance with ‘‘eoedueation” and a “deeper getting- 
to-know-eaeh-other” of the sexes, if these are not again to beeome 
empty phrases. 

4. “A/ore liberai divorce laws*^ in tlxemselves mean little. 


Either the economic position of tlie woman and the cliildren is 
sueh that a divorce is economicallv impossible. In this case a 
‘liberalization of divorce laws” does no good. Or the conditions 
of produetion change in sueh a manner that economic inde- 
pendence of tlie woman and social care of the children beeomes 
possible. In that case, the termination of a sexual companionship 
will no longer meet anv extemal difflculties, an\'how. 

5. Fighting the causes of prostiUition. The caiises are unem- 
pIo)Tnent and the ideology of chastity for the “well-brought-up” 
girls. To fight this, it takes more tlian sanitarx' measures. Who 
is going to take these measures? The same reaetionary soeietv 
which is incapable of managing unemplovmcnt and depends 
for its existence on the ideologv of chastitx ? 

Sexual miserv caniiot be overeome by sueh measures. It is an 
essential part of the existing social strueture. 


b) Auguste Ford. 

None among the socialist sexologists has stressed more than 
Forel the hygienic damages of the mercenary aspeets of the 
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sexiial functioii. He recognized all tlie basic sexual difficiilties 
which spring froni tlie aiitlioritarian vvay of li\'ing, witliout, it is 
true, coniprehending tlie dceper econoniic roots of sexual misery. 
Correspondinglv, his fiiidings resull in lanieutations instead of 
practicid coiisequeuces, in well-nieaniiig bils of advicc instead of 
the rcalization of the specific coniiection between sexual misery 
and prevailing social structurc. As iniglit be expected, liis ideo- 
logical prejudice exprcssed itself in contradictions in his own 
views. As lõng as it was a inattcr of gencralizations, his etliical 
point of view, as exprcssed in his pamphlet, Sext^elle Ethik, 
was that “the gratification of the sexual instinet, in man and 
woman, is, all in all, not a matter of ethics." Thus he wrote, “We 
boldlv State that anv sexual intercoiirse wliich does no härm to 

J 

either of tlie partners nor to tliird persons or lo the quality of a 
possiblv resultiiig child . . . cannot be immoral” . . . '‘As lõng 
as they do no härm, one has to tolerate these aets, all the more 
in that happiness and healthy joxous work often depend on a 
normal instinctual gratification” (p. 20). Magnificent sentences, 
consideriiig the times in which they were penned. After stating 
that the man “usuallv has a polygarnous constitution” (betraying 
the influence of double sexual moralitv which beclouds the find- 
ing of faets), Forel gives the following advice: 

Tlie etliical sexual ideal is defiuiteh/ the monogauious marriage 
based on inutual and lasting love and faithfulness and hlcssed unth 
children. . . . This is not as rare an occuriaaicc as our modern pessi- 
inists coritend, but it is also not of verv irequeiit occurrence. In order 
that this marriage be what it can and should be, it has to be absolutely 
fre(^; that ineans, both partners must be absolutely equal; there must 
be no exteriial compulsion to keep it together, sueh as the responsi- 
bility toward the children. That ineans, in the first place, separate 
property rights for husband and wife and proper evaluation of any 
kind of work on the part of the woman as well as the man. 


But in that case, marriage eliminates itself, for ForeFs last 
postulate takes away its very basis, the sexual and economic 
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suppressioii of tlie woman. And in praclice, tliis is what it looks 
like (letter from a palieut seeking advice): 

Polygamous conflict: ‘"For qiiite soine tirno, 1 have^ had a passion for 
another woman. I try to fight it in väin. As a iriarried man, possessing 
the dearest spoiise with whorn I have been living peaceably for 32 
years. . . . f well realize that sneh a liaison woiild be in no way jnsti- 
fied or even excusable. Ne\ c‘rtheless, 1 find mvself again and again 
too weak to resist this passion.” 

'‘Suggestion is to be tried first in eombating tbis.’’ ‘7n sueh 
cases,*' Forel continues, is difficult fo f^ive advice,^* Indeed it 
is difficult, considering tlie fact tliat ev^ery mernber of conserva- 
tive soeietv has it constantlv dinned into hiin tliat a relationsliip 
with another wornan is “in no way justified or even excusable.” 


c) The end of the World Leop^ue for Sextml Reform. 

Duriiig the läte ’20s, the liberai humanist and socialist Magnus 
Hirschfcld had organized his work in tlie fonn of the World 
Lcofi^ue for Sexnal Reform. Tliis bodv coinprised the then most 
progressix^e sexologists and sex reformers of the world. Its pro- 
gram contained the following points: 

1. Political, econoniic and sexual equality of woman. 

2. Liberation of marriage (in particular, of divorce) from the 
influcncc of cluirch and State. 

3. Birth control in the sense of responsible proereation. 

4. Eugenic measures for the insurance of healthy progeny. 

5. Proteetion of unmarried motliers and children born out of 
wedlock. 


6. Correct evaluation of intersexual variants, especially of 
hornosexual men and women. 

7. Prevention of prostitiition and venereal disease. 

8. The coneept of sexual disturbanees as pathological mani- 
festations instead of as cvime, siu or vice. 

9. A sexual penal law whicli would punish only actual en- 
eroaehments on tlie sexual freedom of another person, but would 
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not iiiterfere with sexual activities engaged in by mutual consent 
of adult individuals. 

10. Planned sexual education and Information. 

The Danisli sex-economist, Dr. Leunbach, who was one of 
tlie three presidents of the WLSR, has described tlie great merits, 
of tlie World League, at the same tinie giving a relevant criti- 
cisin of its contradictions.^’ The rriain points of his criticism 
were in regard to the attempts of the World League to carry 
out its sexual refonn “unpolitically”; its liberalistic generosity 
which went as far as leaving it to each country to let themselves 
be guided by their respeetive laws; the neglect of infantile 
and adolescent sexuality; and the affirmation of the existing 
institution of cornpulsive inarriage. 

After the death of Hirschfeld, Norman Ilairc and Leunbach 
publisihed the follovving declaration: 

To all members and sectioiis of the World League for Sexual 
Reform : 

We, Dr, Norman Häire, London, and Dr. Leunbach, Copenhagcn, 
the surviving presidents of the WLSR, are in the sad position of 
ha\ang to announce the death of our first president, Magnus Hirsch¬ 
feld. He died in Nice, on May 14, 1935. 

What we would like to do vvould bt‘ to call a congress to consider 
the fate of the WLSR. This seenis unfeasiblc for the same reason for 
which it was impossible to call a new international congress since the 
last one in Bnio in 1932. Political and eeononiic conditions in Europe 
have made impossible not onlv international congresses, but also 
further work of the WLSR in many coiintries. The French seetion no 
longer exists, the Spanish seetion has ceased all aetivity since the 
death of Hildegart, as have most seetions in other countries. As far 
as we can establish, the English seetion is the only one which con- 
tinues to funetion actively. 

In the absence of an international congress, the two survivdng 
presidents see themselves forced to the realization that the continua- 
tion of the WLSR as an international organization is no longer 
possible. 

2 “Von der bürgcrlichcn Scxualrcform zur revolutionäreri Scxualpolitik." Zeitschr. 
f, Polit. Psychol. u. Sexualök. 2, 1935, 
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For this reason, we declare the World League for Sexual Reform 
to be dissolved. The individiial sections will have to decide for them- 
selves whether they want to continuc to fiinction as independent 
organizations or whether they want to dissolvc. 

Among die members of the various sections, considerable differ- 
ences of opinion have arisen as to the extent to which the League 
should continuc its original non-political character. Soine members are 
of the opinion that it is impossible to reach the goals of the WLSR 
without at the sarne tiine fighting for a socialist revolution. 

Dr. Häire insists that all revolutionaiy activity should be kept out 
of the program of the WLSR. Dr. Leunbach is of the opinion tliat the 
WLSR cannot achieve anythiiig because it has not joined the revo- 
lutionary workers’ moveinent nor is in a position to do so. Dr. Leun- 
bachs point of \’iew has been published in the 7.citschr. f. Polit, 
PsycJioL u. Scxualök., 2, 1935, No. 1, Dr. Ilaire/s answer in No. 2. 

Now that the World League for Sexual Reform has been dissolved, 
the members of the various sections are free to decide these problems 
for themselves. 

Norman IIaire 
J. n. Leunbach 

This was the end of an organization which attenipted the 
liberation of sexuality within ihc frariiework of reactionary 
society. 


3. THE BLIND AIT.EY OF SEX EDUCATION 

Tlie present crisis of education in gencral and of sexual edu- 
cation in particular has set into focus the (uiestion whether 
children should get sexual infonnaiion, wlietlicr one should ac- 
custom them to the sight of the naked human body, more spe- 
cifically, of the human genitals. There is a consensus of opinion 
—at least in circles not directlv under the influence of the church— 
that secrecy about sexual matlers does far more härm than 
good. Tnie, there is a decent and strong intention to put an end 
to the present desperate State of affairs in education. But tliere 
are also striking disagreeinents among the educational reformers, 
disagreements which can be traced to two sources: personal and 
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social. I sliall discuss only a few of the fiindamental diflBculties 
which inake themsehes felt whenevcr nakediiess and sex in- 
formation are piit forward as an aim. 

Among the infaiitile sexual impulses, those aiming at the 
observation and the display of tlie genitals ari' particiilarly well 
known. Under present cducational conditions, these impulses 
are iisiially repressed at a ver\^ early tiine. As a rcsult of this 
repression, children develop two different feelings: First, they 
develop guilt feelings because they know that they are doing 
something stricth' forbidden if they give iii to tlieir impulses. 
Second, tlie fact that the genitals are covercd up and ‘‘taboo” 
gives a m\;stic air to e\ en thing sexual. Consequcntly, the natural 
impulse to look at things changes into lascivious curiosity. De- 
pending on the extent of the repression, eitlier sexual shyness or 
lasci\'iousness develops more strongly. Usually, both exist side 
by side, so that the oid conflict is replaced by a new one. The 
later outcome is one of two things: either the repression is main- 
tained and neurotic s^anptoms develop, or the r(‘pressed breaks 
through in tlie forni of a per\ ersion, T)amel\\, exhibitionism. Given 
a sex-negating upbringiiig, the devclopment of a sexual strueture 
which disturbs iieither subjeetive well-being nor social living 
is mostly the result of chance and the interplav of a number of 
faetors, sueh as the liberation from parental and to soine extent 
from social authority in puberty, and, most iinportantly, the 
abilitv to establish a norinal sex life. It is easv to see, then. 
that the repression of the irnpulse to obser\ e and to display the 
genitals leads to results wlucli no ediicator could consider 
desirable. 

Sexual edueation in the past proeeeded from a negative valua- 
tion of sexuality and from ethical instead of hygienic arguments. 
Its results are neuroses and perversions. To objeet to an edueation 
aeeepting nakedness means to agree with the usual antisexual 
edueation. On the other händ, to sanetion nakedness and to leave 
the other aims of sexual edueation untouehed would mean ere- 
ating a contradietion which would either render any practical 
attempt illusory or would render the situation even more di£B- 
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cult for the cliild. A compromise in the field of sex education is 
iiot possible because the sexual impulse follows its own iiJierent 
laws. Before tackling the qiiestion of sex education at all one 
must first take an unequivocal stand for or against sex-affinnation 
or sex-negation, for or against the ruling sexual inorality. With- 
out clarity about one’s own standpoint in this question any dis- 
cussion of tlie sexual problem is fruitless; it is the prerequisite 
of any agreeinent in these matters. Where, however, sueh a clari- 
fieation of the prerequisites leads to, shall be shown hcrc. 

We rejeet, then, a sex-negating upbringing because of its 
dangers to health, and deeide in favor of a sex-affirming up¬ 
bringing. Some people will say that tliis is not so dangerous after 
all, that they acknowledge the value of scxuality and that it is 
only a matter of ‘"furthering its sublimation.’" But that is not the 
point here. It is not a question of sublimation, but of tlie con- 
erete question whether the sexes should lose their sliyness to 
expose their genitals and other eroticallv iinportant parts of 
their bodies. More concretely: whether edueators and pupils, 
parents and children, when bathing and playing, should appear 
before each other naked or in bathing costurne; whether naked- 
ness should becoine a matter of course. Everyone who accepts 
nakedness uiiconditionally—conditional acceptance has its place 
only in the conservative nudist clubs where nudism is praetised 
for the training in sexual abstinence—ever^x)ne wlio does not 
strive for mere islands in the (X^ean of soeial moralitv but for 
a general reform toward natural sexuality, will luu e to examine 
the relationship of nakedness to sexualitv in general and will 
have to see if the consequences of his endeavors—no matter what 
their present practicability may be—Iie in the direetion of his 
intentions. 

Medical experience shows that sexual repression results in 
illness, perx^ersion and laseiviousness. I.et us try to formulate 
the conditions and the results of a sex-aflBrmative upbringing. 
If one is not ashamed of appearing naked before a child it will 
not develop sexual shyness or laseiviousness; on the other händ, 
it will undoubtedly wish to have its sexual euriosity satisfied. 
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Hiis wish One can hardly deny; in doing so, one would create 
a far more difBcult conflict inuch harder for the child to suppress. 
In addition, there would be a far greater danger of a perversion 
developing. Of course, one could not object to masturbation, 
and would have to explain to the child the process of procrea- 
tion. One might evade the child’s request to watch sexual inter- 
course. But that would already mean a restriction of a sex- 
aflSrmative attitiide. For what could one say to a cynical sexual 
moralist who would ask whv the child should not watch sexual 
intercourse and who would point out that, as analytical experience 
shows, practically ever>^ child has listeiied to it, anyhow? So why 
should the child not see it? He might ask, further, what could 
be the objection to it, since tlie child often enough observes the 
sexual act between anirnals anyhow? Such questions might force 
us to admit that we have no argument against it, except perhaps 
an ethical one, which would only support the position of our 
moralist. Or else we would have the courage to admit that if 
we do not want the child to watch the act, it is not in the child^s 
interest, but in the interest of our own undisturbed pleasure. 
The only alternative would be either to turn to sexual ethics 
again—which of necessity is always antisexual—or to faee the 
most touchy of problems, our attitude toward S€»xual intercourse. 
In the latter case, we would have to inake sure that the District 
Attomey^s offiee did not hear about it beeause he would inevi- 
tably bring a charge of indeeeney against us. 

The reader who bclieves that we are exaggerating is asked 
to follow us a little further in order to convince himself that ap- 
proval of nakedness and sexual edueation, factiially and ration- 
ally carried out, carries with it the danger of jail for edueator as 
well as pupil.^ 

Let us suppose that in our own sexual interest we divert the 
child’s desire to watch sexual intercourse. We soon beeome en- 
tangled in insoluble contradietions and find that all our endeavors 


3 The editor of a Journal who roprinted this soction—which first appeared as an 
artide in the Zeitschr. /. psychoan, Pädagogik in 1927—was senteneed to 40 days in 
jail, by a highly liberai Government. 
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are thrown overboard if we did not give a strictly truthful answer 

to the child s question as to when it will be able to do the same. 

It has learned that tlie child grows within the mother, and also, 

tliat for this purpose the parents have to engage in the sexual act. 

If the parents had been courageous they liave toid the child that 

sexual intercourse is pleasurable, just as playing with the genital 

is pleasurable to the child. But if the child knows tliis, it cannot 

be put oflF for very lõng. With puberty, there is increased sexual 

excitation, involuntary ernissions, menstruation, ete. If we tried 

to put the youngster ofF any longer, our sexual moralist would 

ask the logieal question—though it may soiind ironical—what 

were our objeetions to sexual intercourse now? He will rightly 

point out that among the industrial workers and the peasantry, 

sexual life is taken up as a matter of course at the time of sexual 

maturity, that is, around the age of 15 or 16. No doubt we shall 

feel embarrassed at the thought tliat our sons and daughters 

might insist on their right to full sexual intercourse at the age of 

15 or 16, or possibly earlier. After an embarrassed hesitation, we 

will look for arguments. We may remember the argument of 

‘ cultural sublimation,” the argument that abstinence in puberty 

is necessary for intellectual development. We may reeommend 

tliese youths—who previously had growTi up without sexual re- 

strictions—that, in their own interest, they remain abstinent “for 

0 

the time being.” But our malicious and well-informed moralist 

will put forward two arguments which cannot be countered. 

First, he will say, there is no abstinence anyhow: sexologists and 

analysts contend that nearly 100 per cent of adolescents mastur- 

bate, and he cannot see any fundamental difference between 

masturbation and the sexual act. More tlian that, not only does 

0 

masturbation reduee sexual tension less eflSciently than does 
sexual intercourse; it is also conneeted witli much more conflict 
and, consequently, much more liarmful. Seeond, he will say, if 
masturbation is so universal, the thesis of the necessity of absti- 
nenee for intellectual development cannot be correct. He will 
have heard it said that not the occurrence of masturbation, but, 
rather, its absence in childhood and puberty is a pathological 
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sign; that notliing proves that adolescents living in abstinence 
grow into more actix^e adults, on the contrary. At this point we 
may remember that Freud reduced the general intellectual in- 
feriority of women to their greater sexual inhibitions and that 
he contended that the sexual life is the prototype of social achieve- 
ment. True, later on he coiitradicted himself when he asserted 
tliat sexual repression was necessary for cultural achievement. 
He failed to distinguish satisfied and unsatisfied sexuality; the 
former furthers, the latter iinpedes cultural achievement. The 
few bad poems which occasionally are created during abstinence 
are of no great interest. 

Intellectually convinced by this time, we will try to find the 
motives of our untenable argunientation; in so doing, we find 
in ourselves all kinds of interesting and not exactly pleasant tend- 
encies, tendencies which do not seem to fit our progressive en- 
deavors. Our argument about intellectual development proves a 
rationalization of our reluctance to let sexuality take its natural 
course. This we will wisely keep from our moralist, but we will 
frankly admit the untenability of our arguments and bring up a 
more serious one ourselves. Namely, what will happen to tlie 
children resulting from these first unions sincc there is no eco- 
nomic possibility of bringing them up? Our opponent will ask 
in amazement whv we do not want to inform all adolescent 

J 

vSchool children about contraception. A vision of the laws against 
immorality will soon bring us back to the solid ground of social 
reality. All kinds of things will occur to us: That, with our ap- 
proval of nakedness, with our sexual education—dealing not with 
the fertilization of flowers, but of humans!—we are pulling one 
stone after the other from the edifice of conservative morality; 
that the ideal of virginity until marriage becomes as hoUow as 
that of etemal monogamy, and with that the ideal of conven- 
tional marriage in general. For no sensible person will contend 
that people who have had a sex education which is serious, un- 
compromising and based on Science, will be able to conform to 
the prevailing compulsive customs and morality. 

Our moralist, häving brought us to the place where he wanted 
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us, will ask triumphantly whether we really believe tliat ariy of 
the dernancls which result from aii attempt at honest sexual eclu- 
cation can be carriecl tliroiigh under existing social conditions. 
Iie will ask whether we really consider all this desirable. He will 
add, with full justificatioii, that he oiily wantcd to prove to us 
that everytliiiig had to remaiii michanged, sex-iiegating educa- 
tion, neuroses, pcrversions, prostitution and venercal diseases, 
if the hi<ih values of niarria^c, chaslity, the fauiilv and conserva- 
tive society were to be maintained. Thereiipon many a fanatic 
among the sex ediicators will take to liis heels. In doiiig so, he 
will act niore honestly and conscioush , in l^etler awarencss of 
his owii position, ihan he wl^o, in order not to lose the sense of 
his progressiveness, will say that all tliis is greatlv exaggcrated, 
that sex information coiild not possiblv ha\e all these effeets, 
tliat, in fact, it is not so iiuportant after all. lint then one migjit 
juslly ask, why all the efforts? 

If individual parents gi\’e their children a eonsistent rational 
sex educalion they will have to know tliat lliere are many things 
which tliey will liave to renounce and wliieh ordinarily parents 
value rnost highh^ in their children, sudi as attaelnnent to the 
family far beyond puberly, a sexual life of the children sueh as 
is considered “deeent” today, siibinission to the parent’s judg- 
rnent in iinportant life deeisions, “good matches” for the daugh- 
ters according to pre^'alent concepls, and many more things. 
The few parents who will bring up their children in this manner 
have no social infliicnce, They also ha\ e to keep in mind that 
they will expose their cliildren to serious conflicts with the pres¬ 
ent social and mõral order, allhough the\^ are spared neurotic 
conflicts. But anyone who, dissatisfied with the present social 
order, believes himself able to change the T)resent order by anv 
aetivities on a large seale, say, in schools, will soon conie to feel 
that by withdrawal of his nieans of existence or bv far more 
severe measures—mental institution or jail—he will be deprived 
of the possibility to diseuss with us the question as to whether 
his method of changing the social order is the correct one. We 
need not adduee proof for the fact tliat the representatives of 
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society which a.r6 matGrially intcrcstecl in thc maintcnancc of tlie 
present sodid order tolerate or e\'cn fiirther sncli reform niove- 
ments as are only insignificant pastimcs but immediatcly become 
brutal and utiliže all the aniplc means of suppression at their 
disposal as soon as it is a niatfer of serious cndeavors which 
tlireaten to shake their material and the corresponding ideal 


values. 

Sex education taises serious problems of imich greater con- 
sequence tlian most sex reformers even dream of. It is for this 
reason that there is no progress whatsoever in this field, in spite 
of all the knowledge and means which sexual research has placed 
in our liands. We are up against a powerful social apparatus which 
for the time being offers passive resistance but wliicli will pro- 
ceed to active resistance with the first serious practical endeavor 
on our part. All hesitatioii and precaiition, all indecision and 
tendency to conipromise in questions of sex education can be 
traced not only to our own sexual repressions but—in spite of 
the honesty of educational endeavors—to the fear of getting into 
serious conflict witli the conservative social order. 

The following two examples from the sex hygiene clinic will 
show that medical conscience often forces one to take measures 
which are in sharp conflict not only with conservative moralism 
but also with the usual kind of sex reform. 


A girl of 16 and a boy of 17, both strong and well developed, come 
to the sex hygiene clinic, shy and apprehensive. After inuch en- 
couragement, the boy asks whether it is really so harmful to have 
sexual intercourse before the age of 20. 

“Why do you think it is haimful?*' 

‘That s what our group leader in the Red Falcons says and every- 
body else who taiks about the sexual question.” 

“Do you talk about these things in your group?*' 

“Certainly. We all suflFer horribly, but nobody dares to talk openly. 
Just recently, a bunch of boys and girls Icft and formed their own 
group, because they couldn*t get along with the group leader. Iie is 
one of those who keeps saying that sexual intercourse is harmful." 

‘TIow lõng have you known each other?" 
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“Three years/* 

‘*\lave you hvid sexual iiitercourxe together?" 

No, l>\i\ \ve love ('ach other veiy mucb and we must break up 
b('causc \vt' always get so torribly excited.” 

"Ilow is thatV" 

(After a lõng pause.) “Well, wc kiss each other, and so on. Most of 
them do that. But iiow wc are almost going crazy. The worst thing is 
that bccausc of oiir functioiis we always have to work togetlier. She 
has had vciy^ frcquciit cryiiig spells rccently and I am beginning to 
lail in school.” 

“What do you two thiiik would be the best solution?” 

“We thoiight of brcakiiig up, but that wouldirt work. The whole 
group we l(*ad would disintegrate, and then tlic same thing would 
happcn with another group.” 

“Do you do sports?” 

“Yes, but it\s no good at all. When we are together we only think 
of on(‘ thing, Please tc*ll us wliether it's really harmful.” 

“No, it is not harinfiil, but it ofU*n crcates great difBculties with 
parents and other people.” 


I explained to them the physiology of puberty and of sexual 
intercourse, the social obstacles, the danger of pregnancy, and 
contraception, and toid them to think thiiigs over and come back. 
Two weeks later I saw them again, happy, gratefnl and able to 
work. They had overcornc all inncr and outer difBculties. I con- 
tinued to see them occasionally over a period of two months and 
became certain that I had bcen able to save two young people 
from falling iil. The salisfaction about this outcome was only 
marred b}^ the realization that such successes of simple counseh 
ing are rare exceptions, diie to the neurotic fixations of most of 
the young people who come for advicc. 

The second example is that of a woman of 35 who looked much 
younger than her age. lier situation was the following: She had beeii 
married for 18 years, had a grown son and lived with her husband in 
an outwardly happy niarriage. For the past three years, the husband 
had had a relationship with another woman. The wife tolerated this, 
with a good understanding of the fact that after a marriage of such 
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loiig duration thcre will be a desire for another sexual partner. For 
some months now, she had been suffering from her sexual abstinence 
but was too proud to induce her husband to have intercourse with 
her. To an increasing degrt^e, slie siitfcred from palpitations, insoinnia, 
irritability and depression. Sh(? had made the acquaintance of another 
man, but mõral scniples kept her from häving intercourse with him, 
although she herself considered her scruples nonsensical. Her husband 
kept boasting about her fidelity, and she knew perfectly well that he 
would not have been williiig to grant lier that right which he took 
for hiinself as a matter of course. She asked what she should do, saying 
that she could no longer stand the situalion. 


A case like this needs careful aiml)'sis. Continuation of sexual 
abstinence meant the certainty of neurotic illness. To disturb 
tlie husband in his ncw relationship and to win him back was 
iinpossible for two reasons. First, he would not have let himself 
be disturbed and had openly admitted that he no longer had 
any sexual desire for her; second, she herself no longer dcsired 
him. There remaincd only a sexual relationship with the man she 
loved. Tlie difficulty was that she was not economically inde- 
pendent and the husband, on hearing of it, would immediately 
have started divorce proccedings. I discussed all these possibili- 
ties with the womari and toid her to think it over. After a few 
weeks I learned that slie liad decided to establish a sexual rela¬ 


tionship with her frierid and to keep it a secret from her hus¬ 
band. Her stasis-neurotic disturbances disappeared soon there- 
after. Iler decision liad been made possible by iny successful 
attempt to dispel her mõral scruples. According to law, I had 
become guilty. What I had donc was to make sexual gratification 
possible for a woinan on the vergc of neurotic illness. 

It was at about tliis tiine that one night I found a copy of my 
pamphlet SEXUAi.FiiREcuNG und Sexualbefriedigung in my letter 
box, with the following sentences written on the cover: ‘T warn 
you! DonT go too far, you dispoiler of youthi Stop this business, 
you dog—beat it to Russia! Or else!” 

A threat to life as the response of conservative soeiety to a 
matter-of-eourse medieal proeedure. One can easily understand 
the cautiousness of customary sex reform. 



Chapter V 


THE A U T H O R I T A R I A N FAMILY AS 
EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS 


The forernost breeding place of the ideological atmosphere of 
conservatism is the authoritarian farnily. Its prototype is tlie tri- 
aiigle: fatlier, niother, child. Whilc the farnily, according to con- 
servative concepts, is the basis, tlie “nucleus'" of human society as 
such, the study of its chaiiges in the coiirsc of historical develop- 
nient and of its social fuiiction at any given time reveals it to be 
the result of definite eeonoinic constellations. Thus, we do not 


consider tJic farnily the cornerstone and laasis of society, but the 
prodiict of its econoinic structnre (matriarchal and patriarchal 
farnily, Zadruga, polygynous and monogynons patriarchy, ete.). 
If conservative sexology, rriorality and Icgislature keep pointing 
to the farnily as tJic basis of “state” and “society,'’ thev are correct 
insofar as the authoritarian farnily is indeed part and parcel, and 
at tlie saine time, prerequisite, of tlie authoritarian State and of 
authoritarian society. Its social significance lies in its following 
charaeteristies: 


J. Econornicalltj: In the early days of capitalism, the farnily 
was the economic unit of eiiterprise and stiil is ainong the farmers 
and small tradesmen. 


2. Socially: In authoritarian society, the faniily has tlie im- 
portant task of proteeting the wonian and the children who are 
deprived of economic and sexual rights. 

3, PoliticaUy: In the pre-capitalistic phase of home-industry 

and in early industrial capitalism the fainih' had iininediate roots 

in tire familial eeonomy (as is stiil the case in the economic set-up 

of small fanns). With the developmcnt of the means of produe- 

tion and the collectivization of the work proeess, however, there 
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occurred a change in the function of the family. Its immediate 
economic basis became less significant to tlie extent to which the 
vvoman was included in the productive process; its place was 
taken by the poliiical funclion which the famdy now began to 
assume. Its Cardinal function, that for which it is mostly sup- 
ported and defended by conservative Science and law, is that of 
serving as a factory for authoritarian ideologies and conservative 
structures. It forms tlie educational apparatus through which 
practically every individual of our society, from the moment of 
drawing his first breath, has to pass. It influences the child in the 
sense of a reactionary ideology not only as an authoritarian insti- 
tution, but also on the strength of its own structure; it is the con- 
veyor belt between the economic structure of conservative 
society and its ideological superstructure; its reactionary atmos- 
phere must needs become inextricably implanted in every one of 
its members. Through its own form and through direct influenc- 
ing, it conveys not only conservative ideologies and conservative 
attitudes toward the existing social order; in addition, on the 
basis of the sexual structure to which it owes its existence and 
which it procreates, it excrts an immediate influence on the 
sexual structure of the children in the conservative sense. It is 
not by accident that the attitude of adolescents toward the ex¬ 
isting social order, pro or contra, corresponds to their attitude, 
pro or contra, toward the family. Similarly, it is not by accident 
that conservative and reactionary youths, as a ruie, are strongly 
attached to their families while revolutionary youths have a nega- 
tive attitude toward the family and detach themselves from it. 

This has to do with the sex-negative atmosphere and structure 
of the family and with the relationships among the members of 
the family. 

Thus, in studying the educational significance of the family, 
we have to investigate two separate facts: first, the influence of 
the concrete social ideologies which influence youth with the 
help of the family, and second, the immediate influence of the 
“triangle structure” itself. 
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1. TIIE INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL IDEOI.OGY 

Whatever difFerences there may be between the families of 
different classes, they have one importärit thing in common: they 
are all exposed to the same sex-moralistic atmosphere. Whatever 
individual class morality tliis or that class may have does not 
counteract this atmosphere; it exists beside it and compromises 
with it. 

The predomiiiating tv^Dc of the family, the lower middle class 
family, extends far bcyond the social class of the ‘lower middle 
classes,” into the upper classes and even farther into the class 
of the industrial workers. 

Tlie basis of the middle class family is the relationship of the 
patriarchal father to wife and children. He is, as it were, the ex- 
ponent and representative of the aiithority of the State in the 
family. Because of the contradiction between his position in the 
produetion proeess (subordinate) and his family funetion (boss) 
he is a top-sergeant type; Iie kotows to tliose above, absorbs the 
prevailing attitudes (hence his tendeney to imitation) and domi- 
nates those below; he transmits the governmental and social 
coneepts and enforces them. 

As far as sexual ideologtj is coiicerned, the social ideology of 
marriage of the lower middle class family is identical with the 
basic idea of the family in general, lifelong monogamous mar¬ 
riage. As miserable and hopeless, painfnl and intolerable as the 
marital sitiiation and familv constellation may be, the members 

w m 

of the family must defeud it, in the family and outside. The 
social necessity of doing so makes it necessary to hush up the 
actual misery and to idealize family and marriage; it also pro- 
duees the widespread family sentimentality and the slogans of 
“family happiness,” “the hoine as the castle,” “the quiet harbor” 
and the haven of happiness which the family allegedly represents 
to the children. The fact that in our own soeiety things are even 
more hopeless outside of marriage and family, because there 
sexuality laeks any kind of help, material, legal or ideological. 
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is misinterpreted in ihe seiise tliat ihe family is a naiural, hio- 
logical institution. The self-dcception about tlie true state of 
atfairs and the sentiinental slogaiis which are important elements 
in tlie ideological atniosphere are a psychic neeessily; they help 
tolerate the psychicallv intolerable family situation. This is why 
the treatinent of neuroses is apt to destroy familial and niarital 
bonds, becaiise it does awav with illusions and bares tlie actual 
truth. 

The goal of cducalion, fwrn the venj heginning, is edueation 
for marriage and familt/. Edueation for a profession comes nmch 
later. A sex-ne^atins: and scx-denvinii edueation is not onlv 
dietated bv the soeial atrnosphere; it is also necessitated by the 
sexual repression on the part of the adults. Williout a far-reaeh- 
ing degree of sexual resignation, existence in the atrnosphere of 
the compulsi\ e faniih^ is impossible. 

In the typieal conser\'ati\ e family, tlie influeneing of sexuality 
takes on a speeifie form vvliich lavs tlie basis for a '‘marriage and 
famihmentalitv. That is, by an overemphasis on the fiinetions 
of eating and excretion, the ehild is arrested in the stages of 
pregenital erotieism, while genital aetivitv is strietlv inhibited 
(prohibition of masturbation). Pregenital fixation and genital 
inhibition cause a displaeement of the sexual interest in the 
direction of sadism. The sexual ciiriositv of the ehild is activelv 
suppressed. This ereates a contradietion with the existing living 
arrangements, tlie se^xual bchavior of the parents in front of the 
children and the inevitable sexual milieu in the family. Needless 
to say, the childrem observe everything although they get dis- 
torted impressions and ideas of what goes on. 

The ideological and edueational inhibition of sexuality, with 
the simultaneous witnessing of the rnost intimate aets among the 
adults, already lay in the ehild the basis for sexual hypocrisy. 
This is somewhat Icss the case in industrial workers’ families 
where there is less emphasis on the funetions of eating and 
digesting while the genital aetivity is more important and less 
taboo. For the children of sueh families, the confliets are fewer, 
the way to genitality blocked less. All this is entirely due to the 
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economic conclitions of the industrial worker’s family. If a 
worker is econoniically successful and ascends a few steps into 
the workers’ arislocracy, liis children are exposed inore strongly 
to the pressure of conscrvative morality. Wliile in the conserva- 
tive family sexual suppression is more or less complete, it is 
mitigated in the industrial workers' milieu by the fact that the 
children are much less supervised. 


2. THE TRIANGI.E STRUCTURE 


On the onc haud, the familv influences the child in the sense 
of social ideolo^v. On the other händ, tlie verv constellation of 
tlie familv, its triam/lc strueture, has in itself an influence on the 
child which again lies entircly in the direction of the conserva- 
tive tendeneies of soeietv. 

Freud\s disco\’ery that wherever this triangle strueture exists 
the child develops definitc sexual attaehments, of a tender and 
sensual nature, to its parents, is basic for an understanding of 
individiial sexual developrnent. The so-called ‘'Oedipus complex” 
comprises all those relationships which are determined, in their 
intensity as well as in tlieir final outeome, bv the family and the 
larger enviromnent, The child direets its first genital love im¬ 
pulses toward the persons in its iminediate environment, which 
means, in most cases, the parents. Typically, the parent of the 
other sex is lo\ ed and tlie one of the same sex hated. These feel- 


ings of hatred and jealousy are soon coniplicated by guilt feelings 
and fear. The fear is primarily conneeted with the genital feel¬ 
ings toward tlie otlier parent. This fear continues with the actual 
impossibility of satisfving the incestual desire and brings about 
the repression of the desire. This repression is the basis of almost 
all of the sexual disturbances in later life. 

Two faets which are basic for the outeome of this infantile 
experience should not be overlooked. First, there would be no 
repression if the boy, although forced lo renounce his genital 
desire for liis mother, were at the same time allowed to mastur- 
bate and to play genitally with girls of his own age. People 
do not like to admit the fact that sueh sexual playing (“playing 
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doctor,” ‘playiiig house”) always takes place when children are 
together for any length of tiine; because tliese games are con- 
demned by tlie environment, they always take place on the sly, 
with guilt feelings and consequent harmful fixations to these 
games. The child who does not dare engage in siich games when 
opportunity presents itself fits into the schemc of fainily educa- 
tion but is certain to develop a serious impairrnent of its later sex 
life. It is impossiblc rnuch longer to deny these faets and to eseape 
the consequences that follow from them. Triic, they cannot be 
mastered within the framework of authoritarian soeiety and as 
lõng as family edueation is guided by econornic and political 
principles. 

The repression of the early sexual drives is determined, quali- 
tatively and quantitatively, by the way parents think and feel 
about sexuality. Miich depends on whether the parents are inore 
or less strict, whether the negative attitude of the parents extends 
to masturbation, ete. 

The fact that the child experiences his genitality, at the critical 
age between 4 and 6, in the parental home, forces on him that 
solution which is t)q)ical of fainily edueation. If a child were 
brought up from its third year togetlier with other children and 
without the inflnence of the parent fixation, it would develop an 
entirely different sexuality. The fact should not be overlooked 
that family edueation eounteraets a collective edueation even if 
a child spends several hours a day in a kindergarten. In a practical 
way, the family ideology has mudi more influcnce on the kinder¬ 
garten than the kindergarten on family edueation. 

The child cannot eseape a sexual and authoritarian fixation to 
the parents. It is oppressed by parental authority on the basis of 
its physical smallness alone, whether this authority is strict or 
not. Soon, the authoritarian fixation drowns out the sexual one 
and forces it into an uneonseious existence; later, at a time when 
the sexual interests try to turn to the extrafamilial world, this 
authoritarian fixation stands as a powerful inliibition between the 
sexual interest and reality. Just because this authoritarian fixation 
beeomes largely uneonseious, it is no longer accessible to con- 
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scious influencing. It means little that this unconscious fixation to 
parental authority oflen expresses itself as its opposite, as neu- 
rotic rebellion. Tliis caniiot releasc the sexual iiiterests except 
perhaps in the form of inipnlsive sexual aetions, of a pathological 
coiTipromise belween sexuality and guilt feeling. The dissolution 
of this fixation is the hasic prrrcquisite of a healthii sex life. As 
things are todav, only a sinall ininority of people sueeeed in this. 

Parental fixation—l)oth sexual fixation and submission to pater- 
nal autliority—rnakes the step into sexual and social reality at 
puberty difiicult if not iinpossildc. The conservative ideal of the 
good boy and good girl who remain hopelessly stuck in the 
infantile situation far into their adult lives, is the extreme opposite 
of a free, independent youth, 

A further characteristic of family edueation is tliat parents, 
especially tlie inother, unless she is forced to work outside the 
hoine, see in tlieir children the only content of their lives, to the 
great disadvantage of the cliildren. Faets sueh as that the children 
tlien play the roie of household pets wliom one can love but also 
torture according to one’s wliiins, tliat the emotional attitude of 
the parents inakes thern altogetlier unsuited for the task of eduea¬ 
tion, are platitudes whicl:i need no furtlier mention. 

Marital iniserv, to the extent to which it does not exhaust itself 
in the rnarital confliets, is poured out over tlie children. This 
ereates new dainage to their independence and their sexual struc- 
ture. But, iu addition, it ereates stiil another conflict: that be- 
tween their aversion to niarriage beeause of what they have 
witnessed, and the later econoinic conipulsion to marry. In 
puberty, tragedies are most likely to occur when the adolescents 
have just eseaped frorn the dainage wrought by infantile sex 
edueation and now trv to shed the family fetters also. 

The sexual suppression which the adults had to impose on 
themselves in order to be able to tolerate the marital and familial 
existence is thus extended to the children. And since they must, 
for economic reasons, later sink back into the familial situation, 
the sexual suppression is perpetuated from generation to gen- 
eration. 
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Siiice the conipulsive family, economically utk] icleologically, is 
part and parcel of authoritarian society, it woiild be nlterly naive 
to expect tliat its effects coiild possibly be eradicated withiii tbis 
socictv. Iil additioii, tbese effects are in the family itself and are, 
bv wav of uneonscioiis nicchanisms, inextricablv ancliored in 
eacli indi\ idual, 

In addition to the direct sexiial inhibition resulting from the 
attachinent lo tlie parents, we have the guilt feelings diie to tlie 
enoimous hatred which accurniilates diiring all the years of li\ ing 
in the familial situation. 

If this hatred rernaiiis cojiscious. it may beeome a powerful 
individual revõlutionarv forec; it wall caiise the indi\idixal to 


break familv ties and mav beeome the motor power for aetions 
a^ainst the conditions which ereated the hatred. 

If, on the other händ, tlie hatied is repressed, it develops into 
the opposite traits of blind lovalty and infantile obcdience. Sueh 
traits are bound to beeome severe handieaps if siich a person, for 
soine reason, joius a liberai movement. Sueli a person may be in 
favor of complete freedom l)iit rnav sond his cliildren to Snnday 
sehool and ma}' himself not give up mcmbersliip in the church 
beeause 'Iie couldn’t do sueh a thing to his dear oid parents.” Iie 
Wall show all the signs of indeeision and lack of independcnce, 
diie to his fixation to the family. Iie vvill not be a fighter for 
freedom. 

The identical family situation, of course, may also produee 
the “revolutionary for neurotic reasons.” He is often found among 
middle-class intellectuals. The guilt feelings attached to his 
revolutionary feelings make liim a doubtful asset to a revolution- 
arv movement. 

Familial sex edueation is bound to darnage the individuals 
sexuality. If one or the other sueeeeds, in spite of everything, in 
fighting through to a healthy sex life, it usually takes place at the 
expense of the family ties. 

The repression of the sexual needs ereates a general weakening 
of intellectual and cmotional funetioning; in particular, it makes 
people lack independcnce, wilbpower and critical faculties. 
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Autlioritarian society is not concerned about “morality per se.” 
Rather, the anchoring of scxual morality and the changes it 
brings about in tbc organism create that specific psychic struc- 
ture whicb forms the rnass-psychological basis of any authori- 


tarian social order.’ The vassal-strueture is a mixture of sexual 


impotenee, helplessness, longing for a Führer, fear of authority, 
fear of life, and mvsticism. It is eharaeteried by devout loyalty 
and simultaneous rel)ellion. Fear of sexuality and sexual hvpocrisy 
cliaraeterize the “Babbitt” and his milieu. People with sueh a 
strueture are ineapable of demoeratic living. Their strueture 
nullifies all attempts at establishing or maintaining organizations 
run along truly demoeratic prineiples. They form the mass- 
psyeliologieal soil on which the dictatorial or bureaucratic tend- 
eneies of their democratically eleeted leaders can develop. 

The political funetion of the family, then, is twofold: 

1. It reproduees itself by crippling people sexually. By per- 
petuating itself, the patriarchal family also perpetuates sexual 
repression with all its resuUs: sexual dislurbanees, neuroses, 
ps\'chose.s, perxersions and erimes. 

2. It ereates the individual who is forever afraid of life and 


of authoritv and thus ereates again and again the possibility 
that masses of people can be govemed b}’ a handful of powerful 
individuals. 


Thus the familv tiains for the conservative indivndual its 
peeuliar significance as a fortress of that social order in which 
he belicves. It is for this reason tliat the family is one of the 
most keenly defended institutions in conservative sexology. 
For it does “cuarantee the maintenanee of the State and of so- 
ciety”—in the conservative, reaetionary sense. The evaluation of 
the family thus beeomes the kevstonc for the evaluation of the 
general nature of different kinds of social order. 


IC/. J)iu< Einhruch ukr Siixu \LMOk\L, whcie 


this is historically provecl. 



Chaptet\ vi 


THE PROBLEM OF PUBERTY^ 

In no othcr fiekl has conservative ideology been able to infiii- 
ence sexologv as deeply as in the sexiial problem of adoJescenc-e. 
The cssence of all treatises on the subject is ihe jurnp from the 
finding that piiberty is essentially the reaching oi scxual maiuritij 
to the demand that adolescents should Iive in scxual ahsiincnce. 
Whatever tlie terms in which this demand is eouched, in whatever 
wav it may be rationalized, by alleged biological arguments as 
that of “not yet achieved maturity’' before the age of 24 (Gruber), 
or by recourse to ethical, cultural or “hygicnic” reasons, none of 
the authors known to me has hit upon the idea ihal the scxual 
misertj of youth is hasicaUt/ a social proldem, that it would not 
exist hut for the demand for scxual ahslinencc made hy conserva¬ 
tive soeiety. In trying to justify this social demand biologically, 
culturally or ethicallv, its proponents get into the most absurd 
contradietions. 


1. TIIK CONFLICT OF PUBERTY 

All the phenoraena of the conflict of puberty and the neurosis 
of puberty derive froin one faet. This is tlie conflict between the 
fact that an adolescent, at about the age of 15, reaehes sexual 
maturity, i.e., experiences the physiological necessity of sexual 
intereourse and the eapaeity to proereate or bear children, and 
the other fact of being economically and structurally incapable 
of ereating the legal framework demanded by soeiety for sexual 
intereourse, i.e., marriage. This is the basie difiieulty. There are 
others in addition, sueh as the sex-negative upbringing of the 
child which in turn is part of the whole System of conservative 

1 C/. Reich, Der sexuelle Kampf der Jucend. 
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sexiial order. In primitive matriarehal societies, sexual misery of 
youth is unkiiown. On the contrary, all reports are to the effect 
that puberty rites introduce adolescents to a full sex life imme- 
diately on rcacliing inaturity; that in many of tliese societies there 
is much emphasis on sexual happiness; that puberty rites are a 
great social event; that many societies not only do not hinder the 
sex life of adolescents, but further it in every way possible, e.g., 
by providing special houses to which adolescents move after 
häving reaehed sexual maturity.“ Even in those primitive societies 
where the institution of strict monogamous marriage is already 
(^stablished, the youth, from puberty until marriage, have, never- 
theless, complete freedom of sexual intereourse. None of the 
reports points to the occurrence of sexual misery among adoles¬ 
cents or suieides among them beeause of frustrated love. In these 
societies, the conflict between sexual maturity and lack of genital 
gratifieation does not exist. This is tlie basic difference between 
primitive and authoritarian soeiety. In the latter, it is true, 
puberty rites stiil exist, in the form of various ecclesiastical rites 
(confirmation, ete.), but not only with complete camouflaging 
of their true nature, but, on the contrary, for the purpose of 
exercising the exact opposite influence on youth. 

The most clearly defined expression of adolescent misery is 
masturbation. Except for pathological cases, it is nothing but the 
substitute for lacking sexual intereourse. As simple as this fact is, 
I have as yet not found it stated in any sociological treatise. 
Perhaps I have overlooked one. The point is that this simple fact 
is kept so carefully hidden that it is possible to overlook it. In the 
sexological üeatises, tlie puberty conflict is defined not as ma¬ 
turity—no sexual intereourse, but as maturity—no possibility of 
marriage. Masturbation continues to be condemned by the church 
and by moralistically prejudieed and sexologically ignorant physi- 
cians. True, in recent years it has frequently been stated that tiie 

“Sueh pcoples quictly let their childrcn satisfy their hardly awakened instinets 
with a freedom which we ourselvcs would call impudent indeeeney' {freche Unzucht), 
whilc the aduks legard it as ‘play’ . . . Among many primitive societies, boys and 
girls meet each other with the most naive affeclion.’* (Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib, 1902.) 
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fight against masturbation oiily increases the niisery by intensify- 
iiig tlie pathogcnic giiilt feelings. Yet, such kriowledge—with the 
exception of soine popiilar wTitings by autliors like Max Hoclann 
—remained buried in scicntific treatiscs. The masses of adolescents 
have never heard about it. 

Psyclioanal) tic investigation of the uiiconscious aspects of the 
pubert}*^ coriflict showed, in brief, a rcactivation of early infantile 
inccstiioiis desires and sexiial giiilt feelings; these guilt feelings 
are attached to the iinconscioiis phantasies and not the mas- 
tm*batory act itself. Orgasm rescarch has pro\ ided a correction of 
psychoanalytic findings: it is not the incest phantasies which 
cause masturbation, biit the sexual excitation due to the increased 
activity of the genital apparatiis. The sexual stasis causes the oid 
incest phantasy to be revived; the phantasy does not cause the 
masturbatory activity, though it determines the forin and content 
of the psychic experience accompanying the masturbatory act. 
This, and only this, explains the fact that it is exactly at the time 
of sexual maturity that the incest phantasies reappear, and not 
earlier or later. 

The puberty conflict, then, represents a regression to more 
primitive, infantile forms and contents of sexuality. To the extent 
to which tliis regression is not the result of a patliological infan¬ 
tile fixation, it is the restilt exclusively of the social negation of 
genital gratification in the sexual act at the time of sexual ma¬ 
turity, There are two possibilities: Either the adolesccnt enters 
puberty incapable of finding a sexual partner, as a result of his 
early sexual developrnent; or the social frustration of sexual 
gratification forces him into masturbation phantasies and with 
that into the pathogenic situation of infantile conflict. Needless 
to say, these two situations are not basically different, for the 
former also is nothing but the result of a sex-suppressive infantile 
situation. The only difference is that in the first case the social 
barrier to sexuality has made itself felt fully in childhood, in the 
latter case not until puberty. It would be more correct to say 
tliat the two inhibitions of sexual developrnent, the infantile one 
and that at puberty, meet and reinforce each other in that the 
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infantile inhibition creates the fixation to which tlie later social 
inhibition in piiberty makes the individual regress. The more 
severe the infantile dainage to sexuality, the less chaiice has tlie 
adolescent to take up a norinal scx life, that is, the more effective 
is the social barrier to adolescent sexual intercourse. 

The guilt feeling with masturbation is so mudi more intense 
than with sexual intercourse because it is heavily burdened with 
incest phantasies, while gratifying sexual intercourse makes incest 
phantasies superfluous. If there is a strong fixation to infantile 
objects, tlie sexual act is disturbed also, and the guilt feelings are 
no less intense than with masturbation. One sees again and again 
how satisfying sexual intercourse relieves tlie sexual guilt feel¬ 
ings. Since, other things being equal, masturbation never pro- 
vides the saiiie gratification as sexual intercourse, it is 
acconipaiiied by more guilt feeling than the sexual act. There are 
all kinds of transitions between tlie extrenie type of adolescent 
who is completely incapable of taking tlie step from his infantile 
parenlal fixation to a real sex life and the other type who manages 
this step withoiit difficulty. 

The first type represents the ideal of the “good’' voungster, who 
is attached to his faniily, wlio gives in to all tlie demands made 
by his parents as the representatives of conservative society; he 
is the good pupil according to reactionarv staiidards, modest, 
without ambition, submissive. This type later on forms the elite 
of the resigned marital partners and imcritical political followers. 
He is also the t^'pe who provides the main quota of iieurotics. 

The second type, which is apt to be classed as antisocial, is 
basically rebellious, ambitious, averse to the parental home and 
the demands of its narrow milieu, provides among the workers 
the revolutionary element. In many strata of the middle classes 
this type is represeiited by psychopaths and impulsive charaeters 
who are apt to deteriorate socially unlcss they establish contact 
with a social movement, because otherwise they get into con- 
fliiets wliich are insoluble within their o\vn milieu. Since they are 
of more than average iiitelligencc and capable of intense feelings, 
their teaehers, who are geared to the “good” ones and tliose of 
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below average iiitelligence, do not kiiow what to do with them. 
They are apt to be called “morally insane” (the yardstick being 
reactionary ‘niorals”) even if they commit iiothing worse than 
fulfilliiig the natiiral function of their sexiiality. But since tliis, 
uiider the conditions of sexual living iii our society, of necessity 
friiiges on the criminal, siich adolescents are, for purely social 
reasons, mudi exposed to “delinquency.” We agree here fully 
witli Lindsey^ who States: 


In gerieral I find that Üicre are several types of youth who are 
unlikely to get iiito trouble. First, there is the type that laeks energy, 
seif coiifidence, and initiative. One cliaracteristic of inost of the bovs 
and girls who get into diSiculties is that they have just tliose qualities, 
and are all the niore worth savinjx on that aeeount. It is not alwavs 
true that the boy or girl who nover is willful or troublesoinc laeks 
energ)'^ and charaeter, but it is quite likcly to be so. Consistcntly 
higil marks in deportrnent in sehool, especially for a boy, may merely 
niean that he laeks courage and energy, and perhaps health, and is 
restrained, not by morality but by fear, for “morality'' doesnH plav 
much part in the reaetions of the nonrial lad—not if he is the healthy 
young animal he should be. He ought to be about as uncoiiseious of 
his sOLil as he is of his breathing, or ariy other vital thing about him. 

( “Rp:volt,'’ p. 94.). 


2. SOCIAL DEMAND AND SEXUAL REAOTY 

Three questions regarding adolescent sexuality require clarifi- 
cation: 

1. What demands does autlioritarian society make on the 
adolescent, and what are the reasons for these demands? 

2. What does adolescent sex life between tlie ages of 14 and 
18 really look like? 

3. What are the aseertained faets regarding the consequences 
of a) masturbation, b) abstinence, and c) sexual intereourse 
in adolescents? 

In formulating "‘ethical noniis” for sexual living, reactionary 


a I me REvof.T of Moderjs' Yoinii. By Judge Ben B. Lindsey and Wainvviight Evans. 
New York; Boni & Liveriglit, 1925. Hereafter referred to as “Revolt," 
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society demands of tlic adolescent absolute chastity before mar- 
riage. It condemns sexual intercourse and masturbation alike. 
(We are speaking liere not of individiial writers biit of the 
general ideological atmosphere). Science, to the extent to which 
it is—thougli completely unconsciously—influenced by reaction- 
ary ideology, formulates theses which are to give this ideology a 
solid and scientific basis. Very frequently it does not even do 
tliat, biit siinply keeps pointing to the famous ‘ nioral nature” of 
man. In doing so, it forgets about the very point of view of which 
it keeps reminding its ideological opponents, namely, that the 
legitiinatc task of sciencc is only that of describing facts, without 
evaluation, and of explaining these facts as to their causality. 
Where it goes beyond tlie attempts to justify the social demands 
by inoralistic argiiinents, it employs a method which is objectivelv 
nuich inore dangeroiis, namely, the method of camouflaging 
inoralistic \iewpoints by pseiidoscientific theses. Morality is 
being ''scientifically” ralionalized. 

Thus, for example, the statement is made tliat the ahstine7^^e 
of adolescenis is nccessanj in the intcrest of social and cultural 
achicvcnient. This statement is based on Frcud"s thcory that the 
social and cultural achieA^emcnis of man derive their energv from 
sexual cnergies which wcre diverted from their original goal to 
a "higher” goal. This thcorv is known as that of ''sublimation.” 
It has been badly misinterpreted in that sexual gratification and 
sublimation were made into a rigid and absolute antithesis. The 


question is, concretcly: wltat kind of sexual aetivity and gratifica¬ 
tion, and sublimation of what sexual dri\ es? 

It does not take more than casual obscrvation to realize the 
fallacy of the argument that abstinence is necessary for social 
development. It is argued that sexual intercourse of youtli would 
decrease their acliievements. The fact is—and all modern sexolo- 
gists agree in this—that all adolcscents masturbate. That alone 
disposes of this argument. For, could we assume that sexual inter¬ 
course would interfere with social achievement while masturba- 
tioii does not? What is the basic difference between masturbation 
and sexual intercourse? Is not, finally, conflict-laden masturba- 
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tion infinitely niorc hannful llian an ordcrly scx life? A hopeless 
confusion of argumeiitatioji! Unless oiie clistiiiguishes satisfactory 
and iinsatisfactorv sex life, one is incapable of seeing its various 
connections with sotial achievement and sublimation. Why does 
sucli a gap exist lierc in tbe theory of sexuality? The reason is 
obvious. It exisls because filling tliis gap would lead to the 
loosening of one after the other of the rivets which hoid together 
the complicated and clever structure of reactionary ideology. 

If the most important argument for adolescent chastity were 
officially invalidated, youth might get ideas into their heads and 
might procced to activities which. though in no way dangerous 
to tlieir health and their sociality, might constitute a danger to 
the continued existence of the authoritarian family and its insti- 
tution of coinpuisi\e niarriage. We shall demonstrate the con- 
nection between the demand for adolescent chastitv and marital 
moralitv elsewliere on tlie basis of facliial inaterial. 

'Now, lüliat does adolescent sex life look like in reality? Cer- 
tainly not as inoralily demands it lo be. Unfortiinatelv, tbere are 
110 exact statistics available. Ilowexer, cjucstionnaircs, the expe- 
riences in sex hygieijc clinics, tbe cjuestioiis askcd by adolescents 
in meetings on scxual bygiene, and gciieral sex-economic investi- 
gations leave no doiibt about the correctness of certain general 
observations. Complete abstinence, i.e., no sexual activity of any 
kind, hardly ever occurs in adolescent boys; if it does occiir, it is 
in cases of se\'ere neurotic inhibition. In girls abstinence may be 
sornewhat more frequent, but the findings in this respect are all 
too unreliable. There is no doubt, however, about this: sexual 
bchavior which could be justifiably callcd^ abstinence is so ex- 
tremely rare that in a practical way it does not coiint at all, 

In reality, all kinds of sexual practices are indulged in which 
rnay give the appearance of abstinence. One sees men as well as 
women who have been masturbating for years without kniowing 
it. In women, masked inasturbation frequently takes place by 
pressing the thighs together; riding bicycles or motorcycles is a 
frequent occasion of unconscious masturbatipri. Sexual day- 
drean)s, even without corresponding masturbatory activity, are 
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full rnasturbation psychically, at least with regard to its harmful- 
ness. Sexual daydreamers who do not masturbatc vvill assert that 
they Iive in abstincnce. In a certain scnse they are right: they are 
abstineiit with n^gard to gralijxcation, but not with regard to 
stimulation. 


a) Workers tjouih. 

Without exception, tliere is a great hesitation among the 
youngslers to talk with their Icaders about sexual niatters. It is 
signifieant that even ariioiig theniselves they do not dare to diseuss 
them in a serious manner. On the other händ, sex is constantly 
talked about in the form of dirty jokes and sniutty language; the 
whole adolescent atmosphere reeks with sexualit\\ A great inany 
general “cuss’' words are used to express things sexual. 

Eveiiings arranged lor taiks on sex information in workers’ 
organizations serve onl)' too often the purpose of confirming the 
youngsters in their abstinence. Rarely does one see people with 
a clear-cut sexual policy who present to the youngsters their 
Central problem correctly. In broaehing the problein of sexuality, 
all depends on how it is done. First, one must not betray even 
the slightest traee of einbarrassment or sex-negative attitude; 
seeond, one must talk in an absolutelv straiditforward manner; 
and tliird, experience shows that the burning interest really does 
not coine out into the open until one lels the audieiice ask their 
qiiestions in writing. Under those conditions, there are hardly 
any youngsters who do not ask questions after a talk, 

In spite of this attitude among adolescents, sexual intereourse 
is common, among agricultural youth as carly as 13, among the 
workers’ youth at about 15. 

Among agricultural youth there is the common custom of tlie 
girl waiting in front of a dancing place until a boy takes her in 
to dance. After the dance, during which scnsual behavior is quite 
open, he takes her out behind a hedge where they have inter¬ 
eourse. Contraeeption is as good as unknown; the common prac- 
tice is withdrawal, and abortion (by a quack, of course) is of 
frequent occurrence. 
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The iirban workcrs' voutli is Penerally iiiformed about contxa- 
ceptivcs, but make renuirkably little usc of this knowledge. The 
youth organizatioiis and parties iii pre-fascist Germany and Austria 
paid no attention to ihe problein of conlraception; the majority of 
tlie liigher part\^ olficials even had a negative attitude toward it. 

Many voulhs and x oiith leaders, thereforc, tried to take inatters 
into tlieir ovvn hands and organizcd meetings and taiks on the 
problem. Soon thev niet tlic grcatest obstacle: the parents. It was 
a typical occurrencc that even parents u'ho bclonged to political 
organizalions prohibited iheir grown cluldreii froin going to meet- 
ine[s of their oi ^anization whcn tlie\' licard that“such tliings^were 
going to be disciissed. Tlic same tliing was true when they sensed 
the beginning of pureb' friendly relationships, even in the case of 


18-year-oIds. 

J 


Experience shows, hou ex er, that the strictest par¬ 


ents cannot inaintain their attitude in the presence of a United 


mass of adolescents. 


Quite cominonly, organizations became disrupted by jealousy 
which often resulted in plivsical violcnce. Ainong the youthful 
functionaries thc^e were two t}pes. Tlie one lived in scxual ab- 
stinence; the otlier had a full sexual relationship. As far as the 
lirst typc was concerned, evcrybody was aware of the fact that 
the party work served as a substitiite for sexual activity. In a 
typical manner, their party activities began to slacken as soon as 
they found a sexual partner. Many adolescents, as a matter of 
fact, joined the organization only with the view of finding a sexual 
partner and left after häving found one. 

Very frequently, a boy and a girl “go with each other*' for a 
lõng period of time, without, however, häving sexual intercourse, 
because, as they say, “there is no opportunity.” However, part of 
the reason lies elsewhere, in inner inhibitions, such as fear of 
impotence. In the girls, the fear of sexual intercourse is typical. 
The boys rnore often urge intercourse; the girls, however, allow 
all kinds of sexual play but refuse intercourse. Correspondingly, 
hysterical fits and crying attacks are everyday occurrences. 

Nervous disorders are a Central problem of youth, more seri- 
ously among the girls. Among athletic youths, sexual repression 
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is more märked than among the non-athletic, and athletics are 
quite oommonly engaged in for the conscioiis purpose of mas- 
tering the sexual impulses. 

In summer cainps and student colonies also, one finds the 
two typical phenomena: on the one haud far-reaching sexual 
frccdom, on the other liand severe conllicts wliich often lead 
to explosions disrupting tlie whole community life. 

Girls often confess tliat when at hoine thcy liave tlie most 

intense longing for tlieir boy friend or a 1>ov friend but that 

unfortunatel}^ when it conies to the point of actually entering 

a relatioriship tliey find theinselves refusing it. Tli(‘v are unable 

to niake the transition froin phaiitasv life to actual sexual 

activitv. 

✓ 

The bovs rnasturbatc ha])ituallv, alone or mutuallv, an ac- 
tivity whicli occasionally goes as far as collectixe excesses. 
Masturbation is more common among bo^^s than girls. 

Dancing and other parties increase the sexual tension, with- 
out, however, resulting in corre.sponding disclnirge of tension. 

Those adolcscents who have mastered their internal prob- 
lems sufEciently to consider taking up sexual intercourse com- 
plain about the disastroiis lack of room facilities. During the 
warm seasons, thev have intercour.se out of doors, while in 
winter they suffer tremendously from the extern ai impossibility 
of being together. They lack the money to go to hotels; it 
hardly ever happens that a youngster has a room of his o\mi; 
and the parents object streniiously to their being together at 
homc. This leads to serious conllicts and to unhvgienic modes 
of sexual intercourse (in corridors, dark comers, ete.) 

The main dilRculty lies in the fact that the whole atmosphere 
of the workers’ youlli is pervaded by sexual tension while tlie 
majority of adolcscents are both too much inhibited emotion- 
ally and hemmed in bv extenial dilficulties to find a wav out. 

ml » 

Parents, party leadcrsbip and the whole social ideology are 
against them, while at the same time their more or less collec- 
tive living tends to force them in the direction of breaking 
through tlie established sex barriers. 
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A typical illiistration is a workers’ youth groiip in Berlin 
witli wlücli I had thc closest contact. They were about 60 in 
number, betwecn the ages of 14 and 18, predoniinantly boys. 
Here also, sexuality was a favorite tbeine, but rnostly in the 
form of jokes, nuiinly about sexual intercourse, less about 
masturbation. Thev would tease a bov wheii he was observed 


*‘going with” a girl. Most of tliein had sexual intercourse, and 
partners wcre changed rather froc|uently. Sexual intercourse 
was not taken verv serioiislv, mid thcre werc no scrious con- 

V * 

flicts with the exception of a few drainatic cases of jealousy 
which led to physical violence. There werc ne\ er any excesses 
or public ‘'orgies/’ Sexual intercourse usually took place dming 
liigilt parties, but frequenth^ also on day partics out of doors; 
nobodv paid much attention when a bov and a girl occasion- 
ally would “disappear,” Little was heard of masturbation or 
homosexual activities. But tlie bovs—not so much the girls— 
liked to talk to each other about their experiences. When I 
asked a young girl who had worked as a functionary in the 
group, why sexuality was not being taken seriously and always 
talked about jocularly, she said: “How coiild it be otherwise? 
Education says it’s all bad, but, after all, one has to talk about 
it and so it comes out in jokes.” 

The pessary was little known and used. The most common 
practice was withdrawal or the condom. Quite generally, the 
condom was considered an cxpensive luxury (a condom eost 
about 30 to 50 pfemnig). 

The work for the party was often disturbed by sexual con- 
fliets. Boys or girls would be accused of häving joined the 
party simply beeause of their respeetive partner. Girls, in par- 
ticular, often stayed only beeause their bov friends belonged. 
A girl functionary said tliat tliat was onlv beeause the ado- 
leseents did not know their own rninds with regard to their 


sexuality; to repress sexuality, she said, would be evem worse, 
but she thouglit that all this would not be so important if 
education were different and one could talk openly and seri¬ 
ously about these problerns. In winter, she said, the lack of 
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rooms where they could have intcrcoursc was iri itself a 
serious problcin: all aclolesceiits siilTered froni it severely. 

I know only the Atistrian and Ccnnan workers' yoxith well. 
0]i tlie basis of niany years’ experieTK c^ I can asscrt tliat, with 
sinall diflereiices, conditions are ccjualh' bopeless everywlicre, 
disastrous to healtb and the developincnt of social responsi- 
bility. In 1934, llu' National Socialist Go\ernrnent prohibited 
the coinniunal liikinu and staving overnight of male and fcinale 
voutli. Nobod\^ dured lo take ihis up in the interest of vouth. 

I liave no donbt that sexiial livinr^ conditions are dreadful in 
all eoTis(M*vaitiv(' counlries: tliis belief wa.s reinforced bv reports 

^ JL 

I had froin England, Ilnngary, A.inerica and other coiintries. 

The most abicxt misery youth has to siiffer comes froin the 
malicious gossiping of oid s])insters and sexnally iinsatisfied 
rnen and wonien in small towns and the country. This inakes 
it conip1et(‘1y iinpossible for youth to cstablisli a love relation- 
sliip, e\en if they were psychically capable of doing so. The 
lioredom of tlie people creates an enormous lasci\4ous curiositv 
and a rnalicioiisness wliich leads to nianv snicides. The pieture 
of sueh \’oulh is desperatc. \Mieii I lived in exile in Malmö, T 
had enoiigh leisure to get more than a glimpsc of it. Every eve- 
ning between 8 and 11, the youth of the town walked up and 
dovvn Main Street. Boys and giiis kept separate; usually 3 or 4 
giris walked togetlier, and 3 or 4 boys together. The boys made 
jokes and looked fresh and einbarrassed at the same tiine; the 
giris giggled at each other. Occasionally there woiild be some 
petting soinewhere in a corridor. Cultiire? Breeding gi*ounds 
for faseist mentalitv, when boredom and sexiial rottenness are 
met bv National Socialist fanfare. But there are no organizations 
which would atteinpt to iniprove this situation. 


h) Upper middle edass youth, 

Now let us tiini to Lindsey s report on the sex life of upper 
iniddle class )outh in America, The breakthrough of genital 
sex life in the schools was sueh as to force tlie authorities to take 
steps. Lindsey wites: 
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Likewise, at Phillips Academy, another boys’ school of the first ränk, 
it was found necessary a few yoars back to forbid dancing at the 
school because of the license that went with it. This incident likewise 
received wide newspaper publicity. Alfred E. Stearns, Principal of 
Phillips Academy, said iri an article in tlie Boston Glohe that measures 
which had previously been takeii had included the appointment of 
student and faculh' committees charged with the following diities: 

“1. To sen e as police and to remonstrate with, if not actually eject 
from the floor, couples who dance in an indecent manner. 

2. To prevent the adrnission of girls of questionable character. 

3. To prevent drinking, by boys and girls alike, on the floor and 
elsewhere. 

4. To eject tliose found to be under the infliience of liquor and to 
prevent the adrnission of those in like condition. 

5. To supen ise the girls' dressing room for the purpose of prevent- 
ing extravagaiit dress and indecent exposun», drinking, and loose talk. 

6. To insist that visiting girls should be accompanied by chaperones; 
to prevent auto 'joy rides’ during the dancing. 

7. To prevent the parking of automobiles in close proximity to the 
dance hall. 

8. To prevent other and outside gatherings exempt from the control 
and supervision of the main dance. 

9. To see that girls are promptly and properly returned to their 
rooms at the close of the dance.” 

I give this list at length because it leaves no doubt of the sort of 
conditions that existed in a school seeond to none in tliis country for 
the quality of its students. They are for the most part boys drawn 
from easteni homes of considerable wealth and culture. They have 
behind them first-rate traditions and training. 

(“Revolt,” p. 52) 

Instead of being surprised and morally indignant about the 
fact that sueh conditions are found in adolescents from "eastern 
homes of considerable wealth and culture/’ we should realize 
that sueh conditions do exist in spite of all external puritanism 
and antisexual edueation; only their forms appear as the opposite 
of antisexual rnorality. Wliat interests us here is not the fact 
that tlie suppressed sexuality breaks through in spite of the mõral 
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demands; that goes wiüiout saying. What interests us is the 
influence of sextial moralittj on the forms of the sexual activities, 
It will be readily seen that these forms corrcspond ncither to 
sexual morality nor to sexual economy; rather, they are a com- 
promise between the two, at the expense of botli. Lindsey writes: 


The first item in tlic testimony of these high-school studeiits is that 
of all the youth who go to parties, attend daiices, and ride together 
in automobiles, more than 90 per cent indulge in hugging and kissing. 
This does not inean that every girl lets any boy hug and kiss her, but 
that she is hiigged and kissed. And evidently this 90 per cent estirnate 
does not applv to those of oiir young people who lack the biological 
encrgy and the social urge which leads the most worthwhile portion 
of our youth to express their natural instincts in these social diversions. 
Another way of putting it would be to say that what leads these 
youngstcrs into trouble is an overllowing of high spirits and abounding 
energy which only needs inore wise direction. 

The testimony I receive regarding this estimated 90 per cent is 
practically unaniinous, If it be true, it mcans that these young people 
ha\'e inore or less definitely come to the conclusion tliat this minor 
forni of sex experience may bc legitimately indulged in. Also that a 
very large number do indulge in it, without perinitting the diversion 
to c‘xceed certain rather clearlv defined limits. 

Some girls insist on this kind of thing froin bovs they go with, and 

are as aggressive, in a subtle way, in their scaich for suc-h thrills as 

are the boys theinselves. 

¥ 

1 recall one very beautiful and spirited t^irl who toid me that she 
had refused to go out with a certain boy becanse he lacked pep, and 
didn't know how, as she put it, to ‘1o\'e me up.” 

“Do all the boys do such things nowadavs?’' I asked. 

“Of conrse they do,” siie retorted. “If they don’t therc is sometliing 
wrong with them.” 

(“Revolt,” p. 56f.) 


If Lindsey speaks of “overflowing of high spirits and abound¬ 
ing energy" he is right only insofar as the “abundance of energy” 
corresponds in part to tlie more lively sexuality of adolescents 
and in part is the result of the contradictory character of their 
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sexual activity. We Iiear that the adolescents consider hugging 
and kissing, i.e., the preliminary sexual activities, as something 
that mav be “legitimately” indulged in; also, that, on the other 
händ, thev do not “exceed certain ratlicr clearh' defincd limits.” 
We can express oiirselves less cautiously. What this means is 
tliat the adolescents practice all kinds of sexual stimiilation, 
while most of tliem do not procecd to the sexual act. Why, we 
must ask, do they allow thcinsclvcs everythiiig up to biit not the 
sexual act itself? The answer is siinple: official morality ex- 
plicitly designatcs sexual intcrcourse as the worst sexual activity. 
By engaging in petting, the adolescents sliow their eniancipa- 
tion; by refusing sexual intcrcourse, they show their obedience 
to conserx ative morality. Ilere, inarriageability on the part of the 
girl is also a consideration, because virginity stiil draws a pre- 
mium on the marriage inarket. Nevertheless, as Lindsey writes, 

at least 50 per cent of those who begin witli hugging and kissing do 
not restrict themselves to that, but go furtlitT, and indulge in otlier sex 
liberties which, by all the conventions, are outrageously iinproper. 

("Revolt/* p. 59) 

Only 15 per cent succeed in establishing sexual intercouse. Dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921, Lindsey had to deal with 769 girls between 
the ages of 14 and 17 because of sex delinquencv. Tliat the 
number was not much larger was only due to the limitations of 
his small staff. According to Lindsev, 90 per cent of tlie boys 
have ^'sexual experiences" before they leave sehool, i.e., before 
the age of 18. The girls have given up much of their reserve. 

One high-sehool boy with whom 1 recently talked admitted that he 
had had relations with fifteen girls of liigh-school age, about half of 
them stiil in sehool. He had chosen them in preference to “chippies/* 
or eomrnon Street girls, I verified this confession, talked with prac- 
tically all of these girls, and foiind that they were good, average girls. 
His experience with each of them had been on only one or two oeea- 
sions. The girls, with one or two exceptions, were not given to promis- 
euity, and I believe most of them have tumed out well. 
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A Red Light District in Denver niight have saved those giris from 
these experiences, biit it would not have sa\ ed the boy—nor the pros- 
titiites, who have as good a right to be saved as anybody clse. 

There can be no donbt, 1 think, that siriee the Red Light Districts 
were abolished far inore “good"' giris tlian formerly lla^^e had sex 
experiences. But, curious as it may seern, fewer giris have been 
ruined and lost. 

(“Revolt,” p. 70) 


Here, perhaps without being aware of it, Lindsey expresses 
the basic secret of prostitution and the solution brought about 
by the sexiial crisis: Decline of prosiitufion as a result of ihe 
inclusion of female youtli into sexttal life. 


This aetive and aggressively inqiiiring attitiide of mind on the part 
of giris has of läte years beeome general rather than exceptional. Also, 
it is niore and inore uncoricealed. The reason is that social and eeo- 
nomic conditions liave placed these giris inore on a level with men. 
Many of them, when they leave sehool, take positions in which they 
inake inore rnoney than the boys thty go with. The resiilt is tliat many 
a youth finds himself subjeet to ratlier contemptuous inspeetion by 
the yoiing woinan of his ehoiee. 

(“Revolt,” p. 121) 


1 have at händ eertain fignres which indieate with eertainh' that for 
every case of sex dehnquency diseovered, a veiy large number com- 
plctely eseape deteetion. For instanc(\ out of 495 giris of liigh-school 
age—thongh not all of thein were in high sehool—who admitted to me 
that thev had had sex experiences with bovs, onlv about 25 beeame 
pregnant. That is about 5 per cent, a ratio of onc in twenty. The others 
avoided pregnaney, some by luck, others beeause thev had a knowl- 
<'dge of more or less e{fecti\’e contraeeptive methods—a knowledge, 
by the way, which I find to be more common among them tlian is 
generally supposed. 

Now tlie point is this: First, that three-fourths of that list of nearly 
500 giris came to me of their own accTird for one reason or another. 
Some were pregnant, some were diseased, some were remorsefiil, 
some wanted aiunsel, and so on. Seeond, the thing that alwavs brought 
them to me was their aeute need for help of some kind. Had they not 
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felt that need, they would not have coine. For every giri who came for 
help, there must have been a great maiiy, a majority, who did not 
come because they did not want help, and therefore kept their own 
counsel. 

Iri other words, tliat 500—covering a pcriod of Icss than two years— 
represented a sinall group, drawn from all levels of society, that didift 
know the ropes, and got into troiible of one kiud or another; but there 
was as certainly a much larger group that did not know the ropes, and 
iiever came around at all. Mv own opinion is that for every girl who 
comes to me for lielp because she is pregnant, or disoased, or in need 
of comfort, there are many more who do not come because they escape 
scot free of consequences, or else because circumstances are such that 
they can meet the situation themselves. Ilundreds, for iiistance, resort 
to the abortionist. I don t guess this, 1 know it. 

(“Revolt,” p. 64f.) 

What are Lindsey s conclusions froni his findings, cnishing as 
they are from the standpoint of conscrvative inorality? 

I need not say that this is a difficult and damgcTOus problem. It is 
one which cannot be niet by denunciation or watc hfulness on the part 
of aduks. It can be met onlv bv a voluntarilv adopted code of manners 
—by genuine intenial restraints approvcd and adopted by the young 
people themselves. Such a code can be callcd into free and spon- 
taneous aetion only by edueation of the frankest and most thorough- 
going sort. 

( “Revolt,” p. 59f.) 

What is this code of manners? What, concretely, has Lindsey 
in mind? IIow are such “genuine inner restraints” to be achieved? 
No inhibitions could be more “genuine” than those which are 
dinned into youth everywhere by the parental home, the sehool 
and the church; for tJiere are no other inhibitions than those 
Corning from the environment, and nature knows of no “mõral 
law.” And, what is the result of centuries of suppressing adoles- 
cent sexuality? Precisely what Lindsey himself deseribes. 

Lindsey gets into insoluble contradietions. On the one händ, 
he establishes faets which show the decline of conservative mo- 
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rality ainong adolescents. On the other händ, he arrives, from 
these very facts, at demaiids which inean iiothing more nor less 
than a re-establishment of this saine mõrality, thougli he himself 
finds that this morality is declining and partly approves of this 
fact. In spite of everything, he cannot frce himself of the ideology 
of compulsive nionogamous marriage and the dcniand for ehas- 
tity on the part of the girl. Thus he writes, for example: 

Years ago I liad in my charge a girl of 17 who, when I beeame 
acquainted with her five years before, had already had relations with 
several sehool boys. Irnmoral? Bad? Poppycock! She was ignorant. 
One talk with ine end(‘d it; she beeame one of the finest young women 
in Dciiyer. No casual male would dare cross her path. She is very 
beautiful, has a remarkable mind, and soine tiine ago was married to 
a youth who, I trust, deserves her. 

(“Revolt,” p. 116) 

What all this means is that Lindsey only mitigates conservative 
moralistic evaliiation; he does not take a stand against it; he does 
not draw, from all his facts, the conclusion of its fiaseo and 
definite decline. The older generation said the girl was “irnmoral, 
bad”; Lindsey says she is merely “ignorant.” I doubt that she was 
ignorant. She knew very well what she was doing; but she landed, 
inevitably, in conventional marriage as a girl in conservative 
soeiety should. In doing so, she did not beeome more ‘Tenowing” 
in the sense of sexiial knowledge; Lindsey only made her more 
“knowing” with regard to the results which tlireatened should 
she fail to conform to conservative sexual mores. In summary, 
then, Lindsev finds: 

1. That social yardsticks change: 

To say that that happened when this kind of folly was at its height 
and that the hysteria has since died down—that it was therefore just a 
passing brain storm on the part of youth after the war, is nonsense. 
Concealinent today is more skillful and more general, beeause tlie 
thing isn t new any longer; but if the adult population of this country 
think the relative calm on the surfaee means that there is nothing 
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happeiiing any more beneath tlie surface, they are living in a fools 
paradise. Youth is shrewder, more sophisticated, more contemptuous 
of its elders, and more coldly bent on following its own path than it 
ever was before. Nor does that necessarily iinply that it is wholly 
an evil path, nor that they arc' all, as the saying goes, hell bent for 
destruction. It does rnean that tliey are changing our social code; and 
in iny judgment they are going to win throiigh, if not with us, then 
without us. 

( "Revolt,” p. 53f.) 

2. That the ccononiic inhibitions lose their strength, espe- 
ciallv with female vouth: 

The extemal restraints, economic restraints that were once so potent, 
luive gone ne\ cr to retiirrn and the sale qucsilon now /'.v /loto soon and 
how ejjcctivch/ tvill the internal restraints of a voliintarily acccjrted 
code, which alane can keep peoplc go/ng siraif^hf, take their placc. 
I think this is already happening. 1 doirt think this younger genera- 
tion is just a biindfolded bull in a eluna shop. 

("Revolt,” p. 54) 


3. That the vouth of todav is “relativelv the inost norinal and 
the most saue generatioii the world has ever seen.” (“Revolt,” 
p. 54.) 

4. That the replacement of the brothel by girls of the same 
class is better and more mõral: 


For in the past, notwithstanding the Red Light District and its 
ruined wornen, the boys who helped by their patronage to make that 
District possible stood exccllent chances of beeoming good eitizens, 
husbands and fatluas; but the girl denizens of that world did not. Thus 


these nc w conditions, in spite of the inerease of sex experiences among 
girls, as coinpared witli the days of the Red Light Distri(*t, would 
seem to have brought with thern less that is destruetive to womari- 


hood than did the oid order with its strieter conventions, its savage 
punishments, and its hypocritical double standard of "morality.” I 
don*t say, mind you, that the new order needs no mending; I merely 
iiisist that it contains more essential morality than did the oid; and 
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that, all calaniity howlors to the contrary notwithstanding, we havo 
not gone backward. 

(“Revolt,” p. 72) 


5. That the girls of today ‘‘know the male aTiimal”: 

Oiice a “nicc” giri would liave coiisidered sudi advances an insult. 
Now, though she inay refuse, slie is not so likely to be otfended. She 
is too sophisticated for that, and knows enough about the male aniinal 
to understand that liis iinpulse is a normal one. Whether sudi frank> 
ness betwecn boys and girls is a gain or the reverse I shall not try to 
consider at this point. It is, however, quit(' in keeping with the very 
evident det(‘nnination of these yoiiiig jieople to call a spade a spade; 
and we aduks have it to reckon with, whether we like it or not. 

(“Revolt,” p. 67) 

6. “Sex is siinply a biological faet. It is as mudi so as the appe- 
tite for food, Like the appetite for food it is neither legal iior 
illegal, mõral nor immoral.” (‘IIevolt,” p. 127.) 

Iil his conclusioiLS, however, Lindsey does not iiiquire into 
the rea.soris of ihv failurc of the sexual re\ olution of youth, but 
judges it from a irioralistic viewpoint: 

Ry its d(q)artures, cn masse, froin aneient staiidards, it has doubtless 
achie\ed soine real progress; but its individual ineinbers have siinply 
jump(d froin oik' fonn of slaverv into another. License is bondage; 
liberty, on tlie contraiy', is a free obedienc(' to laws inore conipelling 
and difficiill than huiiian law, and far inon' exacting. Youth, unhelpcd 
bv any wisdoni but its own, often confiises tlu' two. 

( “Revolt,” p. 102f.) 

In the “more exacting laws” we reeognize the wavs and de- 
mands of conservative soeiety, in their eompiilsion the lack of a 
social basis for a sex-economic living of > oiitlL tlie deteiTnination 
of soeiety not to let youth eseape the clutches of the vassal fae- 
torv, the authoritariaii faniily. And conservati\c voutli cannot 
have “wisdom of tlieir owti,” they cannot allow theinselves to 
have it, beeause tliey are themselves inaterially interested in the 
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existing social order, notvvitlistanding the fact that it is the very 
social order which creates all the difficulties of their sex life. 

How is it possible, one must ask, that even a man like Lindsey, 
this admirable aud courageous Champion of yoiitli, is not able 
to draw the inevitable conclusions; that he, too, scems to be 
moralistically prejudiced and thus hampered in his fight for 
youth? Perhaps we may here gct a glimpse at tlie secret of why 
conserv^ative societv insists so strictlv on the demand for absti- 
nence, iii spite of its patent fiasco. Lindsey writes: 

She could Iive with liim “in siu"’ later, aftcr the rnarriage ceremony, 
and it would be all right. Where do they gct their logic? Did tfiat 
relationship rcallij smirch and defile her^ or was she at fault simply 
because she was violating the social codc? The distinction is extremely 
iniportant We rnay adniit that she was at lault in her pre-nuptial 
intimac>^: but the fault lav in her violation of a social convention, and 
not in a rnysterious “defileinent” conjurcd up by oiir tribal super- 
stitions. 

(“Revolt,” p. 118) 


Thus, according to Lindsey, she was not “defiled” by her 
premarital sexual activity, but she “violated the social code.” 
The demand for chastitv on the part of tlie girl could not possibly 
be rnore clearly defined: She was ‘'at fault” in häving premarital 
sexual intercourse, Absolutely? No, relatively. That is, relative 
to the fact that conser\ ative society, for ülcological and eeonomic 
reasons, cannot sanction premarital intercourse because this 
would undermine cornpulsive rnarriage and its ideologtj. Says 
Lindsey, witli regard to the rebellious girl Mary: 


And yet this is by no means to say that rnarriage is a failure and 
should go into the discard to make way for Free Love or any other 
social Isin. However impcTfect the institution inay be we cant do 
without it. It must be prescrved by means of sane and cautious 
alterations in its code . . . 

(“Revolt,” p. 140) 

There cannot be the slightest doubt: Sexual freedom of youth 
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means undermining marriage (in the sense of compulsive mar- 
Hage); sexual suppression serves ihe purpose of making youth 
capahle of this kind of marriage. This is what, in the last analysis, 
all the talk about the ‘ culturar significance of marriage and of 
adolescent ‘‘morality” reduces itself to. This is tlie rcason—and 
the sõle reason—m/i?/ tlw problem of marriage cannot he dis- 
cussed without the prohlem of adolescent sexualityy and vice 
versa. Both of them are only links in the chain of conservative 
ideolog}^ If the connection between the two is in any way dis- 
turbed, youth is thrown into insoluble eonfliets, for their sexual 
problem cannot be solved without sobing the marriage problem, 
and this in turu not without the problems of cconomic independ- 
ence of the woman and dijfficult problems of edueation and of 
economics. 

Yct, in spite of his reserve, Lindsey was gWcn the cold shoulder. 
He lost his judgeship. 


The preceding passages werc wTitten in the summer of 1928, 
about two years before tlic publication of tlie first edilion of tliis 
book. Thev formulaled the resiilt of a sliub^ of tlie sociolo^ical 
links between marriage moralitv and tlie demaiid for adolescent 
abstinence. A year later, I happened to find the statistical proof 
for my conclusioiis, in a paper by a pliysician at the Vencrological 
Institute in Moseow.* This paper contained statistics about the 
connection between marital infidelity and the age of taking up 
sexual intereourse before maiTiage. Of tliose who took up sexual 
intereourse before the a^e of 17, 61.6*^ were unfaithful in mar- 

O 

riage; of tbose wlio began häving sexual intereourse between 
the ages of 17 and 21, 47.6^-; and of tliose who lived in absti- 
nenee beyond the age of 21, only 17.2%. The author notes: 


The caiiier these pcople, on the average, established a st xiia! 
relationship, the less faithfui were they in marriage, the more did the\^ 

4 M. Barash, “Sex life of the workers of Moscow." J. of Social Hygiene 12, May 
1926. 
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teiid to occasional extrainarital relatioiiships . . . Those who estab- 
lishcd a sex life at aii early age had aii irrogular scx lifc lutcr on. 

If it is true that the demaiid for adolcscent abstincnce is socia- 

logically determined directly by ihe iiistitulioii oi inarriage, 

and indirectlv by the same cconomic interests as olRcial conserva- 

0* 0 

tive sex reform itself; if, further, there is statistieal ex idence for 
tlie fact that carhj scxual itifcrcourse inakcs pcoplc incapable 
of marriagc (iii the scnse of conscrviitive inarriagc morality, 
“one partner for life' ), tlieii the purpose of the deinand for sexiial 
abstinence is clear. It serves tiie purpose of crcctiu^if ci scxucil 
striicture which rnakes pcoplc incapable of anij sex life cxccpi 
that of a strictly monoganioiis compulsiic i}i(irria<ic and which 
inakes them siibinit weaklv' lo the deanands of soeietv. 

w ^ 

The ensuing pages show what tliis sexual struetiire is like, 
what are its effeets on youtli and wliat are tlie contradietions 
which it ereates for the marital sitiialion. 


3. SOME MEDICAl., N0N-ETIIK:AL C ONSIDEHATIONS OK TIIE 


SEX LIFE OF OO ni 


The adolescent has only three possibilities: abstincnce, nios- 
turbaiion (inciuding hoinosexual actiMty and heterosexual ex- 
eitation), and sexual intereourse. One has to be clear as to the 


viewpoint frorn which one diseusses the problein. Ilere again, 
there are three points of view: the ethical, the sex-econoinic and 
tlie sociological. Ethics provide neither an access to the problem 
nor a solution for it. Concretely, the problem narrows dowii to 
the question of the sexual economy of the individiial and to the 
interest of soeiety in its mernbers. 

As we have seen, authoritarian soeiety has the greatest interest 
in the suppression of adolescent sexuality. The perpetuation of 
authoritarian marriage and family and the produetion of tlie 
vassal strueture require this suppression. The reaetionary mõral 
philosopher—confusing reaetionary soeiety and human soeiety— 
thinks that human soeiety as sueh woüld be endangered if 
youth, as he puts it, were to “Iive out'' tlieir sexuality. But 
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whelher tliis is so is precisely tlje question. The concrete question 
is what social inteicsts conflict with sex-econoinic intcrests, in 
other words, whelher one interest has to l>e jeopardized if the 
otlier is to be safeguardcd. One aiso iniglit consider the interest 
of youtli in ihe first place and ask what are tlie relative advan- 
tages and disadvantagcs to tlicin of abstincnce, inastur1)ation and 
sexual intercoiirse, respectivcly. 

a) Sexual ahsdnence in pubcrttj. 

Ilerc, we have to examinc the inanifestativons of iolal absti- 
nence, becaiise anvthing else comes nndcr the lieadinij of mas- 
turbation in a wider sense of tlie word. 

It is an incontrovertilde fact tliat, around the age of 14, 
sexualitv—as a resiilt of increased eridocririe acti\a'tv and the 

m m 

inaturing of ihe genital apparatiis—enters a inost acthe phase. 
The sexual urge, normaJbp is toward sexnal intercourse. If, now, 
such a largc nninl^ca* of adolcsccMits do not have a ronscioiis 
desire for sexnal intercourse, tliis is not, as generallv and erro- 
neouslv assnined, an expression of biological immaturit^^ but 
the restilt of eduraiion which causes even the thonght of snch 
an action to be repressed. It is important to realize this fact if 
one wants to see things as tliev are and not as anthoritarian so- 
cietv and the cliurch wish ns to see tliem. Adolescents wlio have 
freed tlienisebes of this repression know verv well that sexnal 
intercourse is wliat \hcv want. Hiis repression of sexual ideas, 
poriicnlarhj ihat of sexual intercourse. is a prerecpnsitc of ahsfU 
nence. The more freqiient sitiiation is perhaps that while the 
idea of the sexual aet is not repressed, it is divested of psvchic 
interest or assoeiated with ideas of fear and disgust to such an 
extent tliat it has no practical significance. In order to insure 
abvStinence, niorc tlani this is needed: ihe repression also of 
sexual exeitation, If that is achn*ev'ed, there is peaee, at least for 
a eertain tiine. The adolescent is tlien spared the painful inas- 
turbation conflict and the dangerous struggle with his environ- 
ment, a struggle which is inescapable when the adolescent has 
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a conscious and tlierefore imconquerable desire for sexual 
iiitercourse. 

After the first stages of puberty, most adolescents sliow u defi- 
iiite change in tlieir attitiide toward sexualit^^ Alter tlie age of 
about 16 or 17, tljey have a mucli niore negative attitiide toward 
it. The aiialysis of Üiis behaxaor shows that thc striving for 
pleasure has bcen replaced btj a fear of pleamre. 

They have acqiiired plcasurc anxwty. This pleasiire anxiety, or 
fear of pleasiirable excitation, is sonietlüiig basicallv different 
froin the fear of punishmcnt for sexual activities which, if in- 
tense, usually is a fear of castration. The increasinglv defeiisive 
attitude toward sexuality is ancliored in tliis ph^asiire anxiety. 
This has the following reason. As a resiilt of ihe ehronie prolii- 
bitions, the nature of sexual excitation itsell iindca iioes an altera- 
tioii. Clinical expericnce shows tliat inhihilcd pleasuro turns 
into unpleasurable or even painfttl goiiital exeitalion. Tluis plcas- 
urable excitation becomcs a source of unpleusure and this forces 
tire adolescent to fight against his sexnalilr’ and to suppixsss it. 
Every sexologicallv cxperienced pliysician is fandliar vritli a 
peculiar habit of adolescents: that of artificially suppressing 
erections. They do this because thc crection which is not followed 
by gratification becomes painful. In girls, the fear of strong 
excitation is even more märked. The excitation is experienced 
as danger. Tire fear of punishinent for sexnal activits’, acriuired 
froin tlie outside, becomes ancliored in tliis pleasnre anxiety. In 
this way, the adolescent very often becomes himself the advo- 
cate of sexual prohibitions. 

Sexual excitation without gratification can ncver be tolcrated 
for any considerable length of tiine. There are only two Solutions: 
suppression of the sexual excitation, or gratification. The former 
always leads to psychic and somatic disturbances, the latter— 
in our society—to social conflicts. 

Abstinence is dangerous and absolutely harmful to health. The 
suppressed sexual energy expresses itself in different ways. EiÜier, 
a nervous disturbance appears very soon, or tire adolescent be- 
gins to indulge in daydreams; these interfere seriously with his 
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work. True, those who refuse to see the connection between sexual 
excitation and ncrvous disorders may easily say that abstinence 
is not harmful or that it is practicable in most cases. They only 
see that the adolescent does Iive iii abstinence and conclude 
that, tlierefore, it is practicable. What they overlook is that the 
adolescent c‘an do it only at the price of acquiring a neurosis and 
other difficulties. They rnay say that the neurosis is diie to a 
‘'neurotic conslitution” or such things as the “will to power.” 
They rnake things easy for themselves; thcv spare themselves 
the necessit\' of thinking abont the difficult problein of adolescent 
sexiiality and that of the social order. 

Many will object that not all adolescents who Iive in absti' 
nence will iininediately beconie neurotic. True enough, but that 
does not alter tlie fact that tlic neurosis is boimd to make its 


appearance later, at a tiine when the indixidual has to ineet the 
demands of 'legaF’ sexual aetivitv. Sex-econoinic clinical expe- 
rience shows that those patients have the inost unfavorable 
prognosis who never dared to masturbate. They suppressed their 
sexuality, perhaps snccessfully for soine tiine, and did not use 
their sexual apparatus. Theii, bv the tiine thev reaeh the age 
when thev could eiigago in sexual aetivitv with the sanetion of 
soeiety, the sexual apparatus refnses to funetion, it has liecoine 
rusty, as it were. But even if one knows this one is careful not to 
let the adolescent know it, beeause what jiislification would tliere 
be left for praetising abstinence? One could no longer advoeate 
athletics as a wav ont of the sexual iniserv. 


In manv diseussions of the inasturbation problein, people 
have pointed to the possibility of the diversion of sexual eiiergtf 
hxj athletics, To this I have had to reply that while athletic ac- 
tivity is tlie best way of redueing the sexual drive, a great many 
athletes are so successful in this that later on they find that they 
no longer have their sexuality at their disposal. One is again and 
again surprised at the great number of vigorous, athleticallv 
trained individuais who present serioiis sexual disturbances. 
Their athletic aetivities were in part a fight against their sex¬ 
uality. Since, however, they could not spend all their sexual 
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energies in their sport, tliey finally hacl to resort to repressioii 
with all its iiievitable results. It is triie tliat athlelics are a irieans 
of reduciiig sexiial exeitalioii. But they are as incapable of solv- 
ing the sex problcin of youih as is any other iiieasiirc wliich aims 
at cleadening sexiial excitatiori. 

If anybody who is aware of tlie conseqiiences wants to kill his 
sexuality, let bim. We have no intention of forcing a satisfactory 
sex life on am body, but we sav this: If anybody wants to Iive 
in abstinence, at tlie risk of neiirotic disease and a curtailment 
of his work and happiiiess, let hini. The others should attempt to 
arrive at an orderlv, satisfactory sex life as sovon as tlie sex ur^J■c 
can no longcr bc overlooked. It is our diity to point oiit the fact 
that adolesccnt sexiial abstinence results in an atrophv of sex¬ 
uality, in its flowing back into iiifantile and perverse activities 
and ncrvoiis disorders. Tragic are the patients who coine to 
seek help at the ages of 35, 40, 50 or even 60, neiirotic, dis- 
gruntled, lonely and sick of living. Usually, they pride thernselves 
on not häving "‘indiilgcd exccssively,” bv which they mcaii the 

avoidaijco of inastiirbation and early sexiial intercourse. 

¥ 

The dangers of sexiial alxslineiice are very often undercstiinated 
even by otherwisc soiind wrilers. Tliis has two inain reasons. 
First, tliey are ignorant of the connection between abstinence 
and a sexiial distiirbance which may appcar only miich later; 
second, the) lack tlie cxperience of the psychotherapist or sex 
counsellor wljo constamlly sees the connections between nervous 
distiirbances and scxua] abstinence in great niimbers of cases. 
Thiis, Fritz Brupbacher wrote in 1925, in an otherwise excellent 
paniphlet: “Therc is much philosophizing in all kinds of piiblica- 
tions aboiit the härm and iisefiilness of abstinence. He who likes 
abstinence may practice it. It will do him no härm . . . At anv 


rate, abstinence is healthier than venereal disease.” 

Later on, Brupbaclier gave np this attitiide. He had overlooked 
the fact tliat a tendency to protracted abstinence is in itself 
already a pathological symptom, indicating rather coinplete re- 
pression of conscious sexual desire. It always—sooner or later— 
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damages the love life and reduces achievement in work. This is 
a proved fact. To recommend abstinence to youths means laying 
the basis for a neurosis which will break out sooner or later, 
or at least for a diminislied joy in life and achievement in work. 
Incidentally, from the point of view of psychic econoniy, one 
would doubt wliether abstinence is healthier than venereal 
disease. The latter one can get rid of if one seeks th.e proper 
therapentic help. The pathological character changes, however, 
can hardly ever be completely eliminated. In addition, we do 
not hav^e as manv capable psyc-hotherapists as would be needed 
to cure the evils created by piotracted abstinence. Tlie venereal 
diseases, of C‘onr.se, shonld not be nnderestimated. But as a ruie 
they are used as a bugbear, as a means of enforcing sexual re- 
pression. At any rate, the altcrnative is not abstinence or vene¬ 
real disease; for disease can be avoided if one has intercourse 
only with beloved partners of one’s own environment instead of 
with prostitutes. 

In speaking about the abstinence of adolescents, we mean 
those bctwcen the ages of 15 and 18. The authoritarian demand 
is for abstinence until “tlic closing of the epiphyses,” i.e., about 
the age of 24, The following is froni a colunin of Questions and 
Answers by an individual-psychological youth counsellor and 
appearcd in the Viennese paper Morgen on Mardi 18, 1929: 


G. Sch.—Your qucstion deals with the problem which has been 
often disciisscd in bioJogical circles, that of the oriset of ‘‘sexual 
activitfes.” The Roman writer 1’acitus extols the ancient Gerinans for 


never touching a woman before the age of 24. TJm shoiilcl also he 
the ruie with us\ The sexual drive, one of the inost powerful in human 
life, cannot he allowcd to conie out prematurelv, and you are quite 
right in seeking in sports a discharge to which you are not tjcf entitled 
in sexuality. If your friends, though they may be younger, act ditfer- 
ently, they act against tlie laws of sexual hygiene. The famous au- 
thority in the field of hygiene, Geheinirat Professor Dr. Max \^on 
Gruber, has never ceased to preach, in his spirited way, that sexual 
abstinence has never done anybody any hann. 
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Ls the appeal to Gruber and tlie ancient Germans an argu¬ 
ment? This same Professor Gruber had gone as far as claiming 
that abstinence was not only not harmful, but actiially useful in 
that the semen whicli was not spent was re-absorbed in the body 
and provided a source of protein. I know of a better and more 
pleasant way of getting protein: eating meat. 

Among the Viennese youth counsellors was a clergyman. A 22- 
vear-old girl received the following counsel from him (according 
to a written rcport from the girl): 

By way of introduction, I said I had read about the consiiltatioii 
ceiit('r in the newspaper and that 1 was at the end of my rope. Dr. P. 
then eneouraged me to talk freely. 

1 toid him that my boy frieiid and 1 were very much in love with 
each other but that for soine time there had been sueh a tension 
l^etween us that I did not know what to do. I added that I had tri(*d 
consolation in religion, but in väin. 

Then Dr. P. asked me questions. Ilow oid was I? 22. How lõng had 
I known mv boy friend? 4 vears. How oid was he? 24. To that he 
replied that he knew young people who had known eaeh other for 
(S or 9 years and who had kept themselves clean. He did not explain 
what he meant by clean but added that he could well imagine two 
people who loved each other very much and stiil did not have any 
sexual thoughts with regard to each other. 

Iie then asked what was the attitude of my fiance. I said that, of 
course, he also suffered enormously under these conditions and 1 
could no longer stand seeing him sulTer so. He then asked what were 
the conditions at home and 1 toid him that I could not count on any 
support from there. 

Dr. P. thought I ought to talk things over with my mother and try 
to get married as soon as possible. In this connection he said, among 
other things, that the commands of the church had a deeper meaning, 
as, for exainple, the comrnand, Thm shalt not be unehmte. Beeause, 
he said, if anything happened, the child would not have a loving 
family. 

When I replied it would be years before I would be in a financial 
position to get married and that I would not have the strength to go 
on like this for so lõng. Dr. P. said I should not think of a year 
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ahead, biit should pcTSCvere froin day to day and Steel myself. Hc; also 
asked whether 1 met iny fricnd aloiie and wliether n\y parenls knew 
aboiit it. 1 said, yes. Whcreiipon lic advised me to a^'oid bcing alone 
witli rny fricnd in order not to get into unpleasant situations and to 
avoid tormenting each other. 

Dr. P. triod to cnconrage me and said all that was nceded was my 
own bcdief tliat I coiild cariy on. Advising me again to get married as 
soon as possible, he discharged me by saying, “God bless yon.”"‘ 

The natiire-healers, too, cngage in sex counseling. Tliis is the 
prcscription given to a yoiing man of 17 wbo sufFcred from daily 
scminal emissioiis and wbo consiilted a nature-healer: 

Three times a day a pinch of gentian powdcr in a wafer. In addi- 
tion, cook 30 grams of cruslK'd hemp in /2 litre of milk; take 1 table- 
spoon 3 or 4 tiines a day. In addition, take, every other day, a sitz- 
bath of about 20 minutes in an infiision of calamiis. In addition, have 
somt'body give yoii a good massagc*. of the spine every evening witli 
the following mixture; .spirit of aniica, 90 grams; spirit of lavender 
and spirit of balm-mint, 4 grams each; spirit of peppennint and 
thyme, 1 gram each. Mix well. 

Siich and similar ridieulous '‘advdce” steins frorn the coinplete 
helplcssness of the youlh counsellor, wluitber Iie believes in the 
eifieaev of bis renicdies or not, whether he is convinced of the 
fiitility of the demand for abstinence or not. Iie is, apart from 
liis own inliibitions, nothing bnt an iinconscious execiitive organ 
of the reaetionary sexnal order, one who will make adolescents 
capable of compulsive marriage and subservience to authori- 
tarian soeietv. Wc sball soon show that the knowledgc of the truth 
does not niakc his situution easier by any means; on the contrary. 


h) Masturbaiion. 

Masturbation can mitigate the harmfulness of abstinence only 
to a very limited degree. It can regulate the houseliold of sexual 


‘"►'I llis servani of God and of reaetionary morality was dcftmdcd hy a “Socialist" 
youth eounsellor with tlic argnnicnt that, aflvr all. one had to cniploy (tuinsellors 
for rcligious youtlis also. and that eonld only bc ininistcrs. Sudi lolcrante is nothing 
short of tüudiing. Only, it spells niin for the adolescents. 
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energy only if it takes place without any considerable giiilt feel- 
ings and disturbances of tlie processes of sexual excitation and 
sexiial discharge, and only if the lack of a sexual partner is not 
keenly felt. True, it can help healthtj adolescents in wcathering 
the first storms of piiberty. Biit since, as a restilt of early sexual 
development, only few adolescents reach puberty witli a rcla- 
tiv^ely uniinpaired functioning, it fulfils evcn tliis function only 
in relatively few cases. Only a small minority of adolescents have 
freed themselves enough from the moralistic influences of their 
education to bc able to masturbatc without guilt feelings. As a 
ruie, thcy fight the inipulse to masLiirbate, witli varying degrees of 
success. If they do not succeed in supprcssing the iinpulse, they 
masturbatc with the inost severe inl)ibitions and harmful prac- 
tices, such as holding back the ejaculation. This results, at bcst, 
in a neurasthenic disturbancc. If they succeed in supprcssing tlie 
impulse, tliey fail back into the abstinence from which they tried 
to save themselves bv masturbation. Onlv now the situation has 
become mudi worsc, bccause sexual excitation and the phan- 
tasies which were aroused in tlie ineantime make abstinence 
even more intolerable than before. Only few find the sex-eeo- 
nomic solution, that of sexual intereourse. 

Until a ^'el•y short tiine ago, masturbation, quite generally, was 
a bugbear. Recently-due to the realization that the demand for 
abstinence cannot ever be enforced and beeause masturbation 
is considered the lesser evil than sexual intereourse—it has become 
the fashion to call masturbation cntirely harmless and natural. 
This, however, is only coriditionally true. True, masturbation is 
better than abstinence. But in the lõng nm it beeomes unsatis- 
faetory and quite disturbing beeause soon the lack of a love 
objeet beeomes painful; furthermore, when it no longer satisfies, 
it ereates disgust and guilt feelings. Under these conditions- 
continued sexual e.xcitation pius guilt—it beeomes a compulsion. 
Even under the most favorable conditions it has the disadvantage 
of foreing phantasy aetivity more and more into neurotic and 
previously relinquishied infantile channels, which in turn makes 
repressions necessary. In this case, the danger of a neurosis in- 
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creases with tlie duration of the masturbatory mode of gratb 
ficatioii. 

Most adolesccnts show a sliy, awkward bcha\ ior. The others, 
who are lively and able, are always those who havc managed to 
take the stcp froin masturbation to sexual intercourse. In the 
lõng run, masturbation also weakens realistic liohavior; the fa- 
cility with whicli gratification—such as it is—can be obtained 
oftem paralvzes the abilitv to enter the fight for a suitable partner. 

The conclusions froni all this are: A cli änge has occinred in 
the prcvailing attitude toward adolescent masturbation. Pre- 
viouslv, the bugbear of ‘"adolescent sexual iiitercourse” created 
the fiction that ahsiincncc was harmless or cven useful. More re- 
eentlv, it has created the fiction that adolescent 7nasturhation is 
naturah completcly liarinless and the solution of the pubertv 
problem. One like the other is an evasion of the most ticklish 
question: 


c) The sexual intereourse of aclolescents, 

This question has to be reviewcd in its fundamental aspeets 
as well as in its conerete economic and educalional aspeets. Thus 
far, it has been avoided in all tlie literaturc as if bv common 
agreement. 

Wc have shown that it is tlie interests of authoritarian soeiety 
which indirectly (by way of the family and marriage) cause the 
restrictions of adolescent sexuality with all its rniserv. This re- 
striction is part and parcel of the system of this soeietv; the 
attendant misery is an unintended result. This being so, a scx- 
cconoinic solution is not possible within this soeiety. This be- 
eomes ob\aous as soon as we examinc the conditions under which 


our adolesccnts enter tlie pliase of sexual maturity. ^^'e shall 
neglect liere the influences of class differences and examine only 
the influence of the ideological atmosphere and the social 
institutions. 

1. To begin with, the adolescent has to overeome a mountain 
of inner inhibitions, the results of a sex-negative edueation. On 
the average, his genitality is either altogether inliibited (tliis is 
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triie particularly of girls), or else disturbed or homosexiially de- 
flected. Thiis, piirely from the point of view of his iniier make-up, 
he is iiot cqiial to the task of establishing a hetcroscxual relation- 
ship. 

2. Eiiher liis biological sexual maturity is neiirotically inhib- 
ited, or, as is very common, the psychic infantilism, the fixation in 
iiifantile attitudes toward the parents, has created a discrepancy 
betvveen psychic and physical maturity. 

3. In materially underprivileged people, adolcscents may be 
retarded physically also. Then we have physical as well as 
psvchic underdc\ elopment in the presence of sexual maturity. 

4. There is not only a severe sexual taboo against adolescent 
sexuality. Thcrc is in addition, the complote lack of help on the 
part of socict\; morc than that, evcry kiud of active measure to 
prevcnt the adolescent from taking up sexual intercourse. For 
exarnple: 

a) The active prevention of factual education of the adoles- 
cents in problcins of their sexuality. What has become so fash- 
ionable under the naine of “sex education’' is not only a half-way 
measure, it is worsc. It only increases confusion, becausc it starts 
out on something wliich has inevitable consequcnces, without 
tlie determination to draw these conseqiiences. For instance, a 
girl of 14 is toid the nature of masturbation, but one is careful 
not to mention the nature of sexual excitations. This is an illus- 
tration of what we said elsewhere: Tlic cxclusive biological con- 
templation of sexual life is a diversion manoeuvre. The adolescent 
is not very rmich inlcrested in knowing how the ovum and the 
spermatozoon iinite into the “mystery” of a new living being; 
but he is vitally, burningly, interested in the “mystery” of the 
sexual excitation with which he so desperately struggles. But 
what logical argument would be left to keep the adolescent from 
sexual intercomse if one toid him the truth: that he has become 
biologically ready for sexual intercourse and that his sundry 
difficulties are the resiilt of his urging and yet unsatisfied sex¬ 
uality? Since he cannot be toid the truth, whatever ‘sex educa¬ 
tion” he gets will only increase his diflBculties. This is, of course, 
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in accordance with our social system. The sexual crippling of the 
adolescents is only the logical continuation of the crippling 
of infantile sexuality. 

b) The problems of housing and contraccption. With the gen- 
eral housing shortage, even the adults among the workers’ popu- 
lation have hardly a possibility to be alone together without 
being disturbed. But for the adolescents this probleni canses an 
untold misery. Characteristically, this problern is never men- 
tioned by our sex refonners. For what could tliey reply to a brash 
youngster who askcd thein why society does not provide for theni 
in tliis respect? Inslcad, they talk to the youngsters about their 
“responsibilities” until they forget their own responsibility for 
the fact that youngsters liave sexual intercourse in corridors, 
in cars, in barns and beliind fences, alwavs afraid of detection. 


Or even the qucstion of contraception! Brash youngsters inight 
ask naively what interest s(X.'iety has noi to infonn theni about 
the best melhods of contraception or not to help thcm if one of 
theni inight fail. 

It goes without saying tliat in a society which does not recog- 
nize extramarital sexual intercourse, which does not even take 
measures for a hygieiiic sex life among adults, such questions 
canuot be answered or solved. 

It also goes without saying that without a different sexual 
education of children and without the solution of the problems 
of housing and contraception, it would be irresponsible and 
dangerous simply to teil youth to go ahead and have sexual inter¬ 
course. Such a procedure would be no less harmful than is the 
opposite, the preaching of abstinence. 

Our task has been to show the contradictions in the present 
situation and to show the impossibility of solving these problems 
under present conditions. I trust I have succeeded in this. And 
yet, if we do not want to be charlatans and cowards, we must 
afifirm the sexuality of adolescents in principle, must help tliem 
where we can and do everything in our powcr to pave the way 
for its final liberation. By now, the reader will have realized that 
this is an enormous task and a great responsibility. 
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Now he will iilso iiuderstand better the lialflieartediicss and 
inconsistency of preseiit-day sexual education. It has the following 
diaraeterislies: it is always too läte, it behaves inystcriously and 
it alwa) s e\ ades the cssential point, sexual plcasure. Those peo- 
j)]e wlio are agaiast aiiy sex education are niore consistent. They 
represent clearly the reactioiiarv point of \'iew. Tliey lla^'e to be 
fought beeause they are eneinics of seientifie truth and con- 
sistemev, biit, in a way, they are inore c‘lear-c‘iit than lliose 
would-be reforiners who actiiallv bcliexe tl^at tliev^ are chang- 
ing anxthiag \r/d\ their teaehings. Wlaii ihcv actuallv do is to 
confiLse tlie i.ssue, to cainouilage tlje necessity of social change. 

This does not nuMu, of coiirsc, that one shoulcl proeeed like 
the abo\'e-cjuole(I clergvinan P. Tn the individual case, the sex 
counsellor \vi]], afler tiioroiigh evaliiation of the social, psvchic, 
and ecoMOinir* siluatioii, aot prohibit sexual iiitercourse to an 
adolcscent vrlio is readv for il, biit will reconniiend it. Individual 
hei}) and social rneasiires are two different things. 

Froin a social slaridjooint. things rernain the sanie for the 
tiine being: chilclrcn continiie to be edueated to asceticism and 
adolescents coutiniic to be toid tliat cultural achkweinent re- 


(}uires abstincnce, or that inasturbation will console them until 
thev are able to get married. 

The contradietion between a progressixe collectivization of 
living and the sex-negative social atinosphere must lead to a 
erisis in adolcscent sexuality for which there is no solution in 
authoritarian soeiety. As lõng as youth was altogetiier tied to the 
family, as lõng as the girls, exposed to little sexual excitation, 
were content to wait for the man who cventually would take 
care of them, as lõng as the boys lived in abslinence, mastur- 
bated or went to prostitutes—so lõng was there only silent sulfer- 
ing, neurosis or sexual brutality. Under present conditions of 
living, the sexual nceds which strive for liberation are hemmed 
in by the inliibiLions accjuircd through education on the one 
hanel, and by tlie objeetions of reaetionary soeiety on the other 
liand. Nothing at all is changed in this by the vague talk of the 
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sex reformers, or by such advice as “hard mattresses,” “diversion 
in athlclics or good books” or a “meatless diet.” 

I contend tliat the youtb of today lias a)i iiifinitel)' liarder time 
of it than tlie youth of, say, tlie turu of tlie ccntury. Tlien they 
were stiil able to repress conipletely. Today, the soiu ctis of adoles- 
cent life have opeiied up, but youth laeks the help of soeiety as 
well as tlie structural strength to use these sourees. To stop 
theni again is no longer possible. 

The scxml erisis of youth is an intcf[i'al port of the erisis of 
the aulhoritarian social order. Within this framework it remains 


unsolvablc oii a mass seale. 



Chapter vii 


COMPULSIVE MARRIAGE AND LAS TING 

SEXUAL RELATIONSIIIP 

[Addiiion, 1945: There is an enornious coiifusiaii with regard 
to the cojicepts of ‘'marriage’' and “family/" As a result of tliis 
confusion, the physician who is called upon to givc advice in 
questions of personal living keeps coming in conflict with the 
forinal eoncept of marriage. The general impression is that to tlie 
unconscious of individuals wlio are afraid of sexuality, the formal 
marriage certificatc is nothing biit a permit to indulge in sexual 
intercourse, This is shown particularly cJearly in tlie case of what 
is called ‘Var inarriages”: Couples who, before the man’s de- 
partiire, wish to experience the happiness of the sexual embrace, 
rush to the liccnse bureau for permission in the fonn of a marriage 
certificate. Tlicn, they are separated for several years, and the 
separation gradually extinguishes the memory of the partner. If 
they are young, they will meet other love partners, for which no 
sensible individual will condemn tliem. Yet, the marriage license 
continues to exert its binding influence, though it has become a 
purely formal, empty one. The young people who, before a 
separation of uncertain length and outcome, wished to give each 
other happiness, now find themselves caught in a net. Much has 
been written, especially in this country, about the misery stem- 
ming from such "marriages.” But in all these writings, nobody 
has bared the core of the problem: the demand for the legaliza- 
tion of a love experience. Nevertheless, everybody knows that 
‘‘We want to get married"" really means ‘‘We want to embrace each 
otlier sexually.’^ 

Another source of confusion and misery is the conflict between 
the legal (ecclesiastical) and the factual content of the concept 
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of ‘ marriage.” To the formal legal mind, it is an entirely different 
thing than to the objective psychiatrist. To the lawyer, marriage 
is a Union of two people of different sex on the basis of a legal 
dociunent. To the psychiatrist, it is an emotional attachment on 
the basis of a sexual union, usually with the wish for children. To 
the psychiatrist, it is not a marriage if the partners merely possess 
a marriage certificate but otherwise do not have a marriage 
ptutnership. The marriage certificate in itself does not constitute 
a marriage, To tlie psychiatrist, it is a marriage when two people 
of different sex love each other, take care of each other. Iive to- 
gether and, by häving children, extend the union into a family. 
To the psychiatrist, marriage is a practical and factual union of 
a sexual nature, regardless of whethcr there is a marriage certifi¬ 
cate or not. To the psychiatrist, the marriage certificate is nothing 
but an oflBcial confirmation of a sexual relationship which was 
decided upon, established and lived by the partners. In his eyes, 
it is the partners, and not the court oflBcials, who determine, in a 
practical way, whether or not a marriage exists. 

Human sexual structure has degenerated as a result of com- 
pulsive morality; under these circumstances, the marriage cer¬ 
tificate represents a protection for the woman against possible 
irresponsibility of the man. Insofar—and only insofar^does the 
marriage certificate fulfil a function. The consciousness of the 
factual character of natural marriages without marriage certificate 
is widespread and deep-rooted. In the U.S.A., as well as in 
France, Scandinavia and many other countries, tliere is the 
“common-law marriage”; in most States of the U.S.A., it is legally 
recognized. Where it is not, that does not mean, however, that, 
as many people with sexual guilt feelings believe, factual marriage 
without marriage certificate is forbiddcn. There are no laws 
against factual marriage without marriage certificate. 

It goes without saying tliat from the point of view of rational 
mental hygiene the prototype of a lasting sexual relationship is the 
factual and not the formal marriage. Rational mental hygiene 
aims at inner responsibility and not responsibility enforced from 
without. It considers such enforcement of responsibility from 
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witliout an expedieiit for the mastery of aiitisocial actions but 
not as a desirable end. 

The interest in mõral self-regulation calls for a strong fight and 
stringent laws against tlie effects of the emotional plague in this 
field: against defamation of marriage partners without a marriage 
certificate and of their children by individuals afflicted with the 
emotional plague who are incapable of comprehending this 
highly mõral type of social behavior, let alone are capable of 
living it tliemselves; against the deeply immoral, pathological 
blackmailing and financial indecencies made possible by the mar¬ 
riage laws based on compulsive morality; against the sexual 
lascivity provoked by the divorces of imhappy, formal ‘ mar- 
riages”; against the nonsensicality of speaking of “marriage” in 
the case of relationships governed by riotliiiig but hatred and 
meaimess, ete. 

In this sphere, practically everytliing is upside dowm, and an 
Augeaii stable is to be cleansed. What is chielly neeessary is this: 
Love relationships must be proteeted against any intcrference by 
economic interests; stringent laws must be enaeted against the 
defamation of natural and deeent love relationships and of the 
children springing from them; steps must be taken to eliminate 
sexual giiilt feelings and to replace extcrnal compulsive morality 
by inner responsibility. The times are ripe for this. Nowhere is the 
necessity of a radieal reform of laws denied, except, perhaps, in 
those circles which derive economic gain from the existence of a 
sexual legislation which is obsolete and disastrous from the point 
of view of mental hygiene.] 

Marriage, wliich in its present form only represents a stage in 
the development of the institution of marriage in general, is the 
result of a eompromise between economic and sexual interests. 
The sexual interests, certainly, are not sueh as many conservative 
sexologists would have us believe, nainely, sexual relations with 
One and the same partner for life, and proereation. We will have 
to examine the two aspeets of the marriage problem—the eco¬ 
nomic and the sexual—separately. We will have to make a strict 
distinetion between that form of sexual relationship which is 
based on sexual needs and which tends to beeome lasting, and 
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that otlier which is basecl on cconomic iiiterests and tlie position 
of womaii and children in oiir socicty. The foriner wc call lasting 
sexual relationsliip, the latter, marriage (sliort for eoinpulsive 
marriage). 


]. THE EASTIN(; SEXUAl. RELATIONSMIP 

The social prereqnisitos of ihe lasting sexual rclationsln'p wonld 
be econoinie independencc of the woman, socäal care and educa- 
tion of the children, lack oi interference by cconomic iiiterests. 
Tcmporary, purely sensual relationsliips would compctc with it. 
Froni tlie point of view of sexual econoiny, the teinporary rela- 
tionship has disadvantages compared with the lasting sexual 
relationship. These can be sliulied particularly well in our society. 
For in no otlier socicty has prorniscuitv been as connnon as in the 
age of the flourisliing idcology of strict nionogamy; a promisciiity, 
fui’therinore, wliich is einotionally dtdiased and sex-economicaliy 
worthiess because of its nicrcenarv character. 

The teniporary sexual relationship, the extreiiie of which is the 
one-liour or oitc-7hght reiationslup, is different fioin the lasting 
sexual relationship in that it laeks the tender interest in the part¬ 
ner. The tender relationship with the partner inay have several 
rnotives; 

1. A sexual attaehment as the result of mutual pleasurable 
sensual expcrienccs. It contains a good deal of sexual ^ratitude 
for tl 40 sexual pleasure of the past, and a sexual tie (not to be 
confused with neurotic bondage) because of the pleasure waiting 
in the future. Botli together are the basic elements of the natural 
love relationsliip. 

2. An attaehment to the 'partner as a res^ult of repressed hatred: 
reaeUve love. This we shall diseuss later, in connection with eom- 
pulsive marriage. It makes sexual gratification impossible. 

3. An attaehment due to ungratified sensual needs. It is cliar- 
aeterized by overestimation of the partner, and is due to an 
inhibited sensualiLV and an unconscioiis expeetation of a eertain 
kind of sexual gratification. It readily changes into hatred. 

Lasting absence of tenderness in a sexual relationsliip reduees 
sensual experience and with that sexual gratification. This is 
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true, however, only from a certain age on, that is, wlien the 
sensual storms of puberty liave blown over and a certain equilib- 
rium of sexual emotions lias established itself. The tender atti- 
tudes—xmless sensuality lias bccoine neurotically siippressed—do 
not attain their fail strength until a certain gratification of the 
sensual needs has taken place, These tender attitudes should not 
be confused with the cliildlike pseudo-tenderness exhibited by 
admiring youths who unconsciously are after a female ideal 
which represents theii* motliers, and who at the same tiine repress 
their sensuality under the pressure of guilt feelings. Tlie free, at 
first temporary sexual relationships as we see thein in certain 
strata of our youth, seeni to mc to be the natiiral, healthy forms 
of sexual expericnce corresponding to their age. They are siinilar 
to the sex life of adolcscents in priini Iive soeieties. True, they 
do not lack a high degree of tenderness, biit this does not tend to 
inake the relationship a lasting one. It is not tlie lascivious desire 
for new sexual stimuli that we see in the neiirotic polygainy of 
adult men of the world but rather, a bubbling over of a sensuality 
which has just becoine mature, and its attachinent to any suitable 
sexual objeet which may present itself. It is like the plcasurable 
motility of the young aniinal which also diininislies later on. 
The sexual agility of healthy youth is not difficult to distinguish 
from sueh ncurotic phenomena as hysterical hyperagilitv. 

Short-lived sexual relationships at a mature age are not of 
necessity neurotic. More than that, if we honestly, without any 
moralistic prejudice, draw the conclusions from our sexological 
experience, we must say that he or she who never had the courage 
or the strength to enter sueh a relationship was under the pressure 
of an irrational, that is, neurotic, guilt feeling. On the other händ, 
clinical experience shows beyond any doubt that those people 
who are incapable of establishing a lasting relationship are also 
dominated by an infantile fixation of their love relationships, in 
Other words, sufFer from a sexual disorder. Either their tender 
strivings are anehored in some kind of homosexual attaehment 
(typical, for exainple, in athletes, students and professional sol- 
diers), or it is beeause a phantasy ideal makes any real sexual 
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object seem worthless. Vcry often, the unconscious backgroimd 
of a conliniied aod unsatisfactory promiscuity is the fear of be- 
coming attached to an object, becaiise any sudi attachment lias 
incestuous connotations, aud iiicest-fear again aud agaiii acts as 
an inliibition. The most frequeut mechanism here is a disturb- 
ance of orgastic polciicy: the disappointiucnt wliich every sexual 
act brings anew, prevents the establishmeiit of a tender attach- 
inent to the partner. 

The inost important disadvantage of tlie temporary relation- 
ship, sex-economically speaking, is the fact that it does not allow 
the sanie complete sensiial adaptation between the partners, 
and conseqiiently not the saine complete sexual gratificatioii as 
the lasting sexual relationship. This is the most important sex- 
economic objeetion to the temporary relationship and the 
strongest argument for tlie lasting relationship. At this point, tlie 
proponents of the marriage ideology will heave a sigh of relief; 
they will see here a way of again smuggling in the moralistic life- 
long monogamy. But we shall have to disappoint tliem again. 
For wlien we speak of a lasting relationship, we are not think- 
ing of any definitc period of time. Sex-econornically, it is not im- 
portant whether this relationship lasts weeks, months, two years 
or ten years. Ncither do we inean that the relationship must or 
should be monogamous, beeause we do not establish norms. 

As I have shown elsewliere,’ the coneept tliat the first sexual 
act with a virgin is the most satisfying act, that tlie honeymoon is 
the most gratifying period sexually, is erroneous. Sueh a coneept 
is contradieted by all clinical experience. It results from the con- 
trast between the laseivious desire for virginal women and the 

o 

later blunting and the sexual emptiness in permanent monoga¬ 
mous marriage. Satisfaetory sexual relationships between two 
people presuppose that a harmonization of their sexual rhythms 
has taken place. Only if the two partners get to know intimately 
the special sexual needs which are rarely conseious but nonethe- 
less important, is a sex-economically sound sex life possible. To 
enter a marriage without häving beeome mutually acquainted 
sexually is poor hygiene and usually leads to catastrophe. 

1 Die Funktion des Orcasmus, 1927 . 
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Anotlier advantage of a gratifyiiig permaneiit sexiial relation- 
ship is tliat it makes the etemal quest for a suitable partner 
iirinecessary and tbiis liberates tiine and energy for social 
achievement. 

The capacitv for a permaneiit sexiial rclationship presupposes 
the following: 

Fttll orgastic potcncy, i.e., no dissociation between tender and 
sensiial sexuality; 

The overcoming of incestiial fixation and infantile sexual 
anxiety; 

The absence of repression of any unsublimated sexual strivings, 
be they homosexual or non-genital; 

Absolute aflSrmation of sexuality and joie de vivre; 

Overcoming the basic elements of aiithoritarian sexual morality; 
capacitv for mental companionship witli tlie partner. 

Looking at these ])rerequisites from tlie point of vienv of social 
conditions we are bound to admit that nonc of them can be 
realized in aiithoritarian soeiety, that is 1)V the masses, tliough 
possibly by individiials. Since the negation and repression of 
sexuality are speeifie and inseparable parts of aiithoritarian so¬ 
eiety, it follows of necessitv that thev also determine sexual edu- 


cation. Family edneation foslcrs incestuous fixation instead of 


loosening it; the inhibition of infanlile sexual aetivitv ereates the 


dissociation bei\veen tender and sensual scxualitv; it thus ereates 
a sex-negative charaeter strueture with pregenital and homo¬ 
sexual tendeneies; these in turu eall for repression and lead to a 
weakening of sexuality. In addition, the edueation for the su- 
premacy of tlie man makes companionship with the woman 
irnpossible. 

The permaneiit sexual rclationship contains ample material 
for conflict, no less than any other permanent rclationship. What 
interests us here are not the geneial human clifficulties but those 
that are specifically sexual. The basic difBculty of any permanent 
sexual relationship is the conflict between the dulling (temporary 
or final) of sensual desire on the one händ and the inereasing 
tender attaehment to the partner on the other händ. 
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In every sexiial relationsliip—sooiier or later, rarely or morc 
frcqiieiitly—periods of dioiinislied sexual attraction or even of 
seiisual iiidiiference occiir. This is au ernpirical fact agaivist wliicli 
no moralistic argument prevails. Sexual intcrcst cannot be com- 
maiided. The greater thc sensual and tender harmony between 
tlie partners, the less freqiieiit, tlie Icss final will sucL cpisodes be. 
However, any sexual rclationsliip is cxposed to this dulling of 
sexual attraction. This fact would be of small significxince were 
it not for the followiiig facls: 

1. The dulling may occur only in otie partner but not the other. 

2. At the present, most sexual relationships are tied also 
cconomicalhj (('conoinic dependcnce of woinan and childrcn). 

3. Indepeiidcnt of these external diflRculties, there is a difB- 
cnlty which lies inherently in tlie peaTuancnt rclalionship itself 
and coniplicates the only solution: scparation and finding another 
partner. 

Everybody is constantly exposed to ncw sexual slimuli cinanat- 
ing froin othcrs than the partner. At a tinie whcn the rclationsliip 
is at its hcight these stimuli rcmain without effect. Nevertheless, 
they cannot be climinated; morc than that, any attcnipt to elimi- 
nate theni, like ecclesiastical prcscriptions for modcsty in dress 
or any other ascelic or moralistic social rneasm e, will havc the op- 
posite eflect, liccause tlie supprcssion of sexual deinands never 
does anything but iiicrease tlieir urgeney. The o\'erlooking of this 
fundamental fact constitutes the tragedv—or comedv—of all 
ascetic sexual morality, The sexual stimuli are tliere. Tn everv 
sexually healthy individual tliey arouse the desire for other sexual 
objeets. In the beginuing, due to the existence of a gratifying 
sexual relationship, these desires have little effect. The healthier 
the individual, the niore conseious (i.e., not repressed) are these 
desires; and tlie more conseious they are, the easier are thev to 
control. Naturally, sueh control is the more harmless the more it 
is giiided by sex-economic instead of by moralistic coiisiderations. 

When, however, these desires for other objecls beeome more 
urgent, they affeet the existing sexual relationship, especially in 
the sense of accelerating the dulling. The unmistakable signs of 
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tliis dulling are a decrease of tlie sexual urge before the act and 
of the pleasiire in the act. Sexual intercourse begins to become 
a habit aud a duty. The decreased satisfaction with the partner 
and the desire for othcr objects add up and mutually reinforce 
each other. This cannot be averted citlier by good intentions or 
by ‘love tecliniqucs.'' This is when the critical stage of irrita- 
tion toward the partner sets in; depending on temperament and 
edueation, this irritation may be expressed or suppressed. At any 
rate: as tlie analysis of sueh conditions shows again and again, 
the uneonseious hatred of the partner keeps inereasing. It is 
motivated by the partneris frustrating the desires for other ob¬ 
jects. Tlie fact that the uneonseious hatred may become the more 
intense the more amiable and tolerant the partiier is, is onl)^ seem- 
ingly a paradox. In that case the partner gives no reason for any 
personal and conseious liatred; at the same tiine Iie, or one"s own 
love for him, is felt as a hindranee. The hatred beeomes over- 
eompensated and glossed over by exlreme affeetion. This reaetive 
affeetion born of hatred and the attendant guilt feelings are the 
speeifie basis of a stieky attaehment and the very reason why 
people so often, even if thev are not married, cannot separate, 
even if they have no longer anything to say to each other, even 
less anything to give to each other, and the continuation of the 
rclationship is nothing but a mutual torture. 

However, sueh dulling need not be definite. It is apt to turu 
from a temporary condition into a lasting one if the sexual part- 
ners are unable to consciously reeognize their mutual hatred and 
if they refute their desire for other objects as improper and 
immoral. In tliat case, repression of all these impulses usually 
follows, with all the disastrous results which the repression of 
powerful impulses is bound to have for the relationship between 
two people. 

If, on the other händ, one can meet sueh faets squarely, 
without any sex-moralistic distortion, the conflict will not take 
on sueh dimensions, and some way out of the difficulty will 
be found. The prerequisite is that the normal jealousy which 
one feels does not turn into possessive demands; further, that 
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one recognizes a desire for others as natural and rnatter-of- 
course. Nobody would tliink of blaming anybody for not wanting 
to wear the same dress year in, year out, or for getting tired 
of eating the same food all the time. Orily in the sexual realm 
has the exclusivencss of possession attained a great emotional 
significance; this, because the interlaeing of cconomic interests 
and sexual relations made natural jealousy cxpand into the right 
of possession. Many mature and superior people have toid me 
that once they had fought througli tlicir inner conflict, the 
tlaought of thcir sexual partneris enteriiig a temporary relation- 
ship with sornebody else had lost its terror and that after that 
the previous impossibility of the idea of aii aet of “unfaithfuh 
ness” seemed ridieulous to them. Innumerablc examples show 
that failhfulness hased on comcicnce gradually undermines the 
relationship. On the other händ, numerous examples show clearly 
that an occasional relationship with another partner only lielped 
a relationship which was on the point of taking on the form of 
compulsive marriage, In a permanent sexual relationship which 
is not economically bound there are two possil^le outeomes of 
this situation: Either, the relationship with the ihird person was 
only temporary; that proves that it could not cornpete witli the 
existing one; in that case, the latter only becoines Consolidated; 
the woman has lost the feeling of being inhibited or of being 
incapable of entering another relationship. Or, the new relation¬ 
ship beeomes more intensive than the oid one, pro\i'cling deeper 

plcasure and companionship; in this case, the oid relationship 
is dissolved. 

What happens to the partner whose love mav persist? Doubt- 
less, he or she will have a hard battlc. Jealousy and a feeling 
of sexual inferiority will fight with the understanding for the 
other partneris fate. He or she may try to win the partner back, 
or may prefer to wait passively and leave the deeision to the 
course of events. After all, we do not give advice, we only con- 
sider the actual possibilities. In any case, the situation is not as 
bad as the disastrous situation which results wlien two people 
stick together for mõral or otlier irrational reasons. The considera- 
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tion of the other partner wliich so many peoplo show in sudi 
cases, by constantly suppressing thcir real clesircs, witliout ever 
being able to eradicate them, tlus consideration turus into its 
opposite only too easily. Iie who has been too considerate tends 
to feel that tlie other person owes hiin gratitude, tends to con- 
sider hiniself a victim and mart\T, and to beconie intolerant; all 
of which attitudes are rnudi uglier and a mudi greater danger 
to the relationship than a case of “unfaithfulness’’ ever could have 
been. 

Unfortunately, what has been said here applies oiilv for a srnall 
minority of people, becaiise, in our society, the economic de- 
pendence of tiie woinan for ees sexual relationships to take on 
an entirely different forin from that liere deseribed of two inde- 
pendent individuals. In addition, tlie question of bringing up 
children may nullify these sex-ccoiiornic considerations. Also, 
the sexual edueation to which practically all people were sub- 
jeeted, and the social atmosphere, continue to make sudi Solu¬ 
tions rare individual oceurrences. 

One speeifie difhciilty should be mentioned here beeause it 
may have serious consequenccs if not understood. At a time 
when the sexual attraetion diminishes or disappears, the man may 
show disturbances of polency. Usually it is a matter of insuflB- 
eient ereclion, perhaps lack of excitation in spite of stimulation. 
In the continued prcsence of a tender relationship or of a fear of 
impotence, sudi an occurrencc may precipitale a depression or 
even more or less lasting impotence. In trying to hide his cold- 
iiess, the man will attempt sexual intereourse again and again. 
This may be dangerous. It should be remembered that this lack 
of erection, at first at any rate, is not impotence, but simply the 
expression of lacking desire and of a desire—usually uneonseious 
—for another partner. (In the woman, essentially the same thing 
may occur, only in her it does not have the same importance; 
first, beeause the sexual aet can be carried out in spite of her 
disturbance, and seeond beeause the woman does not feel as 
offended by sueh a disturbance as the man). If the relationship 
is otherwise good, a frank talk about the causes of the disturb- 
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ance (sensual aversion, desire for aiiother partner) often elimi- 
nates the diflBculty. And it lakes paiiencc. In otherwise good 
relationships, llie sexual desire usiially returns sooner or later. 
At such a point, an attempt with anotlier partner inay miscarry 
because of guilt feelings toward the first partner. In otlier cases, 
it helps. 

In the presence of a neurotic disposiiion, the reprcssion of the 
desire for anothe^r partner, pius that of tl^e aversion toward the 
present partner, is apt to lead to neurotic illness. Very often, such 
an aciite conflict inierferes seriously with tlie working capacity. 
These people fail iil because tliey seek the gratification, which is 
denied theni in reality, iii phantasies, usually connected with nias- 
turbation. Tlie oiitconie of such acute conflicts rnay vary greatly, 
depending on iiidividual disposition, the character of the sexual 
relationship, and the mõral attitudes of the iiidividual and the 
sexual partner. Our prejudices in sexual inoralily may do untold 
hanii here; quite commonly, the very thought of anotlier person 
is felt to be improper or already an act of unfaithfulness. Tlie fact 
that such conditions are a natural part of the sexual drive, that 
they are a matter of course and have nothing to do with mo- 
rality, should Iie general knowledge. If it were a matter of general 
knowledge, the tortures and inurdcrs of husbands and wives or 
of sweethearts certainly would become less frequent; also, a 
great many precipitating causes for psycliic disturbances would 
be eliminated, disturbances wliich are nothing but an inadequate 
way out of such situations. 

Up to this point, I have discussed difficulties wliicli arise from 
the permanent sexual relationship itsclf. Before turning to the 
ways in which these difficulties are complicated by the inter- 
ference of economic interests, I have to mention soine facts which 
create difficulties also in the sexual relationship which has not yet 
become a marriage of duty. What I mean is the idcolofixf of mo- 
nogatny, as it is accepted and represented especially by the 
woman. 

For a woman, even though she be economically independent, 
the breaking up of a permanent sexual relationship is no simple 
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matter. To bcgin with, there is so-called public opinion, an insti- 
tution which presumes to meddle in everybody’s private affairs. 
True, it is less sevcrc today witli the woniaii who has an extra- 
marital relationship, but it makes any woman a prostitute wlio 
dares to liave relationslüps witli several incn. 

Sexiial morality, pervaded bv interests of possession as it is, 
has broiight about a state of affairs in which it is considered a 
matter of course that the man “possesses” the woman, while the 
woman "'gives herself.” Since possessing significs honor, while 
""giving oneself” has the connotation of debasing oneself, womeii 
have developed a ncgative attitude toward the sexual act. This 
attitiide is constantly being fostered by aiithoritarian education. 
And, worse, since to most men the possessing of a woman is a 
proof of their virility rather than an expericnce of love, since with 
them, the conquest is more important than love, this attitude 
on tlie part of the women becomes tragically justified. 

In addition, the girl has, from infancy on, al)sorbed the de- 
mand that a woman should have intercoursc with only one 
man. The influences of such an education go deeper and are 
more powerfui—being anchored by unconscious guilt feelings— 
than the influence of later sexual enlightenment which comes too 
läte. One keeps meeting women who—in spite of better intel- 
lectual insight—are incapable of separating from an unloved 
man, and who refute any thought of it with all kinds of irrelevant 
arguments. The real motive, which remains unconscious, might 
be formulated like this: “Mv niother has stood her dreadful mar- 
riage all her life, so Iil have to stand it, too.” In the majority of 
cases, this identification with the faithfui, monogamous mother 
is the most effective inhibiting factor. 

Permanent sexual relationships which do not tum into mar- 
riage rarely are of lifelong duration. The earlier such relation¬ 
ships are begun, the greater is the likeliness that they will be 
dissolved sooner than others that were started later; the greater 
also, as can easily be shown, the psychological and biological 
justification for dissolving them. Up until tlie age of about 30, 
the average individual—unless he is too much inhibited by his 
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economic situation—is in constant psychic development. Only at 
this age, intcrests usually begin to crystallize and to become per- 
manent. The ideology of asccticism and of lasting monogamy, 
then, are strictly at variance with tlie proccss of psychic and 
physical development. This ideology cannot be put into execu- 
tion. This leads us to the contradictioiis iiiherent iii any ideology 
of marriagc. 


2 . THE PROBT.EM OF MARRIAGE 


The difficuUies dcscribcd in the case of the permanent sexual 
relationship are accentuated by econoinic bonds and in reality 
made insuperable. The permanent sexual relationslüp, with its 
biolo^ical and psychosexual foundalion, tJnts furns into oom- 
pulsive jnarriage. This institution is ideologically charaeterized 
by the ecclesiastical demands that it must be a) lifelong, and 
b) strictlxj monogarnous. True, soeiety mitigates the ecclesiastical 
form of marriage, but it never goes to its inner contradietions, 
beeause, if it did, soeiety woiild eome into conllict with its own 
liberai coneepts. From an economic point of \ iew, it woiild have 
to uphold marriage, while from an ideological point of view it 
would have to draw conciusions which are not practicable. This 
contradietoriness is found, without exception, in all seientifie and 
literary treatises dealing w^ith marriage. Redueed to the briefest 
formula, the contradietion is this: Truc, the marriages are had, 
but the iustitution of compuhive marriage must be upheld and 
nurtured. The first half of this formula is a statement of fact, the 


seeond a demand, a dcinand in accordance with reaetionary 
soeiety of which the institution of compulsive marriage is an 
inseparable part. 

Due to this double loyalty—faets on the one händ, reaetionary 
ideology on the other hand—writers arrive at the most peculiar 
and absurd arguments in favor of the preservation of compulsive 
marriage. 

Thus, for example, they attempt to prove that marriage and 
monogamy are ‘'natiiral” phenomena, that is, that they are bio- 
logically determined. They seareh assiduously among all the 
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animal species wdth an undoubtedly irregular sex life, pick out 
the storks and pigeons and find that they Iive—sometimes!—in 
monogainy; from tliis follov^s, they say, that monogamy is “natu- 
rai.” Pcciiiiar how all of a sndden, the hnrnan is no longer a 
siiperior bcing, iiot to be compared with animals, whcn it comes 
to support the ideology of inonogamoiis inarriage by such a 
comparison. On the other händ, when tlie marriage problem is 
being disciissed from the point of view of hiolo^ij, then the fact 
is overlooked that promiscuity is the ruie in animals; then, all 
of a siidden, man is different from the animals and thus will 
have to attain the “highest plane” of sexual activity, monogamous 
marriage. Then, man is a "‘siiperior being” witli an “inborn mo- 
rality,” and sex-economy is fought because it has proved beyond 
doubt that there is no such thing as an inborn morality. But if 
morality is not inborn, it must be acquired by education. Educa- 
tion by whom? By society and its ideology factory, tlie authori- 
tarian family based on compulsive monogamy. Tliis sliows clearly 
enough that the family is not a natural phenomenon, but a social 
institution. 

But reactionary argumentation is long-lived. When one has 
to admit that marriage is neither a natural nor a supernatural 
but a social institution, one begins to try lo prove that people 
have always lived in monogamy, and denies aiiy devclopment 
and chaneie of sexual forms. One even falsifies ethnolow as did 

o O/ 

Westermark, for example, and arrives at conclusions like the 
following: If people always have lived in lifelong monogamy, 
then one must conclude that tliis institution is necessary for the 
existence of human society, of the state, culture and civilization. 
One overlooks history which shows that polygamous and promis- 
cuous sex life has always played a roie. Instead, one replaces tlie 
point of view of development by that of morality. One diseovers 
the development of sexuality to ‘Tigher planes,” that the primi- 
tives Iive in bestial immorality, and that we can pride ourselves 
in häving overeome such ""anarchic” conditions in sex life. One 
overlooks the fact tliat man is distinguished from the animal not 
by a lesser sexuality but by a more intensive one (readiness for 
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sexual activity at all times). Certainly, as far as scxuality is con- 
cerned, tlie slogan of man being ‘'higlier tban tlie animar' is mis- 
taken. If, however, one adlieres to sudi moralistic views, one is 


incapable of seeiiig tlie facts, sudi facts, for eixainple, as tliat 
“savages” show a sex-ecoiiomy wliidi is far supcrior to ours.*^ 
Then also, one lias no possibility of examiniiig sexual forms— 
which diange accordiiig to place and time—as to their ecoiiomic 
and social basis. Instcad, one gets more and more cntangled in 
moralistic evaluation instcad of fact-finding, and in endless, fruit- 
less discussions. One attcmpts to justify—morallv, melapliysically 
or biologisticallv—social phenomona wliicli lõng since were 
doomed; and all this takes place undcr the guise of allegedly 
objective Science, a Science which seerns all llie more awe- 
inspiring to the Babbitts tlie more moralistically prejudiced it 
behaves. 


If, on the other händ, one sticks strictly lo tlie facts, two ques- 
tions present themselves: 

1. What is the social fuiiction of marriage? 

2. What is the iiiherent contradietion in marriage? 


a) The social funciion of marriage, 

The social funetion of the institution of marriage is threefold: 
ecoiiomic, political and social. It is identical with that of the 
authoritarian family. 

Economic: Just as marriage, in liuman history, began to develop 
witli the private ownership of the social means of produetion, so 
it continues to have its reasoii for existence in this economic 


basis.That is, 


as lõng as these economic conditions continue to 


~ C/., cspccially, Maliiiowski, Tiik Sf.xual Life of Savages, and Reidi, Der 
Einhruch der Sexualmoral. 

Addition, 19ff: This fonnulnrion. thoii^h coi rrrt, is iiiconiplete. Tn the Soviei 
Union, there is no private ownership of the social means of produetion, but s'ate 
ownership. Nevertheless. coinpulsive marriage has been reintrodueed. The above 
formulation, then, has to ]>e supplemcntcd as follows: 

a) Thr authoritarian compiilsive family has its historical basis in the private 
ownership of the sodal means of produetion and is maintained by stato autiiorily 
even where the private ownersliip of the social means of produetion has been 
abolished. 

b) The authoritarian coinpulsive family is andiored in the authoritarian, sex- 
negative human strueture. 
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exist, marriage is a social necessity. The objection that classes 
without siich an economic interest Iive in the same form of sex 
life is erroneoiis, for the ruling ideologies are those of the ruling 
class; tlie form of marriage is based not only on economic fac- 
tors, but also on the ideological mõral atinosphere and on human 
structure. This is why most people are iinconscious of the real 
basis of maniagc; they always think about it in terms of ideo¬ 
logical rationalizations. Ilowever, vvhen material reasons de- 
mand it, society will change the idcology. After tlie Thirty Years’ 
War, the populatioii of Middlc Europe had dwindled con- 
siderably. Then, on Febriiary 14, 1650, the District Council of 
Nürnberg issiied a decree which eliminated the demand for 
monogamy: “Whereas tlie needs of the Iloly Roman Empire 
make it necessary to replace again the manhood which during 
this Thirty Years’ War has been dccimated by the sword, sick- 
ness and hunger . . . every male, for the next t(m years, shall, 
therefore he allowed to rnarnj two women" (quoted from Fuchs, 
SiTTENGESCHiCHTE ). And sciciitists talk of “natural, biological” 
monogamy. 

Folitical. Monogamous lifelong marriage is the nucleus of tlie 
aiithoritarian family; this, in tnrn, as we have shown, is the 
ideological training ground for every mernber of aiithoritarian 
society. In this lies the political significancc and iinportance of 
marriage. 

Social. The economic dependence of tlie woman and the chil- 
dren is a chief characteristic of patriarchal society. Secondarily, 
marriage thus bccomes an economic and mõral (in ihc sense of 
patriarchal interests) protection for women and children. Con- 
secjuentlij, patriarchal and authoritarian society must of necessity 
uphold marriage. It is not a question here whether marriage is 
good or bad, whether it is socially jiistified and necessary. One 
cannot want to abolish marriage in a society in which marriage 
is economically rooted. One can only introduce minor ' reforms,” 
such as substituting the principlc of incompatibility for that of 
guilt as a reason for divorce; no such reforms change the funda- 
mentals in the least. 
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Such reforms result from contradictions in the marriage situa- 
tion wliich arise not for economic but for sex-economic reasons. 
They are mostly of the character of tragicomic jokes, as portrayed 
in the following newspaper item {Pester Lloyd, January 25, 
1929): 


Bridge as school subject. From Cleveland in America comes a sur- 
prising report. The city schools there have decided to make bridge an 
obligatory subject. The reason giv(m for this peculiar innovation is 
that the American hoine seenis doomcd because there is so much 
less bridge playing. Nurnerous marriages have gone on the rocks 
because the husbands and wives, instead of playing bridge with each 
other OI in good company, went out by themselves. By teaching the 
children bridge, it is hoped that not only will they themselves be 
trained for a solid marital life, but also will exert a good influence on 
th('ir parents, most of whoin Iive in shattered marriages. 


One might say that most remarks about marriage which one 
hears are made in such a jocular vein; it is easy to see what 
serious faets are eovered iip by such superficial jocularity. That 
marriages disintegrate is nothiiig iicw. Nevertheless, let us look 
at a few figures. First, the number of marriages and divorces in 
Vienna between 1915 and 1925 (according to Walter Schiff): 


Vear 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


Marriages 

Divorces 

. 13,9.51 

617 

. 12,855 

656 

. 12.406 

659 

. 17.123 

1078 

. 26,182 

2460 

. 31,164 

3145 

. i;^-.274 

3300 

. 26.568 

3113 

. 19,827 

3371 

. 17,410 

3437 

. 16.288 

3241 


One sees tliat the number of marriages—except for tlie years 
immediately after the war—has inereased only slightly, while the 
number of divorces inereased steadily, 500% in 10 years. Wliile 
the ratio of marriages to divorces was about 20:1 in 1915, it was 
5:1 in 1925. 
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In an article in the Pesti Naplo of November 18, 1928, we find 
the following: 

While it is true that tlie number of niarriages has increased, the 
number of divorces has increased much more rapidly. Between 1878 
and 1927 the number of niarriages has increased four times, while the 
number of divorces has increased eighty (80) times. In 1926 the ratio 
was even as high as 1:100. 

This article reported further tliat the majority of these divorces 
had taken place 5 or 6 years after marriage. In 1927, in 1,498 out 
of 1,645 cases, tlie plea was “desertion”; only in two cases, the 
reason for the divorce was adultery. 

Since 1931, the number of marriages in Europe—with the ex- 
ception of Czechoslovakia—has shown an increase, particularly 
in Germany and Italy. This reflects the increased pressure on the 
part of the political reaction; in Germany, 366,178 marriage loans 
were extended within three years for the advancement of the 
family ideology. Otherwise, such an increase means little if any- 
thing. It does not say anytliing about any change in sexual living. 
The basic contradiction remains the same. 

In Soviet Russia, where the institution of marriage was prac- 
tically abolished (the registration of a sexual relationship was 
not obligatory), statistics show the following: In Moscow, the 
number of registrations increased, between 1926 and 1929, from 
24,899 to 26,211; during the same period, the separations in¬ 
creased from 11,879 to 19,421. In Leningrad, tliere were 20,913 
registrations in 1926, 24,369 in 1927. During the same time, sep¬ 
arations increased from 5,536 to 16,008. 

Figures for the U.S.A. by Lindsey are as follows: In 1922, the 
number of divorces and desertions in Denver was greater than 
that of marriages. Compared with 1921, there was a decrease in 
marriages of 618, and an increase of divorces of 45. While tlie 
number of marriages was 4,002 in 1920, it was 3,008 in 1922. In 
Chicago, the number of divorces was exactly one third of the 
number of marriages. 

According to the United Press, there were in Atlanta in 1924 
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1,845 divorces to 3,350 marriages (over Jž); in Los Angeles 7,882 
to 16,605 (almost V 2 ); in Kansas City 2,400 to 4,821 (almost 
%); in Ohio 11,885 to 53,300 (about 1/5); in Denver 1,500 to 
3,000 (/ 2 ); and in Cleveland 5,256 to 16,132 (Ja). Lindsey com- 
ments as follows: 

Marriage, as we liave it riüw, is plain Hell for most persons who 
get iiito it. That’s liat. I deiy anybody to watch the procession of 
wrecked lives, unhappy rnen and women and miserable, homeless neg- 
lected children who pass tlnough niy court, and come to any other 
conclusion. 

(“Revolt,” p. 174) 

In Chicago it is rcportcd that there were 39,000 marriage licenses 
issned in 1922 as conipared with 13,000 divorcc dccrces actually signed. 
If 13,000 divorce decrees were actually signed, how many couples do 
you suppose there were who wLshed they could get somebody to sigu 
a divorcc deeree for them, but who never aeted on their wish? For 
divorce is a troublesoine, expensive, embarrassing business, and per¬ 
sons who wish for it resort to the courts only wheii at the extrenuj 
lillilt of their endurance. If there were 39,(X)0 marriages in Chicago 
in the year of graee 1922, it is absurdly coiiserv ative to say that fully 
26,000 would have gotten divorces il they could, in addition to the 
13,000 who did. I base this belief on the proportioii of married couples 
who come under my own observatioii, coming as they do confi- 
dentially for advice and consolation, and who never go after the 
divorce they wish for. I believe their number is many, many times 
larger than the number of those who go to court with their problems. 

(“Revolt,” p. 212) 

There is no eseaping the conclusion, if sueh faets be compared with 
the statistics of former years, that divorces and separations are steadily 
inereasing, and that if this continues, as it probably will for soine 
time to come, there will be as many divorce cases filed in some parts 
of the country as there are marriage licenses granted . . . 

There are tens of thousands of cases where the flat failure of the 
individual marriage is reeorded in our courts, not as “divorce” or 
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“legal separation” but as failure to provide, non-support, desertion, 
and the like. MateriuUij and psychologically there is no reason why 
these shoidd not be classed as divorces—for ihcy would be just that if 
the parties to such marriages could }iave thcir tvay, and were not held 
togcther by circumstancc, children, and their legal obligations. The 
general name which would covcr all such cases, including divorces, 
separations, and all others are Marriages That Ilave Failed. Under 
that title it would be conservative to say that there are as many 
‘‘divorces” annually as there are inarriage lieenses granted. 

(“Revolt,” p. 2131.) 

Here is an embarrassiiig talk with an American girl: 

For instance, Mary, this girl of whom I have been telling, avoided 
marriage beeause she objeeted to entering on a contract so nearly 
irrevoeable and so hard to break away from . . . What she demanded 
was a kind of marriage that would leave her a free agent; but she 
couldn’t have it. Therefore she rejeeted the whole institiition, even 
while admitting that, with eertain amendments, she was for it, and 
could see many advantages in it. 

It may be contended that it was Maiy s duty, as a law-abiding 
member of Soeiety, to confonn to the institiition of marriage as we 
have it, and take her chance with it; and that if she could not bring 
herself to that she must remain celibate and deny her sex life the 
normal expression it craved. 

To that Mary gives answer, rightly or wrongly, that she will not 
saerifiee herself to any such fetish of conformity; that she will not 
submit to häving to make a choice between two such demands, both 
of which she considers monstrous and unreasonable. 

Instead, she raises a Üag of defiance, and says, “No, I and my 
generation will find a third way out. Whether you like it or not we 
will make among ourselves a marriage paet of our own, one that will 
meet our needs. We belicve we have a natural right to companionship 
and an intimacy which we instinctively crave; we have a knowledge 
of contraeeption which precludes the likelihood that unwanted babies 
will eompheate the situation; we don*t admit that such a course on our 
part imperils the safety of human soeiety; and we believe that this 
effort to replace tradition with what we think is common sense will 
do good rather than härm.”—In substance that is the way she put it. 
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Now what ain I, a man occupying a responsible judicial position, 
to say to a clialleiige like that? On thc one händ I can’t commend 
Maiy^s conduct without disrcgarding thn grave practical difBcuIties 
and social dangcrs which may be involved in any headlong applica- 
tion of her theories—thc kind of appiication she herself is making of 
them, for instance. On Ihe other händ, I cannot, with sinceritv or 
honcsty, say to Mary or aiiybody else tliat 1 think the institution of 
marriage as we luwe it capable of guaranteeing happiness to persons 
who enter it. I cannot cscape admitting that if marriage is ever to 
incrit the iinqiialified siipport of soeiety it must bc able to show 
rc‘siilts reasonably eommensurate with its claims; and that for what- 
ever imhappiness it prodiiccs by rcason of its present rigid oode it 
must be held answeral)l(\ Nor can 1 pass in silence over the fact that 
marriage is ordained for the welfarc' and happiness of mankind, and 
that mankind was not made for it; that mamage is not an end biit a 
means; that when a shoe does not fit, it is the shoe rather than the foot 
that must be altered. As to the demand for celibaey as an alternative 
to a possibly disastroiis marriage, wh)' waste one’s bnaith making 
demands which people would never meet and which would do vio- 
lence to a nec(issary instinet if they did meet it? 

(“Revolt,” p. 138fl’.) 


And what are Lindsey^s conclusions from his own findings and 
the painfiil talk with Mary? 

And yet this is b)^ no means to say that marriage is a failure and 
should go into the discard to make wa}' for Free Love or any other 
social Ism. However imperfeet the institution may be ive cant do 
unthotit it. It must be preserved by means of saue and cautious altera- 
tions in its code, to tlie (‘iid that it may ereate in people’s lives the 
kind of happiness it should, under right conditions, be capable of 
ereating. I believe enormously in the benefieent possibilities of mar¬ 
riage, but I can’t ignore the fact that we are not permitting it to fulfil 
those possibilities. I hope I make inyself clear, 

(“Revolt,” p. 140) 

As we see, even sueh an extraordinary man as Lindsey makes 
the jump from the finding that marriage is disintegrating and 
that it is at variance with sex-economy, into reaetionary ethics 
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which, as we know, are only a reflection of the economic necessi- 
ties of the ruling system. That the disintcgration of marriages is 
so rapid and obvious in America is due to the fact that there, 
capitalism has made tlie farthest advance and conseqiiently pro- 
diices the sharpest contradictions in the field of sex-economy: 
strict puritanism on the one händ, collapse of reactionary moral- 
ity on the other. 

Lindsey is convinced that niarriage must be preserved, because 
of “the kind of happiness it should, under riglit conditions, be 
capable of creating.” The question is not, however, whether 
marriage has possibilities of happiness. The question is, rather, 
whether it fulfils these possibilities; not whether it possibly may 
make people happy, but whetlier it does. And if it does not, we 
have to examine the causes; if it collapses, wc have to investigate 
the material and sex-economic reasons for such collapse. 

Hoffinger, during the 19th century, came to the following 
conclusion: 

In spite of coiisci(‘ntious and intensive scarch for the number of 
happy marriages, he had to recognize happy marriages to be the verj^ 
rare exceptions which confinned the ruie. 

(Quoted froni Bloch, Das Sexualleben unskrer 21eit) 

Gross-HofBnger found: 

1. About half of the marriages are absolutely uiihappy. 

2. Far more thari half of these are obviouslv demoralized. 

0 

3. The morality of the remainder certainly does not indude marital 
faithfiilness. 

4. In 15 per cent of all marriages the partners are engaged in 
prostitution and pandcring. 

5. The number of oithodox marriages which are above any and all 
suspicion of unfaithfulness is—in the eyes of any reasonable person 
who knows natnre and the impctuosity of its dernands—zero. 

(Bloch, Sexualleben) 

Bloch examined 100 marriages and found the following; 
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I)efinitc?ly unliappy 48 

Indifference 36 

Undoubtcdly happy 15 

Virtuous 1 


Among these 100 niarriagcs, Bloch foimd 14 “intentionally im~ 
mõral"; 51 “frivolous and slovenly"; 2 “completely unsuspect." 
Note the moralistic terms. I cliecked up on these cases and found 
tliat oiit of the marriages terrned happy, 3 were at an advanced 
age; iii 13 there was iinfaithfulness of one or both; 3 were char- 
acterized as ‘phlegmatic," i.c., sexiially undcmanding (impo¬ 
tent or frigid); 2 were apparently happy. If, in 13 of 15 marriages 
which are considored “undoubtcdly liappy,” the partners are 
unfaithful, that shows that in the lõng run a marriage can be 
happy only if its niost important ideological demand, marital 
faithfulness, is sacrificed, or if the partners have no sexual de- 
mands at alL 

A statistical study of my own, concerning 93 marriages with 
which I was well acquainted, showed the following: 


Uiihappy or defiiiitely unfaitliful 66 

Spouses resigned or iil 18 

Questionable (outwardly quiet) 6 

Happy 3 


Of the three happy marriages, none was older than 3 years. 
The study was made in 1925. Since thcn, one of the marriages 
has ended in divorce, one collapsed inwardly when the man 
came to analysis, tlioiigh there has as yet been no divorce, the 
third continues at the time of this writing (1929). 

In a course for physicians, Lebedeva, in Moscow, gave some 
interesting figures with regard to the duration of sexual relation- 
ships. These were based on the registered marriages which are, 
for all practical purposcs, pure permanent sexual relationships. 
Of these registered relationships 19% lasted up to one year; 37% 
three to four years; 26% four to nine years; 12% ten to nineteen 
years. 
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These figiires show that four years is the average lengtii for the 
sexiial basis of a relationship. IIow is conservative sex reform 
going to deal with this fact? 

Here I would like to add a few remarks about those marriages 
that are called good and ‘‘serenc.” ‘'Sereiie” simply means that 
the conflicts are not apparent on the surface. Many marriages 
are called “happy” in which qiiiet resignation lias covered up all 
conflicts. If a partner in such a marriage comes to analysis, one 
is again and again astoundcd by the amount of unconscious and 
siippressed hatred which accumulated in the course of the mar¬ 
riage and whicli—without ever häving been qiiite conscious— 
finallv led to a psychic disturbance. It would be a mistake to 
ascribe this hatred excliisively to infantile experiences. It was 
found that the transference of the hatred from a person hated 
in infancy to the spouse did not take place until the marriage 
situation produced conflicts which then reactivated infantile 
difiiculties. Experience shows that during an analysis such mar¬ 
riages collapse if one analyzes without regard for the compulsive 
inorality of marriage; that is, if one does not, consciously or im- 
consciously, evade subjects which might endanger the existing 
marriage. Experience shows further that marriages which had to 
stand the pressiire of an analysis can continue only if the patient 
regains his sexual motility and is determined not to be blindly 
obedicnt to the strict rules of marital morality. Such obedience 
always turns out to be anchored in neurotic reprcssions. 

The amlysis of married people, furthermore, reveals the fol- 
lowing unequivocal facts: 

1. There is no woman who does not have the so-called “pros- 
titution phantasies.” Only rarely is the content of these phantasies 
that of prostitiiting themselves. As a ruie, it is the wish to have 
intercourse with more than one man, the wish not to have her 
sexual experience limited to one man. In our society, understand- 
ably enough, such a wish easily becomes associated with the idea 
of prostitution. Character-analytic experience destroys every ves- 
tige of the belief in a monogamous constitution of women. Many 
psychoanalysts hoid these “prostitution phantasies^" to be neurotic 
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and feel they must free the women from them. With such a 
judgment, onc has relinqiiished the amoral attitude necessary for 
ratioiial therapy and begins to analyze only in the interest of a 
pathogcnic morality. The diity of the physician, however, is the 
consideration of the patient s health, that is, his sexual economy, 
and not morality. If one finds that thcre is a contradiction be- 


tween tlie patient’s libidinal demands and social morality, then 
it is a rnistakc to do away with these demands as "‘infantile,” as 


inachinations of the “pleasure principle” and to invoke the neces- 
sity of a “reality principle,” of “adjustment to reality,” or of 
resigriation.” First one lias to find out whether the sexual de¬ 


mands are really infantile or not. 


and whetlicr the demands of 


reality are aeeeptable from llie point of view of health. A woman 
wlio satisfies her sexual demands with more than one man is not 


necessarily infantile; she just does not fit the idcologieal pattern of 
our soeiety. She is not siek, but is apt to fail iil if she adjusts more 
to conventional morality than her sexual demands can stand, 
More attenlion should be paid to the fact that the “good” wives, 
those adjusted to reality,” that is, those who have aeeepted the 
burden of marriage seemingly without conflict, beeause they are 
sexually inhibited, present all the signs of a neurosis. But this 
fac‘t is ovcrlooked beeause they are “adjusted to reality.” 

2. Analysis, if it indudes the social existence, shows us the 
motives of the ideology of monogamy. The most important of 
these are: intense identifieation with the parents who represented 
monogamy at least to the outside, particularly identifieation of 
the daughter with the monogamous rnother. But also the op- 
posite, the reaetion to the strict monogamv of the rnother: 
neurotic polygamy. A further reason for a monogamous ideologv 
lies in the guilt fedings toward the partner, beeause of the 
suppressed hatred against tlic partner who prevents sexual free- 
dom. The most important motivation of the monogamous atti¬ 
tude, however, lies in the infantile sexual prohibitions, the fear 
of sexual aetivities acquired in childhood. The monogamous 
ideology in the individml, then, is shown to be a meehanism of 
powerful proteetion against his own sexual desires, desires which 
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knoto nothing of ike aniUhesvi monogamy—pohjgaimj, biit know 
otilt/ gratification. The incestuoiis fixation to the parent of the 
other sex plays an important roie here; if this fixation is destroyed, 
a great part of the monogamoiis ideology collapses. In the wonian, 
econoniic depeiidence is an important inotivation of tlie inonoga- 
mous tenclcncies. Often, a strict mõral attitiide of monogamy 
loosens iip even witlioiit analytic work wlieii a wonian achieves 
cconomic independence. 

3. The husbands demand for his wife"s fidelitv also has its 
individiial motives. The economic basis of monogamy does not 
seeni lo have an immediate psycliic reprcsentation. The motives 
are, in the first place, fear of a competitor, particnlarly one with 
a superior potencv, and the narcissislic fear of the social stigma 
of being a “cuckold.” A woman, when deceived, is not despised, 
but pitied. This is because to the v/oman, economically depcnd- 
ent as she is, the husband’s infidelity presents a real danger. If, 
on the other händ, the woman is mifaitliful, this proves, in piiblic 
opinion, that the man was not able to enforce his rights, maybe 
that he was not man enoiigh in the pnrely sexiial scnse to liold 
his wife. For this reason, a wife usually tolerates the husband’s 

r 

infidelity better than the husband the wife’s. If the economic 
interests influenced ideology directly, the opposite would be the 
case. However, there are, between the economic basis of mõral 
concepts and those concepts themselves, all kinds of intermediary 
links, siich as the vanity of the husband, so that in the end the 
social significance of marriage remains intact: the man is allowed 
to be unfaithful, the woman is not. 

b) The inherent contradiction in the institution of marriage. 

The contradiction in the institution of marriage is based on the 
conflict between scxual and economic interests. The demands of 
the economic interests are made with great consistency and 
emphasis. For a sexually intact individual it is sex-economically 
impossible to submit to the conditions of marital morality, only 
one partner, and that one for life. The very first prerequisite of 
marriage, therefore, is a far-reaching suppression of the sexual 
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needs, particularly in the woman. Therefore, morality demands— 
more in the case of the woman than that of the man—premarital 
chastity. Not sexuality, they say, but children are the essence of 
marriage (which is correct for the economic aspect of marriage, 
but not for the permanent sexual rclationship). Married people 
are not supposed to make the sexual acquaintance of anybody 
else during marriage. 

No doubt, these demands are necessary for the preservation 

of the marriage. Biit it is f/icse vcrxj same deinamds which under- 

mine marriage, which doom it to niin at its very beginning. The 

dernand for a lifelong sexual relationship ereates of neeessity 

a rev^olt against tlic compulsion; whether tliis revolt is conseious 

or uneonseious, it will be all the more intense the more livelv and 

aetive the sexual needs. Tlie woman has livecl in sexual abstinence 

up to the marriage; in order lo be able to maintain her abstinence, 

she had to repress her genital demands. Now, when she gets 

married, her genitality is no longer at her disposal; she reniains 

frigid. As soon as the charni of noveltv has worn off, she ean 

neither excite nor satisfv her husband. The healthier the hus- 

0 

bänd, the sooner will he withdraw his interest and will seek 
another woman who can give him more, and the first rift is there. 
Though the man, according to social mores, has the privilege of 
“sowing his wild oats,” he is, ncverthcless, supposed not to go 
too far in his ‘‘eseapades.” He, too, when he gets married, must 
repress a good deal of his genital interests. Though this is good 
for the preservation of the marriage, it is bad for the sexual 
relationship, beeause it results in disturbances of poteney. If the 
woman is capable of dcveloping her genitalitv and begins to 
develop it, she is soon disappointed by the husbands sexual 
inadequacy. She will seek another partner or will suffer from 
sexual stasis and develop a neurosis. In eüher case the marriage 
has heen undermined by the very thing which was to safeguard 
its existence: the sex-suppressive edueation for marriage. 

Tliere is the further fact that the inereasing economic inde- 
pendence of the woman helps her to overeome her sexual in- 
hibitions; she is less tied to the house and the children and makes 
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the acquaintance of otlier men; the inclusion in the economic 
process sets her thinking aboiit things which previously were 
not within her sphere of thinking. 

Marriages coiild be good, at least for a certaiii period of time, 
if there were scxual harmony and gratification. Tliis would, 
howevevj presiippose a sex-affirniativc education, premarital sex- 
ual experience, and crnancipation from conventional morality. 
But the very ihinf^ that migJit make for a good nuirriage means at 
the sarne tiine Hs doom. For once sexualitv is affirnied, once 
inoralism is oveTcome, there is no longer any inner argument 
against intereourse witli other partners except for a period of 
tirne, during which faifhfulness ha.scd on gratification exists (but 
not for a lifetime). The ideology of marriage collapses and wilh it 
the marriage. It is no longer marriage, but a permanent sexual 
relationship. Sueh a relationship, beeause of the absence of sup- 
pression of genital desires, is more apt to prove liappy than 
strictly monogamous marriage. In inany cases, the eure for an 
unhappy marriage—moralists and authoritarian law notwithstand- 
ing—is marital infidelity. 

Griiber writes: 

Certainly there will be in every marriage? inoinents, or periods, 
of intense dissatisfaetion, wheri being chained to each other will 
beeome a heavy burden. Sueh unfortunate disturbances will be most 
easily overcoine by those who entered rnatrimony chaste and who 
have remained faitliful in marriage (Hygienp:, p. 148). 

Gruber is right: the more abstinent people are before mar¬ 
riage, the more faithful will they be in marriage. But this kind of 
faithfulness is due only to the atrophy of sexuality caused by pre¬ 
marital abstinence. 

The fruitlessness of conservative marriage reform, then, is ex- 
plained by the contradietion hetween the marriage ideology— 
which causes marital misery and the need for reform—aneZ the 
fact that the very form of marriage which is supposed to be re- 
formed is a speeifie part of the social order and is economically 
anehored in it, We have shown that, basically, the prevailing 
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sexual misery is due to the conflict between natural sexual needs 
on the One händ and the ideology of extramarital abstinence and 
lifelong monogamous marriage on the other händ. 

The sex reformer finds that the majority of all marriages are 
unhappy because there is incomplete sexual satisfaction, because 
the men are clumsy and the women frigid. Thus, a sex reformer 
like Van de Velde proposes the erotization of marriage; he teaehes 
the husbands sexual teehniques and expeets from this an im- 
provement of the relationships. The basic idea is correct; a mar¬ 
riage with a satisfaetory erotic basis is, iiideed, better than the 
erotically unsatisfactory one. But he overlooks all prcrequisites of 
an erotization of a sexual relationship. The most important of 
these would be a general affirmation of sexuality, and prcmarital 
sexual experience on the part of the woman. Sexual edueation as 
it is, however, is determined by the goals: chastity of the girls, 
and compulsive faithfuliiess of the wife. Both of these goals make 
necessary a far-reaehing if not complete sexual repression on the 
part of the girl. That woman who is sexually undemanding, 
dependent, sex-negating or at best sex-tolerating, is the most 
faithful wife; in terms of conservative morality, the best wife. 
A sex-aflBrmative sexual edueation would make the woman more 
independent; thus, it would be inherently dangerous to marriage. 
A sex-negative sexual edueation is absolutely logieal from the 
point of view of lifelong monogamous marriage. Conversely, the 
demand for erotization of marriage contradiets the ideology of 
marriage. 

Thus, Professor Häberlin of Basel writes in his book, Dns Ehe, 
that sexual love is the true motive for marriage; he goes on to 
say that “while, without sexual love a full marriage is impossible, 
nevertheless, it constitutes, in marriage, the dangerous and in- 
calculable element, and by its very presence, makes marital living 
an etemally problematic thing.” As a consistent reaetionary 
seientist he then arrives at the conclusion: “Marriage must be a 
companionship for life in spite of the sexual love that goes with 
it.” In other words; Reaetionary soeiety has an economic interest 
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in the institution of lifelong monogamous marriage and cannot 
take sexual intercsts into account. 

For this reason, any allcviation of the divorce laws within 
authoritarian socie^tv is practically meaiiiiiglcss as far as the 
masses are coiicerned. The divorce law means nothing but that 
socicty, in principle, allows divorce. But is it also ready to create 
those economic conditions wliich make it possible for the wonian 
actually to effect it? One of the prerequisites would be tliat the 
rationalization of production would lead to shorter hours and 
better wages instead of leading to unemployment. Owing to the 
economic dependence of the woman on the man and her lesser 
gratification in the processes of production, marriage is a pro- 
tective institution for her, but at the same time she is exploited in 
it. For, she is not only the sexual object of the man and the pro- 
vider of children for the State, but her unpaid work in the house- 
hold indirectlv increases the profit of the employer. For the man 
can work at the usual low wages only on the condition that in the 
home so and so much work is done without pay. If the employer 
were responsible for the running of his workers’ homes, he either 
would have to pay a housekeeper for them or would have to pay 
tliem wages which would allow the workers to hire one. This 
work, however, is done by the housewife, without remuneration. 
If the wife is also employed, she has to work overtime, without 
pay, if she wants to keep the home in order; if she does not do 
that, the household disintegrates more or less, and the marriage 
ceases to be a conventional marriage. 

In addition to these economic difiiculties there is the fact that 
the woman, as a result of conventional sex edueation, is adapted 
only to marital sex life, witli all its sexual misery, compulsion 
and emptiness, but also with its external calm and its settled rou- 
tine which saves the average woman the necessity of thinking 
about her sexuality and the struggles of an extramarital life. To be 
conseious of her sexuality might possibly save her from a neu- 
rosis but not from the sexual suffering inflieted by the con¬ 
ventional atrnosphere. 

The contradietions in the institution of marriage are reflected 
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in the contradictions of marriage reforms. The reform of mar- 
riage by erotization (as proposed by Van de Velde) is in itself 
a contradiction. Such proposals as Lindsey s “Companionate Mar¬ 
riage” are compromises. Instead of findiiig out the reasons for 
the disintegration, one attempts to patch up what is disintegrat- 
ing> guided by the principle, ‘'Marriage is the best sex reform.” 
Lindsey^s writings show clearly the jump from fact-finding to con- 
ventional moralistic evaluation. He objects to a trial marriage for 
mõral reasons, at the same tiine championing the System of 
companionate marriage, that is, a “legally sanctioned” relation 
with legally sanctioned birth control. If one looks for the reason 
for this legal sanction, one finds none save the concept that 
sexual relations should be legally sanctioned. The only difference, 
then, between companionate marriage and conventional marriage 
would Iie in birth control and the fact that it coiild be dissolved 
without further difficulty. True, this proposal is the most far- 
reaehing that has been made in conservative soeiety. Yet, one 
has to realize clearly that it is bound by soeiety, that, in it, the 
economic interests of woman and child must of necessity be 
placed before the requirements of sex-economy; therefore, it 
cannot contribute anything to the solution of the problem of 
marriage. 

The faets are these: The marriage conflict cannot be solved 
within the present social order, for the following reasons. On the 
one händ, the sexual urge can no longer be confined in the sexual 
form into which it has been forced; the result is disintegration of 
the morality of marriage. On the other händ, the economic con- 
dition of the woman and children make marriage necessary; the 
result is continued advoeaey of the existing sex form, compulsive 
marriage, This conflict is only the continuation of another one on 
a different level. This other conflict consists in the fact that within 
the framework of authoritarian soeiety work-democratic modes of 
produetion develop, and marriage morality changes to the same 
extent to which economic independence of the woman and col- 
lectivization of working youth as well as the sexual conflict itself 
give rise to sexual erises. Compulsive marriage is part and parcel 
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of the authoritarian cconomic system and is thercfore maintained 
in spite of all its critical conficts. Its disintegration is only a 
syiDptom of the precariousness of the authoritarian way of living 
in general. Compulsive niarriage disintegrates automatically with 
the disintegration of its economic basis. This is what happened 
in the Soviet Union. 

The rapid and complete disintegration of compulsive inarriage 
after the revolution sliowed clearly how lacking it is in a sex- 
economic foundation. The latent marriage crisis always manifests 
itself in the form of the disintegration of marriage in times of 
social crises. ‘"A lowering of morals in times of crisis/" many will 
say. But let us see the facts in their social context instead of 
looking at them moralistically. The disintegration of authoritarian 
morality merely meant that the social revolution also led to a 
sexual revolution. 

As lõng as there is a norm for sex life in the sense of the ide- 
ology of monogamy, sexual life will be externally orderly, iii> 
ternally chaotic and sex-uneconomic. Plairily, the advocates of 
the marriage ideology do not let themselves be convinced by the 
visible effects of the norm which they advocate: the general 
degradation of love life, the prevailing marital misery, the sexual 
misery of adolescents, sexual perversions and sexual crimes. That 
being so, they will not be impressed by the further argument 
that natural needs do not need the tutelage of society as lõng 
as society does nothing to disturb their gratification. The mean- 
ing of human socialization is the facilitation of the gratification 
of hunger and sexual needs. Patriarchal society makes the former 
diflBcult and the latter almost impossible for most people. 

Will the elimination of the social standardization of sexual 
life again bring to power the natural, sex-economic regulation? 
It is not for us to express hope or fear; we can only study the 
question of whether the development of society tends in the 
direction of improving the natural conditions of material as well 
as sexual economy. One thing is certain: A generally recognized 
scientific and rational view of life will do away with all idols; 
the health and happiness of millions of people will no longer be 
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sacrificed in the interest of an abstract idea of culture, an “objec- 
tive spirit” or a metapliysical “morality.” No longer will so-called 
socialists—as they are doing today—stoop to support a ruinous 
moralistic regulation of buman life with their “scientific state- 
ments.” 

It was supposedly the taslc of the social revolution to bring 
al)out the scientific approach to life. In Russia, the social revolu¬ 
tion took place in 1917. Let us see how it approached the sexual 
problem, where it succeeded and where it failed. 



PART TWO 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE “NEW LIFE” IN THE 

SOVIET UNION 



A NECESSAllY PREAMBLE 


In June, 1934, tlie law punishing homosexuality was reintro- 
diiced in llic Soviet Union,’ and rumors about the persecution of 
hornosexuals becaine increasingly freqiient. In thcir figlit against 
the reactionary homosexuality law, Austrian and German sex re- 
formers had always pointed to the progressive S.U. which had 
abolished the piinishment of homosexuality. 

Similarly, abortion becaine more and more difficult for women 
with their first or second pregnancy, and abortion in general was 
being more and more fought. The German birth control move- 
ment had derived strong support from the Soviet attitude toward 
birth control in its fight against the political reaction. Now, the 
oppoiients of liberai legislation regarding birth control and abor- 
tiou point triumphantly to the fact that the S.U. also has aban- 
doned its preyious attitude. 

In Germany, tlie Verlag fiir Sexualpolitik, with the collabora- 
tion of various youth organizations, the publishing house of the 
Youth International and with the approval of the Youth Executive 
Committee, published my boole, Der Sexuelle Kampf der 
J uGEND, with a view to developing progressive coneepts and 
practice in the sexological field. We kept pointing to the liberty 
which the S.U. gave youth in sexual matters. Then, in 1932, the 
Communist Party of Gennany prohibited the distribution of the 
book; a year later the Nazis put it on the index. We hear now 
that in the S.U. youth has a difficult stand against the oid physi- 
cians and many high State funetionaries who, increasingly, returii 
to the oid ideology of asceticism. Thus, we can no longer point 
to the sexual freedom of S.U. youth, and there is confusion 
among European youth who do not understand this. 

We hear and read that in the S.U. the compulsive family is 

1 From here on abbreviated as “S.U.” 
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again being cherished and supported. The regulation of mar- 
riage as set down in 1918 is being more or less abolished. In our 
fight against' the reaetionary inarriage laws, we had always 
pointed to tlie Soviet laws. The revohition had confirmed Marxis 
statement that the social revolution ‘piits an end to marriage.” 
Now, reaetionary politics triumpli: “You see, yoiir theories are 
nonsense. Even the S.U. relinqiiishes the false doetrine of the 
destruetion of the family. The family is and remains the basis 
of soeiety and of the State.” 

We hear that the responsibility for the ediieation of the chil- 
dren is again tiirned over to tlie parents. In our pedagogieal and 
cultural work we used to point to the fact that in the S.U. the 
parents were deprived of their power over the ehildren and that 
soeietv as a whole took over the task of caring for their eduea- 
tion. The collectivization of edueation seemed a fundamental 
proeess in a Socialist soeiety. Every progressive worker, every 
clear-thinking mother realized and affinned this tendeney in 
Sovietism. We fought the possessive tendeneies and the misuse 
of power on tlie part of the mothers and pointed out to them 
that the ehildren were not being “taken away” from them but 
that the edueation of the ehildren by soeiety relieved them of 
burdens and cares. This they understood. Now the political 
reaetion can point out: “You see, even in the S.U. they have given 
up this nonsense and are reinstating the natural, God-given 
power of the parents over the ehildren.” 

We hear that the Dalton plan ]\as lõng since been given up 
in Soviet schools, and tliat the methods of teacliing are beeoming 
more and more authoritarian. In our fight for self-government of 
the ehildren and for the elimination of the authoritarian form 
of the schools, we can no longer point to the S.U. 

In our figlit for a rational sex edueation of ehildren and 
adolescents we kept pointing to the sueeesses of the S.U. How- 
ever, all we have heard for some years is that the ascetic ideology 
takes on increasingly severe forms. 

All in all, then, we find an irihihüion of the Soviet sexmd 
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revolution; more than that, a regression to an authoritarian moraU 
istic regulation of sex life, 

We liear from many sides that the sexual reaction is increas- 
ingly gaining the upperhand in the S.U., that the revoliitionary 
circles are at a loss to understand this and, conseqiiently, are 
helpless in the face of tlie increasing reactionary ineasures. This 
confusion, in the S.U. as well as outside of it, raises important 
questions. What has happened? Why does the sexual reaction 
gain the upperhand? What causes the failure of the sexual revo¬ 
lution? Wliat is to bo donc? These questions agitate the mind 
of every progressivc se^xologist today. 

The argument that tlie poÜtical reaction could interfere with 
an open treatment of tl^csc onestions is erroneons. 

First, the political reaction never could take the standpoint 
of revoliitionary sex politics a^ainst the present-dav measures 
of the S.U. On the contrary: it triumphs over these measures. 

Secondly, the clarification of this question \\dthin the German 
and American workers’ movement is more important than con- 
siderations of prestige. Confusion is harmful. In France, Hu- 
maiiHe has already demanded the preservation of the “raee’’ and 
of the “French family,” The recent Soviet measures are gen- 
erallv known and cannot be denied. 

J 

Tliird, tliere is stiil a possibility of eoming to tlie aid of the 
defenders of the Soviet sexual revolution. Soon it mav be too läte. 

m 

And last, the fighters for the social revolution have nothing 
to hide from the masses. Tactical considerations in sueh questions 
and in sueh tiines are only a hindrance; very often, they are 
nothing but the expression of lack of strength to overeome 
difficulties with correct aetive measures. 

The regression in the sexual field in the S.U. is part of more 
general problems of revolutionary cultural development. We 
hear that in other respeets also, tendeneies to soeial self-govem- 
ment give way to authoritarian ruie. Only, the regression is most 
outspolcen in the sexual field and can be more clearly eompre- 
hended here than in other fields. Not without reason. The sexual 
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process of a society has dlways heen the Central point of its cul- 
tural process. This is seen as clearly in the family politics of 
fascism as in the transition from matriarchy to patriarchy in 
primitive society. It cannot be any clifferent in the transition to 
a self-governing society. In Russia also, the economic revolution, 
in the first few years, went händ in händ with a sexual revolution. 

m 

This sexual revolution was the objectivc expression of a cultural 
revolution. Without understanding the sexual process of the 
S.U., its cultural process cannot be understood. 

It is catastrophic when leaders of a revolutionary niovement 
try to defend reactionarv concepts by calling sexually progrcssive 
people “bourgeois.” The regression to Tolstoy, Wagner, escapist 
moyie films and all kinds of trash is only an expression of the 
fact that the breakthrough in the forward direction did not suc- 
ceed. The connections between the inhibition of the sexual revo¬ 
lution and the cultural regression can only be hinted at here. It 
may be possible before lõng to obtain the material necessary for 
a clarification of the general problem of culture. Howevcr, it will 
be more useful to start out bv discussing its nucleus instead of 
discussing the general problem of culture without a knowledge 
of its basis—human structure. 



Chapter viii 


THE ‘‘ABOLITION OF THE FAMILY'' 

The sexual revolution iii tJie S.U. started with the dissoliitioii 
of the family. The family disintegrated radically, in all strata of 
the population; sooner here, later there. This process was paiiiful 
and chaotic; it caused terror and confiision. It provided an 
objective proof of the correctness of the sex-economic theory of 
the naturc and the function of the famil)^: the patriarchal family 
is the structural and ideological place of reproduction of every 
social order based on authoritarian principles. TJie abolition of 
the latter automatically undermined Üie institution of the family. 

This disintegration of the family iii the social revolution was 
due to the fact that the sexual needs broke ihe chains of the 
economic and authoritarian family bonds. It represented a sepa- 
ration of economy and sexuality. In patriarchy, the sexual needs 
were in the Service and thus under the pressure of tlie economic 
interests of a minority; in primitive work-democratic rnatriarchy, 
economy was in the Service of the satisfaction of the needs— 
including the sexual needs—of society as a whole; the unequivocal 
tendency of the social revolution was to place economy again at 
the Service of the satisfaction of the needs of all who do produc- 
tive work. This revers ai of the relation between needs and 
economy is one of tlie essential points of the social revolution. 
Orily from the point of view of this general process can the dis¬ 
integration of the family be understood. This process would take 
place rapidly, thoroughly and easily were it a matter only of the 
burden of the economic family bonds and the strength of the 
sexual needs thus held down. The problcm is not, Why does the 
family disintegrate? The reasons for this are obvious. The ques- 

tion which is much more difiBcult to answer is, Why is this 
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process so much more painful than any other effect of the revo- 
lution? The expropriation of the social mcans of production hurts 
only their owners, not the masses, the bearers of the revolution. 
But the disintegration of the family hits just those who are sup- 
posed to execute the economic revolution, the workers, employ- 
ees and farmers. It is just at this point that the conservative 
function of the family fixation reveals itself most clearly, in the 
form of an inhibition in the bearer of the revolution. His fixation 
to wife and children, to the home if he has one, mav it be ever so 
poor, his tendency to stick in a rut, ete., all this holds him back 
when he is supposed to proeeed to the main aetion, the estab- 
lishment of a self-governing work-democratic soeiety. 

In the development of the faseist dietatorship in Germany, for 
example, the faniihal fixation was a potent inhibition of revolu- 
tionary forces; this fixation gave Hitler a solid basis on which to 
build up an imperialistic, nationalistic ideology. In the same way, 
the fixation to the family was an inhibitory faetor in the revolu- 
tionary collectivization of life. There is a serious contradietion be- 
tw^^een the disintegration of the social basis of the family on the 
one händ and the oid, tenaeious familial luiman strueture on the 
other händ which emotionallv, though mostly imconsciouslv, 
wishes to preserve the compulsive family. The replacement of 
the patriarchal family form by the work collective is un- 
doubtedly the basis of the revolutionarv cultural problem, The 
cry, “Away from the family!” is more often deeeptive than not. 
Usually those who shout the loudest are the ones with the strong- 
est uneonseious fixation to the family. They are the last ones to 
be entrusted with the solution, theoretical and practical, of the 
most difficult of all problems, that of replacing familial ties with 
collective social ties. If, now, soeiety does not sueeeed, simulta- 
iieously with the abolition of authoritarian social principles, in 
dissolving also its anehoring in the psychic strueture of the 
family individual; if thus the family emotions continue to exist, 
an ever inereasing contradietion wiU develop between the eeo- 
nomic and the cultural development of a work-democratic soeiety. 
Since only human beings with the help of machines make history, 
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but not macliines alone, tJie establishinent of social ownership 
of the means of prodiiction may lay the foundation for a free, 
self-governing society, but that does not mean that there is going 
to be a free, self-governing structure built on it. The revolution 
in the ideological supersfructure fails to take place, because the 
hearer of this revolution, the psychic structure of human beings, 
was not changed. 

In Trotsky’s “Everyda y Questions” we find ample material con- 
cerning tlie disintegration of the family during the years of 1919 
and 1920. The following facts were noted: 

The family, including the proletarian family, began to “dis- 
integrate.” Tlie fact was not being denied, and was interpreted 
in diverse ways; soine were “disquieted,” others reserved, stiil 
others did not know wliat to make of it. All agreed that they 
were confronted with "some major, very chaotic process which 
might soon take on a tragic form” and which “did not as yet 
disclose its possibilities of a new, hi^gher form of family order.” 
Many believed that the disintegration of the workers’ family 
resiilted from a “bourgeois influencc on the proletariat.” Others 
considered tliis a misinterpretation, pointing out that it was a 
matter of a much deeper and more complex problem; that the 
main process lav in the pathological and critical “evolution of 
the proletarian familv” itself, the first chaotic stages of which 
they were witnessing. 

They pointed out that the process of disintegration of the 
family was far from concluded, that, rather, it was stiil in full 
swing. That evervdav life was much more conservative than 
economy, among other tliings because it was much less conseious 
than the latter. It was further noted tliat the disintegration of 
the oid family was not limited to the top strata which were most 
exposed to the new conditions, but went far beyond the avant- 
garde. The opinion was expressed tliat the revoliitionary avant- 
garde was only affeeted earlier and more intensively by a process 
which was inevitable for the whole class. 

Husband as well as. wife were more and more absorbed by 
public funetions; this lessened the demands which the family 
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colild make on its members. Adolesceiits began to grow up in the 
collectives. Thus arose a competition between family obligations 
and social obligations, The latter, however, were new and young, 
while the family ties were oid and pervaded every corner of 
everyday life and of the psychic stnictiirc. The sexiial emptiness 
of the average marriage eoiild not compete with the life-aflSrma- 
tive sexnal relationships in the collectives. All this happened on 
the basis of an increasing elimination of the strongest family tie, 
the economic whiphand of the fatlier over wife and children. 
The economic tie was broken, and with it the sexiial inhibition. 
But that did not yet mean ‘sexiial freedom.” Exfernal freedom 
for sexual happiness is not yet sexiial happiness. The latter pre- 
supposes, first of all, the psychic capacity to create and to enjoy 
it. In the familv, healthv sexual needs, as a ruie, had been re- 
placed by infantile attitudes and pathological sexual habits. The 
family members would hate each other, consciously or uncon- 
sciouslv, and would drown out this hatred with a forced affection 

J 

and sticky dependence which hid the underlying hatred only 
insufBciently. One of the main dilBcultics was the inability of the 
women—genitally crippled and unprepared for economic inde- 
pendence as they were—to give up the slave-like protection of 
the family and the substitute gratification which lay in their 
domination over the children. The woman, because her whole 
life was sexually empty and economically dependent, had made 
the upbringing of her children the content of her life. Any 
restriction of this relationship, though it may have been for the 
good of the children, she experienced as a serious deprivation 
and fought against it. Understandably enough; it was her most 
important substitute gratification, Gladkows novel New Earth 
shows that the fight for the development of the collective met 
no difficulty which could in any way compare with this fight of 
the women for the oid home, family and children. The collectivi- 
zation of life took place as a result of decrees from above and 
support of revolutionary youth who broke the chains of parental 
authority. But every average individual was inhibited, in every 
step in the direction of collectivization, by the family ties, par- 
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ticularly by his own unconscious familial dependence and longing. 

All tliese difiiculties and conflicts which appeared in everyday 
living were by no means the expression of an “accidental” and 
‘ chaotic” condition resulting from people s ‘ stupidity” or “im- 
morality”; ratlier, tliis condition arose according to a definite law 
which governs the relationship between the sexual forms and the 
forms of social organization. 

In primitive society, which has a collective and work-demo- 
cratic organization, the unit is the elan, comprising all the blood 
relatives of a cominon mother. Within this elan, which is also the 
economic unit, there is no otlier marriage than the loose ties of 
a sexual relationship. To the extent to which, as a result of 
economic changes, the elan beeomes subjeet to the potentially 
patriarchal farnily of the chief, tlie elan disintegrates. Family and 
elan enter an antagonistic relationship. In the place of the elan, 
tlie farnily beeomes more and more the economic unit and thiis 
the germ of the patriarcliy. The chief of the rnatriarchal elan 
organization, originally in harmony with the elan society, gradu- 
ally turns into the patriarch of the farnily, thus acquires economic 
preponderance and increasingly develops into the patriarch of 
the whole tribe. The first class difference, then, is tliat between 
the farnily of the chief and the lower clans of the tribe. 

In the sueeeeding development from matriarehy to patriarehy, 
the farnily acquires, in additioii to its economic funetion, the far 
more signifieant funetion of changing the human strueture from 
that of the free elan member to that of the suppressed farnily 
member. The East Indian farnily of today illustrates this funetion 
most clearly, By differentiating itself from tlie elan, the farnily 
beeomes not only the souree of the class distinetion, but also of 
social suppression within and outside of itself. The “farnily man” 
who now develops helps to reproduee the patriarchal class or¬ 
ganization. The basic meehanism of this reproduetion is the 
change from sex-aflBrmation to sex-negation; its basis is the eco¬ 
nomic domination of the chief. 

Let us summarize tlie essential points of this psychic change: 
The relationship between elan members, which was free and 
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voluntary, based only on common vital interests, is replaced by a 
conflict between economic and sexual interests. Voluntary 
achievement in work is replaced by compulsive work and rebel- 
lion against it; naturul sexual socialit}^ is replaced by the demands 
of morality; voluntary, happy, love relationship is replaced by 
"marital duty”; elan solidarity is replaced by faniilial ties and 
rebellion against them; sex-economically regulated life is replaced 
by genital repression, neurotic disturbances and sexual perver- 
sions; tlie naturally strong, self-reliant biological organism be- 
eomes weixk, helpless, dependeut, fearful of God; the orgastic 
experiencing of nature is replaced by niystical eestasy, “religious 
experience” and unfulfilled vegetative longing; the weakened ego 
of the individual seeks strength in the identifieation with the 
tribe, later the “nation,” and with the chief of the tribe, later the 
patriarch of the tribe and the king of the nation. With that, the 
birth of the vassal strueture has taken place; tlie structural anehor- 
ing of human subjugation is seeured. 

The social revolution in the S.U., in its initial phases, revealed 
the renewed reversal of this proeess: the re-establishment of 
primitive work-democratic conditions on a higher, civilized level, 
and the revolution from sex~negation to sex-affirmation. 

According to Marx, one of the chief tasks of the social revolu¬ 
tion is the abolition of the family. (With that, of course, is meant 
the compulsive family.) What Marx had dedueed theoretically 
from the social proeess was later confinned by the development 
of social organization in the S.U. The oid family began to be 
replaced by an organization which had eertain similarities with 
the oid elan of primitive soeiety: the socialist collective in sehool, 
youth communes, ete. The difference between the oid elan and 
the socialist collective is that the former is based on blood rela¬ 
tionship and beeomes an economic unit on that basis; the socialist 
collective, on the other händ, is not based on blood relationship 

but on common economic funetions; the economic unit necessarilv 

¥ 

leads to personal relationships which finally make it also a sexual 
collective. Just as in primitive soeiety the family destroyed the 
elan, so does the economic collective destroy the family. The 
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process is reversed. If the compulsive family is uplield ideologi- 
cally or stiucturally, the development of the collective is in- 
hibited. If the collective is incapablc of overcoiniiig this inhibi- 
tion, it is destroyed by tlie familial structure of its members, as 
happened in tlie youth communes ( cf. Chapter XII). The process 
taking place in the early phases of collectivistic development is 
characterized by the following conflict: The confiict between 
economic collective xcith its sex-affirmative striving toward sexml 
independence on the one händ, and the familial, dependent, 
sex-negative structure of the individuals on the other händ. 



Chapter ix 


THE SEXUAL REVOLUTION 


1. PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION 

Soviet sexual legislation was the clearest expression of tlie first 
attack of the sexual revolution on the reactionary sexual order. 
This legislation literally put upside down most of tlie traditions. 
It will be shown that whcre this changc was not complete, the 
sexual reaction soon made headway. In order to better under- 
stand the antithesis between sex-moralistic and sex-economic 
regulation, one has to compare the revolutionary legislation with 
the earlier Tsaristic one. It is not neeessary to show in detail that 
tlie liberalistic and ‘‘democratic’" sexual laws are in principle no 
different from the Tsaristic ones, and that, as far as sexual sup- 
pression is concenied, tlie dilference is only slight. The measures 
for a sex-moralistic authoritarian regulation are basically always 
the same. To point this out is important beeause the argument 
has beeri raised tliat the Soviet measures only replaced the capi- 
talistic order by another authoritarian order, that, for example, 
the Soviet marriage law was nothing but the abolition of sup- 
pression, and not a basically different regulation. The essence of 
sex-economy, however, is just this fundamental difference. 

To begin witli, here is an example from the Tsaristic laws: 


Art. 1()6: The husband is held to love his wife like his own body, 
to Iive in harmony with her, to help her wheii she is iil. He is held 
to provide for her according to his situation and ability. 

Art. 107: The wife is held to obey her husband as the head of the 
family, to remain with him in love, respeet and unlimited obedience, 
to do him every favor and show him all affeetion as a housewife. 

Art. 164: The rigJits of parents: The power of the parents extends 
to all children of either sex and of any age 
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Art. 165: The parents have the right, for the improvement of ob- 
streperous and disobcdient children, to use corrective rneasures at 
homo. If these are unsuccessful, the parents have the right 

1) to have their children, of either sex, put in prison for willfully 
disobeying parental power, for immoral living or other obvious vices; 

2) to start proceedings against tlie children at a court of law. The 
punishment for willful disobedience of the parental power, immoral 
living and other obvious vices, is imprisonment for 2 to 4 months, 
without a special investigation by the courts. In sueh cases, the 
parents have the right to have the sentence shortened or suspended 
as they see fit. 

Let us see liow the mõral authoritarian regulation is expressed 
here. Clearly, the spouses are forced into a mõral obligation with 
legal baeking. The husband must love his wife, wliether he eau 
or not; the wife must be the obedient hausfrau; to change a situa- 
tion which has beeome desolate is impossible. The law goes as far 
as demanding of the parents the use of their power in the interests 
of the authoritarian State: against ‘Villful disobedience of the 
parental power” (which is identical with the power of the State) 
in the interests of produeing vassal struetures in the children; 
against “immoral living and other obvious vices,” in the interest 
of seeuring the means of produeing this strueture. In the faee of 
sueh naively candid avowal on the part of the patriarchal order 
it is incoiiceivable that the revolutionary movement does not 
have a better eomprehension of sexual suppression as the esscntial 
rneans of human subjugation. Sex-economy did not have to dis- 
eover the content and meehanisms of suppression; they are as 
clear as day in all patriarchal legislation and patriarchal culture. 
The problem is, rather, why this is not seen, wh)^ the powerful 
weapons which this candor provides are not used. The Tsarist, 
like any other reaetionary sexual legislation, confirms and openly 
portrays the sex-economic coneept: The purpose of the authori¬ 
tarian mõral order is sexual subjugation, Wherever one finds 
mõral regulation and its main expedient, sexual suppression, real 
freedom is out of tlie question. 

The significance aseribed to the sexual revolution by the social 
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revolution is evidenced by the fact that Lenin, as early as Decem- 
ber 19 and 20, 1917, issued two relevant dccrees. One was “About 
tlie dissolution of marriage”; true, its content was not as unequivo- 
cal as its title. The otlicr was, “About civil inarriage, children 
and the registration of marriages/’ Botli law^s deprived die hus- 
bänd of his prerogatives of domiiiation in the fainily, gave the 
woinan the complete riglit to econoinie and sexual delermination 
and declared it to be a niatter of coinsc that tlic woman could 
freely determiiie her naine, domicile and citizenship. Of course, 
these laws did in themselves nothiiig biit guarantirc cxternally 
free development to a process which was stiil to coinc. Tt was a 
matter of course that the revolutionary law intended the abo- 
lition of patriarchal power. Depriving the ruling class of power 
meant at tlie same tiine the eliininatiou of the power of the father 
over the members of the fainily, and of the rcpresentation of the 
State within the family as the slructure-fonning ctdl of the class 
society. If tlie connection betw^een the authoritarian state and the 
patriarchal family, the place wdicre it is striicturally reproduced, 
had been clearly recognized and practically rnanaged, tlie revo¬ 
lution would have been saved iiot orily manv useless discussions 
and failures but also a great niany regrettable regressions. In 
partieular, one would have kriown w^liat to do wäth the representa- 
tives of the oid ideology and inorality who began to muster their 
forces. They held the highest posts while the leaders of the 
revolutionary movernent had no idea of the damage these func- 
tionaries were doirig. 

Divorce was made very easy. A sexual relationship which was 
considered a ‘ marriage” could be as easily dissolved as it had 
been established. The only criterion was mutual agreement 
among the partners. No one could force somebody else into a 
relationship; there was only the free determination of the part¬ 
ners, Under these circumstances, ‘ reasons for divorce’" became 
meaningless. When a partner wanted to relinquish a sexual com- 
panionship he did not have to give reasons. Marriage and divorce 
became purely private matters. 

The registration of a relationship was not mandatory. Even 
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when a relationship was registered, sexual relationships with 
others were "‘not prosecuted.” However, uot telling ihe partner 
about another relationship was considered “fraud.” Tlie obliga- 
tion to pay alimony was considered only a ‘‘transition measure.” 
The obligation lasted for six moiiths after tlie separation and 
only if the partner was iinernployed or otherwise incapable of 
making a living. That the obligation to pay alimony was thought 
of only as a traT)sitory measure goes witlioiit saying in view of 
tlie Soviet tendency to establish full economic independence of 
all members of society. It liad the fiinction of heJping over tlie 
first diflBcultics which stood in the way of establishing full per¬ 
sonal and economic freedom. It has to be remembered that the 
compulsive family was only legally abolished, but not in reality. 
For as lõng as society cannot giiarantee security to all adults and 
adolescents, this guaraiitee rcmains the function of the family 
and thus causes it to continue. Thus, registration as well as 
alimony were tlionglit of as transitory measures, If a man had 
lived in a registered marriage for soine time and had provided 
for his family, it was to the disadvantage of his family if he took 
on new obligations. If he failed to let his wife know about such 
new obligations, he undoubtedly defrauded her. This familial 
situation represents a contradiction of the meaning of the Soviet 
law which explicitly giiaranteed personal freedom, even in rela¬ 
tionships with several partners. 

We see hcre for the first time a practical contradiction between 
the Soviet ideology of freedom and the actual conditions of 
familial living. The interest of the not xjet independent woman 
in alimony is at variance with the striven-for freedom. We will 
later encoimter many such contradietions. What is important is 
not that such contradietions existed, but in what form Üiey were 
solved, that is, whether the soluLion was in the direction of the 
original goal of freedom, or in the direction of regression and 
inhibition. 

Thus, Soviet legislation shows elements which ideologically 
anticipate the desired final result, and on the other händ, ele¬ 
ments which take into aeeount a period of transition. It is neces- 
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sary to foUow, from tlie begiiiiiiiig, tlie clyiiamic course of these 
contradictiOTis betweeii the dcsircd goal and inomentary condi- 
tions. Only theii will we understand the progressive inhibition of 
the sexual revolution in Soviet Kussia. 

Lenin is often called to witness in support of cultural and sexual 
reactionary attitudes. It is iiseful to remeniber, therefore, how 
clearly Lenin saw that legislation alone was no more than a 
beginning of a sexual and cultural revolution. 

The discussions coricerning the ‘'new regulation of personal 
and cultural life” aniong the gcneral population lastcd for years. 
They showcd an activity and an cnthusiasm which onh^ people 
can have who have just thrown oli heavy chains and have clearly 
recognized that they have to start thcir H\ es all over again. These 
discussions of the “sexual question ' startcd at the beginning of 
the revolution, increascd inore and more, and finallv died down. 
Why they died down and gavc way to a regressivc movcment is 
exactly what this book atlempts to inake coniprelmnsible. It is 
significant that in 1925, at the tiine wlicn these discussions of the 
sexual revolution were at their height, the commissar Kursky felt 
he had to prefacc a ncvv draft of mari tal legislation with a quota- 
tion from Lenin: 

Certainly, laws alone wor/t do, and wc will in no case be satislied 
wnth decr('es alone. As to legislation, however, we have done every- 
thing that was asked of us to make the position of the wornan equal 
to that of the man. We have a right to be proud: At present, the 
position of the wornan in the Soviet Union is sueh tluit even from 
the standpoint of the most progressive nations it would have to be 
called ideal. In spite of that, we say it is nothiiig but a beginning. 

A beginning of what? If one studies those discussions, one 
finds that the conservatives had the advantage of all the argu- 
ments and “proofs.” The progressivas, the revolutionaries, felt 
very clearly that they were not able to put this “new” thing into 
words. They fought valiantly, but finally tired and failed in the 
diseussion, partly beeause they themselves were caught in oid 
coneepts from which they were unable to shake loose. 
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The contradictions in this most tragic of all revolutionary strug- 
gles have to be compreheiKled tlioroiighly so that one will be 
better prepared against the sexiial reaction wheR the time comes 
when society becomes again aware of its task of reorganizing 
human living. 

In the S.U., people were prepared neither theoretically nor 
practically for the difficulties which the cultural revolution 
brought with it. These difBcultics were due partly to the ignorance 
of the psychic structnre of a generation which was being taken 
over from the Tsaristic patriarchate, partly to the transitional 
character of tlie times. 

2. WARNING VOICES FROM AMONG THE WORKERS 

There is a coinmon belief tliat the most essential part of the 
Soviet sexual revolution was its legislation, However, legislation 
or any other formal change has social significance only if it really 
‘Veaehes the masses,” that is, if it changes tlieir psychic strueture. 
Only in this way can an ideology or a program beeome a revolu¬ 
tionary power of historical dimensions: only if it achieves a deep- 
reaehing change in tlie emotions and instinctual life of the masses. 
For the famous “subjeetive faetor of history"’ is nothing but the 
psychic strueture of the masses. It is what determines the de- 
velopment of soeietv, be it by passively tolcrating despotism and 
suppression, be it ])y adjuslinent to tlje teciinical proeesses of 
development instituted by the powcrs tliat be, or be it, finally, 
by actively taking part in the social development, as, for example, 
in a revolution. No eoueept of historical development can be 
called revolutionary if it considers the psychic structnre of the 
masses as nothing but the result of economic proeesses, and not 
also as their motive power. 

Consequently, the cffeet of the sexual revolution caimot be 
jiidged by the laws that were passed (which only indieate the 
then revolutionary spirit of the Imders), but only by their effeet 
on the masses of people, and by tlie final outeome of this struggle 
for the "new life/" We must ask, then: IIow did the masses reaet 
to the legislative changes? How did the minor funetionaries of 
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the party, who were in close contact witli the masses, react? 
What, finally, was tlie later attitude of the leaders? 

This is what Alexandra Kollontay, a person lõng interested in 
the sexual problem, reports in The New Morality and the 
W oRKiNG Class, p. 65ff.: 


The loiiger the sexual erisis lasts, the inore difficnlt it beeomes. With 
every attempt at a solution, things beeome more and inore difficult. 
It seenis as if people were nnable to see the oiily wa}’ which would 
lead to a solution. The frightened people fail froin one extreme into 
the other, and the sexual problem remains unsolved. The sexual erisis 
does not even spare the peasants. Liivik an infeetious disease which 
respeets neither wealth nor position, it visits castles as wcll as the dull 
abodes of workers and peasants . . , It would be a treniendous error 
to assume that only members of the economically seeure classes are 
caught in its toils. The sexual erisis ereates dramas arnong the working 
people which are no less violent or tragic tlian the psychological 
coriflicts of the refined bourgeoisie. 


In other words, tlie erisis of sexual life, of the small, private life, 
of family life, was at haud. The new inarriage legislation, the 
“abolition of marriage,” had only elimirialed external liindrances. 
The real sexual revolution took place in aetual everyday life. At 
first, the fact tliat the leaders of a State oeeupied themselves with 
tlie sexual problem was in itself a small revolution. But later on 
the minor funetionaries took hoid of the problem. The collapse 
of the oid order resulted, at first, in nothing but chaos. But the 
simple, unedueated bearers of the revolution approaehed the 
monster courageously, while the “edueated” and refined academi- 
cians wrote “treatises” or were completely unaware of the 
historical proeesses which were taking place. 

In a booklet, Questions of Exteryday Life, Trotsky called the 
attention of the Soviet public to the small questions of ev^eryday 
life. But the sexual question he failed to mention. He had the 
funetionaries speak their mind about practical everyday prob- 
lems. As it turned out, they spoke mostly about the ‘‘family 
question.” But not about legal or sociological problems of the 
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family, biit about the difficulties of the sexual life. Previously, 
this had becn strictly associated witli the econoniic unit of the 
family; now that the family was disintegrating, the sexual life 
põsed entirely new problems. 

During the first few years of the revolution, the minor func- 
tionaries showed an excellent attitude. The heginning of the 
sexual revolution was entirely correct not only in its legislative 
aspect but also in the way in which people were able to see diffi¬ 
culties and to formulate questions. A few examples will illustrate 
this. 

The functionary Kosakov expressed himself as foUows: 

Externally, family life has changed, that is, one has a more simple 

attitude toward it. But the basic evil has not changed, that is, the 

daily cares of the family membcr are not any lighter, and the domi* 

nance of one familv inember over the others continues to exist. 

¥ 

People strive for colleclive living, and if family cares inake this im- 
possiblo, they become restless and neurasthenic. 

As we see, Kosakov, in a very few sentences, has comprehended 
the following problems: 

1. Externally, the family has changed; internally, everything 
is as it alwavs was; 

2. The family aeted as a brake on the development of collective 
living; 

3. The familial inhibition damaged the psychic health of its 
members; that nicans, it rediiced their abilitv to work and their 

’ i/ 

joy in work aiid produeed psychic disturbances. 

The followinii uttevanees disclose the effeet of the economic 
revolution on tlie progressive disintegration of the family. 

Kobosev: “Undoubtedly, the revolution has produeed a great 
change in the family life of the worker. Especially when both husband 
and wife are working, the wife considers herself econoinically inde- 
pendent and häving equal rights. Certain prejudiees, sueh as that the 
husband is the head of the family, are being overeome. The patri- 
archal family disintegrates. In the workers’ as well as the peasants' 
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faniilics, tlicrc is a strong tenclency to scparation, to independent 
living, as soon as the material basis for existence makes itself felt.” 

Kulkov: ‘‘Undoubtedly, the revoliition has changed family life, the 
attitiidcs toward the family and tovvard the einancipation of the 
woman. The husband is accustomed to consider himself the head of 
the family . . . In addition, there is the religious qiiestion, the denial 
of petit-bourgeois needs to ihe woman. Since, however, not miich can 
be done with the means at händ, there are scandals. The wife, on her 
part, asks for rnorc freedom, for the right to leave the children sorne- 
wh(ae, to go with the husband more often where he gO(\s. This is the 
ealise of all kinds of scandals and seenes, which often lead to divorce. 
The Communists, when confronted with these problerns, iisually say 
that the family, and especially any quarrels between husband and 
wife, are a private matter.” 


The diflScultics which are here called ''the religious question” 
and the “denial of petit-bourgeois needs to the woman'’ we can 
unhesitatingly assunie to bc the expression of the conflict between 
family ties and the urge for scxual freedom. Scandals as a result 
of the lack of material facilitics, sueh as lack of rooms, were, of 
course, inevitable. The attitude that “sexuality is a private 
matter” was unfortunate; it was essentially an expression of the 
inability of the meinbers of the Communist party to manage the 
revoliition in their own personal lives; therefore, they took refuge 
in a legal formula. This was well expressed by the funetionary 
Markov who said: 


I wish to point out the disastrous consequences of our misinterpre- 
tation of the coneept of ‘Tree love.” The result was that the Com¬ 
munists pilt a multitilde of children in the world . . . The war has 
given us untold cripplcs. This misconeeption of free love will give 
us more and worse cripples. We have to eome out and statc frankly 
that we have done nothing in the way of edueation in this field which 
would give the workers a correct coneeption of these things. More 
tlian that, wc must admit that when we will be asked these questions, ‘ 
we will be unable lo answer them. 


It was not that the Communists lacked the courage to taekle 
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these tasks; as will be sliown, tliere was not suflRcient knowledge 
to solve the clifficulties. Seen from the point of view of the later 
development, these utterances already pointed to the tragedy 
which was to come. The functionary Koltsov pointed out: 

These questioiis are never discmsed. It is as if for soine reason they 
were being avoicied. I myself liave never giveri theni serioiis thonght, 
they are new to me. They are extremely important and should be 
discussed. 

The functionary Finkovsky recognized one of the reasons for 
this avoidance: 

Tlie subject is rarely talked about because k Jüts Jiome too closely 
vvith evoTybody . . . The Comiminists iisually point to the golden 
fiiture and thus avoid going into acute problems . . . The workers 
know that in the Conimunist families thin^s are even worse in this 
respect than in their own. 

Tseitlin said the following: 

In the literature, tlie problems of marriage and family, of the rela- 
tions betw^een man and wonian, are not discussed at all. Nevertheless, 
these are exacthj tJic questions ichich inicrcst the ivorJiers, male and 
female alike. When such questions are going to be the topic of our 
meetings, they Itnow about it and ftoc1<^ fo our meetin^s. The masses 
feel that we hush up these problems, and in fact we do hush tlieni 
iip, I know tliat some people say that the Communist party has no 
definite views on these problems. And yet, the workers, both male 
and female, l^eep asJdng these questions and find no answers to thern. 

Such views and attitudes of \\’orkcrs, people who have no 
sexological schooling biit derive all their knowledge from life 
itself, are worth inore than any learned treatises on the ‘‘Sociology 
of the Family.^' They show that the abolition of the authoritarian 
System brought forth a critique and faculties of thought which 
previously had been hidden. Tseitlin, for example, without any 
sexological training or knowledge, described exactly what is 
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contended by sex-economy: The interest of the mass individual 
is not political but sexuaL Iie clearly saw how the masses eriti- 
cized—althoiigli perliaps not explicitly—the avoidance of sexual 
problems on tlie part of the revolutionary leaders. Iie realized 
that they had no clear views on tlic subjeet and therefore avoided 
it. And yet that was exactly the problem wliich the masses wanted 
to have solved. 

The funcLionaries poiuted enipliatically to people"s interest in 
sexual clarity and a new regulation of sexual relationships. 
People asked for goe^d and low-priccd infonnative literature. 
They talked of “family” and nieant “sexuality.’" They knew that 
what was oid was outworn and untenable, but they tried to deal 
with the new things in terins of the oid, or, worse, in purely 
economic terms. In conerete tenns it looked somewhat like this, 
as deseribed by Lyssenko: Children in the Street “behaved badly.” 
For exainple, they played '‘Red Arniy.” One recognized in that 
a “tinge” of militarism, but thought it, nevertheless, “good.” But 
at tinies one would see “worse"’ kinds of play, that is, sexual 
playing, and was astonished that nobody interfered. But one 
raeked one"s brains how one might lead children “on the right 
path.” The revolutionary element was apparent in the right 
instinet that one should not interfere; the conservative sexual 
anxiety led to coneern. Ilad the new way of thinking not come 
into conflict with the oid in the form of sexual anxiety, one would 
not have worried about leading the children on the “right,” that 
is, asexual, path; instead, one would have closely observed the 
sexual manifestatioris of the children and would have asked 
oneself how infantile sexuality should be treated. But beeause 
childhood and sexuality did not seem to belong together, people 
beeame afraid and considered natural manifestations degeneracy. 

Revolutionaries warned, “We are often toid that we talk only 
about world-embracing problems. We should rather talk about 
the problems of everyday life.” Concretely, with regard to the 
children’s playing, ll.is meant: ^ 

1. Should we aet in favor of these plays or against them? 

2. Is the sexuality of the children natural or not? 
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3. How shall we understaiid and regulate the relationship 
between infantile sexuality and work? 

The control cornmissioiis were worried. The functionaries said: 
“There is no reason for concern. The Communist will go and 
Iive with tlie workers and will ket^p them in check. If we did not 
Iive with tlicin we would lose contact wTtli the rnasses.” But the 
task was not simply that of keeping eontact with the inasses, but 
that of using the eoiitact for eoncrete Solutions. To tr}^ to “keep 
the masses in check” meant that one did not know what to do 
with the new manifestations of life which had just thrown off 
the shackles of authoritarian power; it meant, furthermore, re- 
placing it with a new authoritarian power in the oid sense. The 
task was, however, that of establishing a iiew kind of authority, 
one whicli would cnable the masses to develop independcnce so 
that thcy finally could do witliout autliority constantly watching 
over them. 

The leaders, without being able to formulate thcir dilemma, 
were confronted by the alternative of breaking tlirough to new 
forms of living or of returning to the oid. Sinee tlie Communist 
party had no concept of the sexual revolution, since, furthermore, 
Engers historical analysis explained onb' tlie social background 
but not tlie nature of the revolution which was laking place, a 
strugglc developeil which clearly demonstrates to all future 
generations the birth pangs of a ciiltural revolution. 

At first one consolcd oneself bv pointing to tlie laele of the 
purely econoinic prerequisites. But the attitude, “first the eeo- 
nomic questions, i]:en those of everyday life” was wrong and only 
an expression of the unpreparedness for the seemingly chaotic 
forms of the cultural revolution. Oflen it was an evasion. True, 
a soeiety which is exhausted by civil war, which is unable imme- 
diately to establish public kitchens, laundrics, and kindergartens, 
must think first of all of the economic prerequisites. They are 
indeed the prerequisites for a cultural revolution, particularly 
in sexual life, But it was not just a matter of lifting the masses to 
the cultural level of the capitalist eountries; that was only the 
most immediate task. It was also necessary to beeome clear as to 
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tlie nature of the “new culture,” the “Socialist, revolutionary” 
culture. 

At first, oobody was to blame. Wliat had happened was that 
the revolution had eDcomitered unexpected problems and the 
means of dcaling with them coiild be found only when these 
dfficiiltievS had fullv developed and reqnired a practical solution. 
A retrogressive development was unavoidable. The fact should 
be remeinbcred that this was the ifirst successfiil social 
revolution. The struggle to comprehend its purely economic and 
political prcrequisites was enormous. Biit today it is clear that 
the cultural revohifio7i põsed infiniteh/ more difficult problerns 
than the political rcvolutioii, This is easy to understand. The 
political revolution recpiires essentially nothing biit a strong, 
trained Icadersliip and tite confidcnce of the niasses in it. The 
cultural rcvolulion, however, requircs an alieration of the psijchic 
structurc of the mass individuaL Aboiit this, tliere was hardly any 
scientific, let alone practical concept at that time. Ilere are a few 
glinipses of the rcsult as it presented itself in 1935: 

On August 29, 1935, tlie Welthühne published an alarming 
article by Louis Fischer on the increase of reactionary sexiial 
ideologies in the S.U. The fact that a Communist periodical pub¬ 
lished the article Ijears witness to the dangcrousness of the 
sitiiation. The articJe points out the following facts: 

In tlie overca owded city apartinents, the youths find no room 
for a sexiial life. Tlie c;irls are being remindcd that abortion is 
harmful, dangcrous and undesirable, that it is much better to 
Iiave babies. A film, "‘The Private Life of Peter Winogradow” 
makes propaganda for conventional marriage. “A film,^ writes 
Fischer, “that would find the approval of the most conservative 
circles in conservative eountries.” In the Pravda one reads: “In 
the Soviets, the family is a big and serious thing.” Fischer is of 
the opinion that tlie Bolsheviks never really did anything about 
the family. True, they knew that there had been times in history 
when tlie family had not existed, they also admitted, theoretically, 
the dissolution of llu' family, but they had not abolished it; on 
the contrary, tliey had supported it. The regime, now that it no 
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longer had to fcar the bad influence of the parcnts, welcomed its 
“necessary mõral and cultiiral influence,” tliat is, the sex-sup- 
pressing infliicrice of tlie adult generation on the new geiicration. 

An editorial in tlie Pravda in 1935 stated tliat only a good 
family man could be a good Soviet Citizen. "‘A thing like that 
woiild luivT^ been inconceivable in 1923,” writes h^isc her. Siniilarly, 
statements like the following: ‘If anybody stiil contends that 
interest in the fanüly is a petit-bourgeois cliaractcristic*, hc belongs 
luinself to the lowest category of petit-bourgeois.” Prohibition of 
abortion in tlie case of the first child would probabiv do away 
with man}' a love affair and wiih proniiseuity and would further 
'‘serious marriage.” Newspaper articles bv proFessors aboiit the 
great Inirm done b}' abortion beeame inorc aiid inore nurnerous. 

When the daily press continiies to thunder against abortion; 
when this propaganda is a(‘Companied by the glorification of 
festive marriage eerernonies; when the sanetity of niarital duty is 
emphasizcd and motliers of triplets and qiuidniplets reeeive 
special prizes; when articles are written about women who never 
resorted to aliortion; when an iinderpaid sehool teaeher, mother 
of four children, reeeives public praisc beeause she did not refuse 
häving a fifth child, "‘in spite of the dilRculties of feeding them 
all”—then, writes Fischer, one thinks of Mussolini. Girls who 


resist sexual temptation are no longer considered “eonservative” 
or even “counterrcvolutionary.” “The basis of the family should 
be love and not the satisfaetion of physical needs.” 

These few excerpts show that the sexual ideology of the leading 
groups in the S.U. is no longer any different from the ideology 
of the leading groups in any conservative country. There is, 
undoubtedly, a regression to conservative sexual moralism. 

The official ideology of the S.U. had its efFect also in Western 
Europe. The Hwnaniie of October 31,1935, wrote the following: 


Save ihe farnily! Help us in our great inquiry in the interest of the 
right to love. It is a well-known fact that the birth rate in Fraiice is 
deereasing at an alurmirig ratc . . . The Communists are confroiited 
by a very grave situation. The country which they are to revolutionize. 
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the Frencli world, runs the danger of bcing cripplcd and depopulated. 

The inaliciousness of a dying capitalism, its iminorality, the egoism it 
creates, the misery, the clandestine abortions which it provokcs, (Icstrofj 
tJie famih/. The Communists want to fight in the dcfense of the French 
farnily. They have definitely broken with the petit-boiirgeois, indi- 
vidiiahstic and anarchic tradition which inakes an ideal of sterilization. 

1’hey want to take over a strong country and a fertile raee. The 
U.S.S.R. points ihe way. But it is necessary wiinediatelif to take aetive 
nieasures to .save ihe mcc. 

in rnv bouk, Tiin iMisFOiriTJNii: of Bfjnc; Younc I have enninerated 
die difliciiilies oi presenl-day yontli in (‘stablishing a liome, and have 
defended tluir riglit to love. 

The righl lo love, love of the man and the woman, lov^e of the 
children for the parents, of the 2 :)arents for the childreii, this is 
the siibj(*ct of onr new inqniry . . . which will be aided by the 
letters from onr readers who report on tlieir diffieulties, th('ir anxieties 
and ho]3es. An inquin^ of tlie nieaiis for saving the French farnily by 
giving inolherhood and childhood, hij giving families vnih mantj chil- 
drcii the place aud the advantages which tlu^y must have in the 
country. Write lo us, youths, fathers and mothers . . . 

P. Vaillant“Coiiturier. 


This is how a Comniiinist thiiiks who vies with the National 
Socialists in the raee theory and the advoeaey of the farnily with 
inany cl iil drcn. Sudi an article in a Socialist organ is catastrophic. 
The competition is hopeless: the Faseists are ever so much better 
at this business. 

Arrogant criticism and fault-finding would be a sure sign of 
ignorance in this situation. The most important thing is respeet 
for the magnitude, complexity and diversity of the tasks at händ. 
This respeet is the most important prerequisite of the necessary 
courage and seriousness which sueb historical proeesses require. 

In the Russian cultural revolution, the ‘new life” broke 
through, but it was not understood, and the Oid put on the 
brakes. Oid ways of thinking and feeling sneaked into the new 
ways. The New first liberated itself from the Oid, fought for a 
clear expression, failcd to find it and thus sank baek. 

We must try to understand in which way the Oid smothered 
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the New if we are to avoid häving the same thing happen another 
time. 

We must learn from the Russian revohition that the economic 
revolution, the social ownership of the social means of production 
and the political eslablishment of social dcniocracy (dictatorsliip 
of the proletariat) goes automaticallv händ in händ with a 
revolution in attitudes toward sexuality and in sexual relation- 
ships. Like the economic and political revolution, the sexual 
revolution mtist also be consciously comprehended and guided 
in a forward direclion. 

But what does this “forward direction,” which is preceded by 
a collapse of the oid, look likc concretelv? Fcw peoplc know how 
burning was the struggle for the “new life,” for a satisfactory sex 
life, in the Soviet Union. 



Chapter X 


THE INHIBITION OF THE SEXUAL 

REVOLUTION 

1. THE BACKGROITND OF THP: INIITBTTION 

Arouucl .1923, a ccrtaiii clcvelopinent becairie more apparent 
wliich was aimed ajahist tlie revolutioiiary chaiiges iii personal 
and culliiral life; it was not nutil the years betwoen 1933 and 
1935 that it also becanie tangible in regressive legislativc meas- 
ures. Tliis uroccss constitiites an inhibition of the sexual and 

i- 

cultural revolution in the S.U. Beforc entering upon the chief 
characteristics of this inhibition, we havc to faniiliarize ourselves 
with soine of its prerequisites. 

Economico-politically, tlie Russian revolution was guided en- 
tiiely and consciously by the Marxist theory of economics and 
politics. All economic processes were seen in the light of the 
theory of historical materialism. But as far as the cultural revo¬ 
lution was concerned—to say nothing of its core, the sexual 
revolution—neither Marx nor Engels had provided any investiga- 
tions whicli could have guided the leaders of the revolution. 
Lenin himself, in criticizing a book by Ruth Fischer, stressed the 
fact that the sexual revolution, like the sexual social process in 
general, was not at all understood from the standpoint of dialectic 
materialism, and that its mastery would require a tremendous 
experience. He thought that if anybody would comprehend this 
problem in its totality and real significance, he would do the 
greatest Service to the revolution. As we have seen, the func- 
tionaries were aware of the fact that here was a new field for 
investigation. Trolsky also pointed out again and again how new 
and how little understood was the field of cultural and sexual 
revolution. 
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The first reason for the inhibition of tlie sexual revolution, then, 
was the fact that there was no theorij of the sexual revolution. 

A second reason was tlie fact that all those who should have 
guided this spontaneous re\T)lution were caiight in oid concepts 
and formalisms. To mention only a few of these erroneous con¬ 
cepts: the idea that being sexual is incompatible with being social, 
the assumption of an antithesis of scxuality and sociality. Further, 
the idea that sexuality meant a diversion from the class struggle. 
The question was not raised as to wliat kincl of sexuality meant a 
diversion froin the class struggle, nor under what conditions the 
sexual crisis could be made part of the class struggle. Instead, 
they believed that sexuality in itself was at variance with tlie class 
struggle. Aiiother erroneous concept was the alleged incompati- 
bility of sexuality and culture, their absolute antithesis. Further- 
more, the whole problem of the sexual process and of sexual 
gratification was obseured by talking about ‘‘family” instead of 
“sexuality.” Even a superficial glance at the history of sexual 
reforms would have shown that the patriarchal family is by no 
means an instilution for tlie protection of sexual gratification. It 
is, 011 the contrary, at variance with it. It is essentially an eco- 
nomic institution and creates a conflict between economic and 
sexual needs. 

Anolher reason for the inhibition of tlie sexual revolution was 


the erroneous concepts of the sexual revolution. According to 
these concepts, the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and the in- 
stitutiou of Soviet legislation had in themselves “brought about” 
the sexual revolution; or the sexual questio:i would “solve itself” 
once the proletariat was in power. What was overlooked was the 
fact that the power of the proletariat and sexual legislation could 
do no morc than create the external conditions for a changed 
sexual life. Acquiring building lot does not mean häving the 
building; it means that the task of building only begins. The fol- 
lowing is an example of these misconceptions (G. G. L. Alex- 
ander, Moscow, in Die Intcrnalionale, 1927); 


The solution of the great social problem, the abolition of the private 
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mearis of production, solved also, in principle, tlie problem of mur- 
riage whicli is basically an econoniic problem . . . The Coinmunist 
coricept is that with the gvadual realizatioii of a basically diHerent 
organization of social living the marriage problem will disappear as a 
social problem . . . Unrequited love, with its danger of loneliness and 
pain, will liardly play a roie in a soeiety which sets collective tasks and 
offers collective joys, a soeiety in which individual sorrows are no 
longer important . . . 


This manner of treating difficult probleins of mass psvchology 
is misleading and dangerous: “Chaiige tl:c econoniic basis of 
soeiety and its institutions, and llic Innnan relationsh^‘ps will 
cliange of themselves.” Allcr the siieccss of the faseist in()\^enicnt, 
the fact can no longer be doubted tl ait these relatior.sliips, in the 
forni of people’s psychie and sexnal struclnre, becoine a power 
in thcinselves whicli in turn has a far-reaehinr infiiience on 
soeiety. Not to see tliis means eliminatij);' 1i\iiig iriaii from 
historv. 

In brief, tliings werc being ovcrsimplified. Ideological ebanges 
were tliougbt of as all too immediately and directly eonneeted 
with tbeir economic basis. What, tben, are tbe “retroaetive 
effeets of tlie ideology on tlie econoinie basis” tbat are so much 
tallced about and so little understood? 


Tbe woman with a strict marital and familial attitade beeomes 
jealoiis when the busband begins to enter political life. She is 
afraid that he will get cntangled with otlier women. The patri- 
archal busband will have the saine reaetion when his wife begins 
to show politieal interests. Paients, proletarians included, do not 
like to see their adolescent daughters go to meetings. They fear 
that the girls will “go wrong,” that is, start a sexual life. Though 
the childreji ought to go to the collective, the parents stiil make 
their oid possessive demands on them. They are horrified when 
tlie child begins to look at them with a critical eye. These ex- 
amples could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Many attempts to deal with these problems ended in empty 
slogans of “culture and human personality.” Theoretically, people 
knew that tlie antithesis of culture and nature should be abol- 
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ishecl. When it came to practical attenipls at a solution, how- 
ever, oid antisexual and moralistic concepts would crecp in again. 
Thus, Batkis, director of tlic Moscow Instituie of Social Hygiene, 
wrote in Iiis booklet, The Sexual Revolltion in the Soviet 
Union: 


During tlie revolution, the element of eroticisni, of sexualisin, played 
oiily a minor roie, beeause youth was riding aloiig on tlie wave of 
rcvolutionary feeling and was li ving only for the great ideas. But when 
the quieler tiines of reconstriiction caine, it was fear('d tliat youth, as 
in 1905 , would now, cooled off and sõber, start to engage in unre- 
strieted erotieism. 

Oli the basis of the exporiences in the S.U., 1 say that the woinan, 
in exporiencing social libcration and beeoining acquainted with public 
social tasks, ihal is, in her transltion froin a mere woinan to a liuinan 
being, want scxualhj cold lo aame cxtent. Her sexuality is, though 
perhaps only tempoj arily, repressed . . . The task oi sexual pedagogy 
in the S.U. is to bring up hcallhy individiials, members of a liiturc^ 
soeiety in whoin there is complete harmony between their natural 
drive:; and their ^reat social tasks. To this end, evervthing that is ere- 
ative and construetive in thc' natural driv^es must be furthered, and 
everything that could b(*come harmful to tlu* development of the 
personality of the menibcr of the collcctive should be eliminated 
. . . Free love in the S.U. is not an unbridled, wild living out, but the 
ideal relationship of two free iiidependent p:'opIe who lov^e each other. 

Thus even Batkis, an otherwise clear thinker, after making a 
correct start, got bogged down in slogans. The sexuality of youtli 
is called ‘ sexualism,’’ the sexual problern an “element of eroties."' 
One finds, without questioning it, that the woman went sexually 
eold to some extent, that she ehanged froin a “mere woman” 
to a “human being.” Everything has to be eliminated which 
eould beeome harmful to the development of the personality 
(what is meant, of eourse, is sexuality); the unbridled, wdld “liv¬ 
ing out” is contrasted to the “ideal” relationsliip of two “free, 
independent people who love each other.” The masses were 
entangled in tliese coneepts like fish in a net. If one looks at 
these concepts somewhat more closely, their complete empti- 
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ness and Üieir antisexual, i.e., reactionary, character becomes 
obvious. What is “wild living out”? Does tliat mean that a man 
and a woman should not be living oiit in the sexual embrace? 
And what is thc '‘ideal” relationslnp? That relationsliip in which 
people are capable of fuil ‘ animal” surrender? But then they are 
‘ wild”I In brief, nothing but words which, instead of compre- 
hending the realities of sexual life and its conflicts, only obscure 
the truth in order to avoid the contact with tliese painful subjects. 

What is the basis of this confused thinkijig? Tlie failure to dis- 
tinguish the pathological sexuality of youth, a sexiuility which 
was at variance with cultural achievement, froin hcalihij sexuality 
which is the physiological basis of cultural achievement; the an~ 


tithcsis of “mere woman” (that is, sensiial woman), and “human 


being” (that is, aetive, sublimating, woman), instead of realizing 
that the sexual avvareness and self-confidence on the part of the 
wnman is the psychic laasis of her social enuincipation and ac- 
tivitv; the aiitithesis of “living out” and “idoal relatiojiship,” 
instead of realizing that tlie eapaeity for ftill sexual surrender lo 
the beloved partner is the safest basis for a eompanionship. 


2. MORALIZING INSTEAD OF COMPimilENSION AND 

PIIACTICAL MASTEnV 

One of tlie essential charaeteristies of tlm inhibition of the 
sexual revolution was that the chaotic conditions brought about 
by tlie sexual revolution were judged moralistically instead of 
being viewed as the manifestation of a revolutionary transition 
period. There were eries of desperation to the effeet that chaos 
had broken out, that discipline had to be reintrodueed, that 
“inner discipline had to take the place of external compulsion.” 
This was only the oid tliing in a new disguise, beeause “inner 
discipline” cannot be demanded or enforced; it is either there or 
it is not. In demanding “inner discipline” instead of external 
compulsion, one was again exerting an external pressure. One 
should have asked, How can thiiigs be changed in sueh a way 
that people have a voluntary discipline, with out its being forced 
upoii them? The “equality of tlie woman” was a revolutionary 
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principle. Economically, the principle of equal wages for equal 
work liacl reallv been established. Scxiiallv? tliere was at first no 

J ^ 

objection if the woman made the same sexiial demands as the 
man. But that was not the important thing. The question was, 
Were woinen struc‘tiirally capahlc of making use of their free- 
dom? Were the men? Ilad they not all previoiisly acquii*ed a 
structure which was antisexual, moralistic, inhibited, lascivious, 
jealous, possessive and gencrally neurotic? Wliat was necessary 
first of all was to comprehcnd the cliaos, to distingiiish clearly 
the revolutionary forces from the reactionary, inhibiting forces, 
and to realize that a better form of living carinot be born without 
birth pangs. 

Soon, the inhibition of the sexual revolution began to crystal- 
lize around certain ceriters. The high Sovict authorities at first 
assumed a passive attitiide. The common fornmla was, '‘The 
economic problems come first; the sexual problems we shall 
tackle latcr on.” The press was almost exclusivcly at the disposal 
of economic intercsts. I do not know whether tliere were any 
joiirrials devoted specifically to the problems of the sexual 
revolution. 

Of decisive importance was the influence of tlie intellectuals. 
Their origiTi, structure and thinking made Ib.em opposcd to the 
sexual revolution. They idealized the oid revolutioiiarics wlio, as 
a result of their difficult tasks, were not able to lead a satisfactorv 
sex life; they applied this enforced way of Ii\ing from the revo¬ 
lutionary leader to the niasses and made an idcal of it. This was, 
of course, harmful. One camiot expect of the masscs what the 
tasks demand of the leaders. In addition, whv should one? 
Fanina Halle, instead of making clcar the disastrous influence of 
sueh an ideology on the masscs, praises it in her book, Woman 
IN SoviET Russja. She writes about the oid rcvolutionaries: 


They were all young, many very beautiful and artistically talented 
(Vera Figner, Ludmila Wolkenstein), thoroughly feminine and as if 
made for personal happiness. Nevertheless, the personal, tlie erotic 
and feminine always remained in the baekground. The traits of ehas- 
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lity and purity in the relationships of the s('xc‘s which were thiis culti- 
vated and which have iiiHiienced that whole gencration of RiLSsian 
intc'lh'ctua]s and tl ic following geiuTation, st iil prcdominates in the 
redationship bctwecn man and wonian in tlic Soviet Union and con- 
tiriues to astonish foreieners who have such a diffcrent attitnde . . . 


This coinplctc emancipation frorn everything Philistine, this com- 
plcte denial of social barriers, have fiirthered the development of 
pure, strictly companionate relationships based on common intellectual 
interests . . . 

. . . With all the more cnthusiasin did somc of the imprisoned revo- 
lutionaries apply themselves to rnatheriiatics, and some of these fanatics 
were made so (?xcitc‘d by this that thcy wcnt on with these problems 
even in their dreams. 


Again, froni these statements it is not clear whether in a so- 
called ‘pure'’ relatiouship the geiiital act is permitted or not, 
whether it indudes or excludcs full vegetative surrender. It is 
nonsense to postulate an ideal for the inasscs aceording to whicli 
mathernatics become an exciting sensation and take the place of 
the most natural of human needs. Such an ideology is not honest 
and not in keeping with the facts. The re\o]ution should not 
defend dishonest ideals, but the real life of love and work. 

In 1929 I heard in Moscow that youth was bcing given sexual 
enlightenment. It was iinniediately evident that this enlighten- 
ment was antiscxual. Essentiallv, it was notbinix but information 
about venereal diseases and abont conccption, in order to scare 
the youngsters away from sexual intercoursc. Of an honest dis- 
cussion of the sexual confliets there was not a traee. 

When I asked at the Commissariat for Public Health how mas- 
turbation in adolescents was being treated, I was toid, by “diver- 
sion, of course.” The medieal point of view—which in Austrian 
and German sex hygiene clinics had become a matter of course— 
that One should free a youngster of his guilt feelings and thus 
make satisfaetory masturbation possible for him, was rejeeted as 
horrible. 

Wlien I asked the directress of the Office for Maternal Health, 
Lebedeva, whether the adolescents were being instrueted in the 
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necessity and the use of contraceptives, slu^ toid ine that siich a 
rneasure would be iiicompatible witli Coiumunist discipline. In 
talking with a youlli group in a glass factory near Moscow I found 
that the youngsters were inclined to laugh aboiit sudi atlitudes 
011 the part of the authorities; on the otlier haud, they did not 
know how to get togetlier with their givls and ]iad sexcre guilt 
feelings about masturbatioii; in bricf, thcy showed tlie typical 
conflicts of puberty. 

The sexual reaclion made a particularly harmful use of some 
poorly uiiderstood stateinents of Leninis. Lenin was cxtrelncly 
reticent in expressing definite views on sexual problems. His 
corrcct grasp of the task of the revolution in this rcspect was 
cxpresscd in his statcnient, “Commiinism should not bring 
asceticisin, but enjoynieiit of life and vigor in life througli a ful- 
filled love life/’ But what really becanie known, tliaiiks to the 
sex-rcactionary attitude of the responsible circles, was tliat pas- 


sage froni Lenin’s Talk widi Klara Zetkin in which he discusscd 


the ‘"chaotic” sexual life of youth: 


The cliangcxl attitude of youth toward the questions of sex life is, of 
cours(', “fundamentar’ aud depeiids on a tlieory. Manv call tlieir atti¬ 
tude “revolutionaiy’’ or “Comniunist/" and beheve sincerely tliat that 
is so. 1, the oldster, am not inipressed bv that. Thougli I ani not an 
aseetic, it seenis to mc that this so-called “new sexual life’' of voiith, 
and often also of older people, is often enougli nothing but an expros- 
sioTi of the good oid bourgeois brotliel. All that has notiiing in coinmon 
with the freedom of love as we Cominuriists iinderstand it. 1 am sure 


yoii know the fainous tlicoiy according to which the gratifieation of 
the instinctual love life in tlie Communist soeietv is as sirnple and 
iiicidental as the dririking of a glass of water. This "‘glass-of-vvater- 
thedr)’^” has made part of our youth coinplctcly crazy. It has beeii 
disastrous to many boys and girls. Its advoeates contend that it is 
Marxistic. No thank you, for sueh a Marxism which makes all plie- 
nomeiia and all chaiiges in the ideological superstnictiire of soeiety 
derive directly and immediately from its economic basis. Things are 
not as sirnple as all that, . . 

To try to reduee these idcjological changes, divorced from their 
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context with the total ideology, to the ecouomic basis of society would 
be rationalism, and not Marxism. Surely, thirst deniands lo be 
quenched. Bnt will a normal individiial, iinder normal circumstances. 
Iie down in the gutter and drink from a puddle? Or even from a dirty 
glass? What is more important than cverything else is the social side. 
Drinking water is an individiial act. Love rcquires two people and may 


resiilt in a third life. This fact contains a social interest, a duty tow^ard 
society. 


Let us trv to understand what Lenin ineant herc. First of all, 
he refiited economisin, that coneept which derive^s everything 
cultiiral directly from the cconomic basis. He recognized the fact 
that the refusal of tender relationships in the sexiial life of youth 
was nothing but the oid conservative view in reverse; and the 
further fact that the glass-of-water-thcory was nothing but the 
exact reverse of the oid conservative idcologv of asceticism. 
Lenin also recognized that this sexual life was not the desired, 
sex-economically rcgulated one, for it was antisocial and unsatis- 
faetory. 

J 

What, then, was lacking in Leninis forrnulation? First of all, 
a positive coneept of what should take the place of the oid in 
the sexual life of youth. There are only three possibilities: absti- 
nence, mastufliation, and satisfaetory hcterosexual relationships. 
Thus Coimnunism should have clearly designated one of thein 
as the desirable goal. Lenin did not take a programmatic attitude; 
he only repudiated the loveless sexual aets and pointed in the 
direction of a “happy sex life,'" and that exeludes abstinence as 
well as masturbation. Certainly Lenin did not advoeate absti¬ 
nence! And yet, as pointed out before, it was exactly this passage 
of his about the glass-of-water-theory which again and again was 
used by the tiinid souls and the moralists in defense of their 
disastrous coneepts in the fight against adolescent sexuality. 

They had nothing positive to contribute. Instead of trying to 
understand the cnormous struggle of youth and trying to help 
them, they poked fun at them. Thus the well-known Communist 
Smidovitch, a woman, wrote in Pravda: 
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1. Any Komsomolets, member of tlie Communist Youth, any rab- 
fakowets, student of the workers faciilty and any other greenhom is 
allowed to satisfy his sexual iieeds. For unknown rcasons, this seenis 
to be an unwritten law. Sexual ahstiiKiice is considered “petit- 
bourgeois.” 2. Any Koinsomolka, any ral)fak()wka or otlicr feinale stu¬ 
dent has to do the bidding of any man to whom she seenis pleasing, 
othcrwise she is ‘‘petit-bourgeois'’ and does not deservc the iiame of 
a proletarian student. How such African passions inay have developed 
here in our Norlh is rnore than I can und(a\staiuL And 3., ihiTC is the 
third act of this peculiar trilogy: the pale, drawn face of a pregnant 
girl. In the waiting room of the “Coinmission for the authorization of 
abortion” you can see any number of the results of such Komsomolets 
romances. 


Such attitudes betray the pride of the “Nordic/’ the sexually 
"pure” individual, the Smidovitch, comparing herself with the 
"primitive.” It did not occur to tliis Nordic individual tliat the 
pregnancies and abortions could be avoided by instructing youth 
in the use of contraceptives and bv providing hvgicnic condi- 


tioiis for a se^xual life. All this in the interest of “Sovict culture.” 


But it was to no avail: these statements made by Smidovitch 
were displayed on German billboards as a dcscription of “Com¬ 
munist sexual ideology!” 

And as always when onc does not dare to face t]ic veality of 
adolescent sexuality, the slogan, after a period of lieavy conflict 
with youth came to be, in the S.U. also: AhsUnence. A slogan 
which is as convenient as it is catastrophic and incapable of 
realization. Fanina Halle reportcd: 


The older generation which was called into consultalion, scientists, 
sex hygienists, party officiais, advocated the saine attitude as Lenin, 
an attitude which Semashko, the Commissar for Public Health, sum- 
marized as follows in a letter to the student youth: 

"Comrades, you have conie to the uiiiversities and technical insti- 
tutes for your studies. That is the main goal of your life. And as all 
your impulses and attitudes are subordinated to this main goal, as 
you must deny yoursclf many cnjoyincnts because they might iiiter- 
fere with your main goal, that of studying and of beconiing collabora- 
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tõrs in the rcconstniction of the state, so yoii must subordinate all 
other aspects of your existence to this goal. The State is as yet too poor 
to take over the supiiort of vou and the education of the children. 
Therefore, oiir advice to you is: Ahstincnccr 


And what alwa\^s results from sexiial abstinonce developed in 
the S.U. also: sexual delinquency. This misleadin^ reference to 
Lenin must be protested against. Lenin never advocated absti- 
nence on tlie part of voiith. Cerlainly, when Lenin spoke of 
‘Vigor and enjovment in life through a gratifying scx life/" he 
did not mean the asceticism of impotent scientists and shriveled- 
iip sex hygienists. 

The then responsible aiithorities in the S.U. cannot be blamed 
for not knowinn[ tlie solution to these difficulties. But thev must 
be blamed for avoiding the difficulties, for taking the line of least 
resistance, for not asking themselves what it all meant, for talk- 
ing about the reyoliition of life without looking for it in real 
life; for misinterpreting the cxisting chaos as a ‘mõral chaos” 
in the sense of the political reaetion instead of eomprehending it 
as chaotic conditions which were inherent in ihe transition to 


new sexual forms; and last but not least for repiidiating the con- 
tributions to an understanding of the prol)lem which the German 
sex-political movement had to offer. 

What, then, were these difficulties which finally beeame so 
great that they resulted in the inhibition of tlie sexual revolution? 

First of all, a sexual rc\^olntion takes place in different forms 
than an eeonomic re\olntion: not in forms which can be put 
into plans and laws, but in all the details of everyday personal 
life, complicatcd by all kinds of complex and subterranean emo- 
tional elements. The complexity and multitude of these details 
alone make it impossible to master the sexual chaos by handling 
these details. From this, the conclusion is drawn, “Private life 
hinders the class struggle; consequerdly, there shoiild be no pri- 
vate life.” Of course one cannot try to master the chaos by trying 
to master each singlc case individually. These proble'ms have to 
be solved on a mass basis. But among the individual difficulties 
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there are many that apply to millions. One of tliese, for example, 
is the problem uiider whicli every lialfway licaltliy adolescent 
suffers most acutcly: thc problem of liow to be alone with his 
girl. There is no doubt that the solution of tliis problem alone, 
that is, providing the possibility for andistiirbed being together 
sexually, would immediately eliminate a great deal of the chaos. 
For if iil One city borough alone there are thonsands of youngsters 
who do not know where to go to einbrace tlicir girls, they will do 
it in dark alleys and will disturb each other, gct into scraps, will 
feel iinsatisfied, cranky and will be driven to excesses; in brief, 
they create *‘chaos.” As obvdous as this is, there is lilerally no 
organization, political or otherwise, wliich ev-er woiild coine out 
for the necessity of providing ijouth with quaiicrs for iheir being 
together sexualltj imdisturhed, 

3. OBJECTIVE CAUSES OF THE INHIBITION 

The difficulties thus far described derived from tlie ignorance 
and tlie prejudices of the responsible functionaries. But the im- 
petus of thc revolution was so great that this inhibition on the 
part of individual functionaries and reactionary professors could 
not have made itself felt decisively if there had not becn diffi- 

«i* 

culties in tlie objeciive process itself which worked in the same 

direction. It would be wrong to say, thercfore, that tlie sexual, 

and with that tlie cultural revolution, failed as a rcsult of the 

ignorance and sexual anxiety of the leading circles. The inlübi- 

tion of a revolutionary rnovenient of thc magnitude of the Soviet 

sexual revolution can come about onlv as tlie rcsult of decisive 

✓ 

objective hindrances. They can be roughly siiminarized in the 
following groups: 

1. The laborious task of reconstruction in general, particu- 
larly in view of the cultural backwardness of the oid Russia, of 
civil war and famine. 

2. The lack of a theory of sexual revolution. The fact has to be 
remembered that the Soviet sexual revolution was the first revo¬ 
lution of its kind. 

3. The sex-negative structure of people in general, that is, the 
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that One night. It is one thing if a man, iiresponsibly, leaves his 
wife and children for the sake of some superficial sexual relation- 
ship; it is an altogether different thing if a man, because he is 
sexuallv Jiealthv, makes an intolcrable marriac;e more tolerable 
by maiiitaiiiing a secrct liappy relatiouship with aiiother woman. 
Tliese exainples may sufficc to illustrate the^ following points: 

1. What appears as chaos to tlie people who are warped by 
tbe authoritarian sexual order is uot iiecessarilv chaos; on the 
contrary, it may be the rebellion of the organism against impos- 
siblc life conditions. 

2. Much of what is really chaos is not a result of any immo- 
rality on the part of youth, but the result of an unsolvable con- 
flict between natural sexual needs arid an enviroiiment which in 
every possible way impedes their gratification. 

3. The transition from an internally chaotic, extern ally seem- 
ingly orderly way of living to an internally orderly way of living, 
tliough this may appear chaotic to the Babbitts, can take place 
only through a phase of heavy confusioii. 

It must be remembered that the human beings of our times 
have a tremendous fear of just that kind of life for which they 
lõng so much but which is at variance with their own structure. 
True, the sexual resignation which cliaracterizcs the overwhelm- 
ing majority of people means indolence, emptiness in life, paraly- 
sis of all healthy aeti vi ty and initiative, or brutal, sadistic 
excesses; but at tlie same time it provides a relative calm in life. 
It is as if death were already anticipated in the way of living; 
people Iive toward death. They prefer this living death if their 
structure is incapable of dealing with the uneertainties and diflB- 
culties of a life that is really alive. One only Iias to remember, 
for example, people's fear of not finding a suitable sexual partner 
after häving lost their partner, no matter how painful the living 
together may have been. Or the thousands of murders of sexual 
partners which occur because the idea that the partner may em- 
braee somebody else sexually is intolcrable. Sueh faets play a 
much more deeisive roie in real life than, say, the political voy- 
ages of a Laval. For governments can do with populations what 
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they please only as lõng as people keep struggling, constantly, 
unconsciously and liopelessly, with these most personal problems 
which touch the core of their livcs. Supposc one would find, in 
a City district of lOOjOOO people, all tlie women wlio are in difiB- 
culties beeause of the upbringing of tlieir cliildren, the infidelity 
of their Imsbands, and their own ineapaeity for sexual gratifiea- 
tion, and one would ask tliein what tliey think of the diplomatic 


errands of a Laval. Their ans\\'ers would sliow lliat inillions of 


women, men and adolescents are so preoeeupied witli these prob¬ 
lems of their personal lives tl uit they are not even aware of what 
the politicians are doing with them. 



ClIAPTEU XI 


LIBERATION OF B I R T H C O N T R O L AND 
II O M O S E X U A L I T Y , AND S U B S E - 
QUENT INHIBITION 

h\ the field of birth control, there was a remarkable clarity of 
concepts from the very beginiiing. The basic coiicepts were as 
f ollows: 

As lõng as a society is not williiig or alde to take care of the 
children, it has no right to deinand of the motliers that they 
bear children against their will or iii spile of serioiis economic 
want. For this reason, all woinen, withoiit exception, had the 
right to intcrrupt a pregnancy during the first three inonths. The 
abortions were to take place in public obstctric hospitals. Only 
clandestine illicit abortions were to be punishcd. By this measure 
it was hoped that illegal abortioii would conic out into the open 
and woiild be taken out of the hands of tlie qiiacks. In the cities, 
this was largoly successful; out in the country, woinen were less 
apt to gi\^e iip their oid ways. Tliis showed again that abortion 
is not just a legal problem but has a great deal to do with the 
sexual anxiety of wonien. The secrecy and the e?mbarrassment 
with which sexuality has been conneeted for thousands of years 
cause a woman from among the workers or peasants to go to a 
quack rather than to a hospital. 

There was nev^er any thoiight of making abortion a lasting 
social institutiori; the Soviets were clear in their own minds from 
the very beginning that the legalization of abortion was only one 
of the means of fighting quackery. The main goal was that of the 
prevention of abortion tlirough thorough enlightenment about 
the iise of contraceptives. 

The stigma of the unwed mother soon disappeared. The in- 
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creasing participation of the woman in the process of production 

gavc her a material independence and security whicli not only 

facilitated cliild-bearing to her, but made it scem more desirable. 

The wornen ceased working for two months previous to delivery 

and two months afterwards, while their pay continued. The fac- 

tories and the farm collectives established nurseries with trained 

nurses who coiild take care of the children wliile the mothers 

were at work. If oiie saw these iiistitutions for child care, one 

could no longer doubt tlie eiiormous progress in social hygiene. 

The wornen were relieved of heavy work in the early months of 

pregiiancy. The time they took off for nursing was paid. The 

budget for inatcrnal and infant care rosc frorn year to year, almost 

in geonietrical progression. Thus it is not surprising that the 

drop in birüi rate, so iniich feared by the tiinid sonis and the 

moralists, did not materialize; on the coiitrary, there was a con- 

¥ 

siderable inerease in tlie birth rate. 

The government made every effort to penetrate eveii into the 
reinotest distriets of the enormons country; for example, special 
trains equipped with evcrything necessary for the institution of 
birth control went to the oiitlying provinces. The faet that it 
took about 10-12 years of hard work to reduee illegal abortion 
to a miiiirnum shows the power of the sexual anxiety in Üie 
masses; it niakes the acceptance of useful measures a slow and 
difficult process. 

As always, the atteinpt to put into practice scx-hvgienic meas¬ 
ures ran into the reaetionary attitude of tlie conventional social 
hygienists. As always, it was shown that the masses have a direct 
and instinctual grasp of these vital questions, while the "‘trained” 
social hygienist, with all his arguments “pro and con” behaves 
like the centipede who, when toid tliat he had a hundred feet, 
found himself no longer able to walk. Let us see at what point of 
the abortion problem and by what means the reaetion was able 
to get a foothold and finally to exert its inhibiting influence. 

We can forego a historical and statistical presentation of tlie 
abortion problem; that has been given in many good books. We 
shall only try to coniprehend the dynamics of the conflict be- 
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tween tlie forward-driving and tbe inhibiting elements. The 
etliical, more or less disguised religious argument not oiily per- 
sisted, but gradually gained more and more weight. As always, 
reactionary etliics caii be recognized by tlieir empty wordiiiess. 
From tlie very beginning, tlic sexual reactioii fought the revolu- 
tionizing of the abortion problem partly witli oid arguments 
taken over from Tsarism, partly with new ones adapted to 
Sovietism, but no less reactionary arguments. It was said that 
“liumanity would die out,” ‘ morality would collapse,” tliat “the 
family had to be protected’^ and “tlie will to have children had to 
be supported.” The main worry of the sexual reactioii, as every- 
where else, was the concern about a possible declinc of the birth 
rate.^ 


Among these arguments one cannot distinguish those which 
are honest and those which, both subjectively and objectively, 
are notliing but empty excuses for not häving to coi,ne to grips 
with the real problems of sexual life. The concern about the 
maintenance of morality, that is the non-fulfillment of sexual 
needs, is genuiiie in tliese people; so is their concern for tlie 

On the otlier händ, the talk about dcpopulation and about the 
protection of unborn life is an excuse. These people forget that 
in nature everything multiplies infinitely, perhaps just because 
there are no population politicians. There caii no longer be any 

1 Traiislalüfs note: This rcfcrs lo the time of ihc Riissiaii levoUuion. Sinc:c tlien, 
this irratioiial argument of tlic reaclion lias noi diaiiged in the least. 1'Iius, General 
Henri Ilonor^ Giraud writes about the collapse of Franre (Life, Fe]>Tuary 1, 1943): 
“What are the causes of this unforeseeablc crash, imlicard of in the history of 
France? First, the primordial question, that of birth rate. France, even without the 
war, was on the slope of suieifie. Xhc family was disappearing to give place to 
couples without children. In the world’s richest country wliere the soil gives to 
anybody who waiits to woik it, the countrysidc was depopulating itself.” 

This antisexual argument Icads in a straigJit linc lo faseism: . . . “What did the 
sehool teaeh these youngsters and these men? First, egoism, personal intevest and 
the cult of envy. After that, negation of everything spiritual, of everything divine, 
of everything ideal. Atheism, if not protliimed, was at least eneouraged . . . If 
from youth, which formed only a small part of the Army, we pass to the eniire 
nation. what were its tharaeteristies? . . . Admittedly, the Germans do not perhaps 
(I) have liberty, but there is certainly ticiihev disoTclcr not auarehy. Fverywhcre 
it is Work, the only fortune for a people which wishes to Iive and Iive happily, 
May France remember it and profit by it.” [Italics are mine.—T.P.W.] 
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doubt: Population politics as practiced today, as dishonest and 
vague as it is, is a nieans of sexiial negation, a means of cUverting 
altention froni ihc prohlems of csfablisliing oppotiunitics for 
sextial graUfication. 

Obviously fascist tendencics were expressed in the attitudes 
of the very pcople whose first duty it would havc been to pay less 
attention to tlie “State” and moie to niaternal health. Thus, for 
example. Dr. Koroliov, at the Congress in Kiev in 1932, sum- 
marized his vicws as follows: 


Criniinal abortion is a sigu of hnmoraliUj which linds support in the 
legalizalion of abortion. 

Social abortion is ofteri enough the wrong way ont of the chaos of 
the scxtiül jyroblciu . . . It preveiits motherhood and often decreases 
woinan’s siiccess in public ]if(\ Therefore, it is alien to gemiine coni- 


iniiiial liviiig. 


Abortion is a mass mcam of cicstrotjing progenij, Its intention is not 
that of helping the inother or society; it has nothiiig to do with the 
protection of maternal health. 


In contrast to tliese coiners of phrases with their fascist men- 
tality, there were sexologists and physicians who, without much 
tlieorctical knowledge, but siinpl)^ from the correct instinct which 
they had acquired in practice, had the correct revolutionary con- 
cept. Thus, for example, Klara Bender who, at the Congress of 
the German Group of the International Crirninological Associa- 
tion in 1932, courageously opposed the hypocrites who made the 
arguments of the reactionary population politicians in the S.U. 
their own. 

This talk about the physical and emotional damage was non- 
sense, she said, if abortion was carried out imder proper con- 
ditions. The argument about the decline of the birth rate, she 
said, was contradicted by statistics. Tlie talk about woman’s 
primordial instinct for the “chiid” was shown to be nonscnse by 
the brutality with which women in reactionary countries were 
forced to bring up children imder impossible conditions. In the 
conservative countries, she said, abortion was purely a matter of 
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finances, and the conservative abortioii laws were driving women 
io the abortion qiiacks. On the other händ, in the Moscow Hos- 
pital for birth control, there luid not bcen one death aniong the 
50,000 abortions in one yeav. 

One is again and again ainazed by the ineffectiveness of such 
clear arguments. Witnessing the discussions about birth control 
and abortion tn Germany, one could not hclp realizing that the 
reactionary population politicians and liygienists were not by 
any ineans operating with rational arguments. They always re- 
jninded one of the Nazis’ discussions about the race theory. In 
tiiat connection it had become unequivocally clear that one 
cannot deal with cinpty orators, impotent and vaiu professors 
by laboriously trying to dernonstrate that the Gennanic Nordic 
race is not the most superior one in tlie world or that a Negro 
baby is no less intelligent or charming than the offspring of a 
German Bürger. 

If it were a matter of rational argumentation, then the revo- 
lutionary arguments would have lõng since done away with the 
ideology of tlie reactionary population politicians and the race 
theorists. But these gioups had on their side irrational forces 
in mass thinking which cannot be handled by rational arguments 
alone. The reactionary population politicians are successful be- 
cause women have an unconseious fear of genital injury. For this 
reason, millions of German women voted, against their own in- 
terest, against the abolition of the abortion paragraph. The same 
thing was shown in Denmark in 1934, when signatures were col- 
lected for a petition to abolish the abortion paragraph. The race 
theorists, on their part, can exist only bccause the German 
Bürger can compensate for his mfcriority feeling when he is toid 
that he belongs to the “leading,” ‘most intelligent,'’ “most Cre¬ 
ative” race, that is, the Nordic race. 

The fact has to be stressed that such irrational formations as 
the race theory and modern eugenics cannot be beaten by ra¬ 
tional arguments alone; the rational arguments have to be sup- 
ported by a foundation of strong natural feelings. It is not a 
matter of ‘ putting into effect” an armchair Üieory of sex-economy; 
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social living itself spontaneously discloses the facts which are 
described in sex-economic theory, once the sources of huinan life 
are allowed to flow again. It is not a matter of procreation, but, 
lirst of all, of safcguarding sexual happiness. The fact that the 
problem of birth control was diseussed in the S.U. not in private 
assoeiations or circles, but socially and oflBcially, in a positive 
way, was in itself a trernendous step ahead. Only thus was it 
possible for a courageous and intelligent revolutionary like Ze- 
linsky to say the following to the conservative autliorities: 


lii the framework of the taiks about the harmfulness of abortion at 
illis Coiigress my statenieiits will sound heretical. It is difficult to 
believe in the social honesty of those speakers who, tuniing their faees 
away from life and frorn facts, teil us abstract truths about abortion. 
Thcre is au atmosphere here of social niyopia or social hypocrisy, 
These people do not see, or do not want to see, those socio-econoniic 
and mass-psychological conditions under which the epideinic of abor¬ 
tion takes place. Their statcMiients about abortion betray moralistic 
prejudiee rather than objeetive (^valuation. In coimectiori with this 
problem, all kinds oF horror stories have been spread. One has tried 
to scare us with everythiiig imaginable: infeetion and perforation of 
the uterus, nervous disease, decline of tlie birth rate, extinction of the 
maternal instinet, operation in dark places, around corners, ete. Is not 
the introduetion of a tube into the stoinach, or even the duodenum, 
also operating in the dark? If all kinds of things are injeeted into 
veins, do you know (waetly beforehand what the result will be? Is 
the connection betw(‘en endoerine disturbances and abortion in anv 


way proved? Why is it, then, that the eity women who go through one 
abortion after the other, can stiil, at 30, successfully compete with 
their friends of 20 in physical beauty, while their country sisters, who 
conscientiously bear children, turu into walking corpses at 30, after 
häving had 6 or 8 children? And who says that fewer births will always 
be harmful to beauty? The opposite inay well be true. It is easier for 
the woman to stand abortions than to follow one little coffin after the 
other to the cenietery and to bury with thern her youth and strength. 
Of eourse, there might be more children, but then there should ])e 
different social conditions. Look at life frankly, see in what soeio- 
economic conditions women Iive and are compelled to have their 
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chilclren. The faniily, with its short duration, does iiot guarantee to fhe 
women thc coiiditioiis which are iiidispensable for a proper upbring- 
ing of their cliildroii. Alimoiiy does not always seTve ihe purpose. The 
iiian who is incapable of paying liis aliniony is of more theoretical 
interest to thc lawyer than of practical inlerest to the woiiian. Con- 
traceptives are often unreliable. The right of the woinan to abortion 
cannot always be loadc us(' oi, becauso oiany of tlic wonien are 
Liijcmployed, while they can niake use of this right if they have a 
iPiOiithly iocome of 40 to 50 rubles. You rcmeraber a passage iii Zola 
where a clandestine abortion ist says to the licensed physician: “You 
peoplc push thc worneri into prison or into the Seine, and we pull 
them 011 1.” Do you want that tlie “pulling out of the Seine” should 
again become tlie job of the criminal abortionists? One of thc speakers 
hcrc exclairned iii horror: “All that is needed is the certificate of thc 
doctor and the desire of the w(^inaii, and there you have abortion.” 
Yes, that is exactly the way it sliould be: the desire of the wonian is 
sufflcient, because the right to detennine the social indications for 
abortion is the womaiYs and nobody else s. None ainong us iricn would 
tolerate it if some commission or other had the say aboiit our mar- 
riage, if they, according to their social concepts, could consent to our 
gctting married or veto it. So, don’t keep the woman from deeiding 
thc Cardinal question of her life for hersclf. The woinan has a right to 
a sexiial life and wants to realize it just as the man does, and if she 
is to be a full social and biological being, she must have the full 
possibilities of realizing it. There should not be a mass produetion of 
a class of spinsters who can only be dctrimental to a program of 
collective living. 


Zelinsky, with a correct instinet, made his stand just at the 
time when the sexual reaetion started to hamper birth control 
and abortion again with commissions, deerees and hiimanitarian 
rationalizations. At this congress, then, there was a very serious 
stniggle between the sex-aflBrmative and the scx-negating groups. 
Ten years after the legalization of abortion, the sexual reaetion 
was stiil strong. Yefimov demanded a thorough study of contra- 
eeptives. At the same time, he complained that they were being 
pnblicly soki in the streets of Moscow without any medieal con¬ 
trol, whicli opened the door for speculation and fraud. Benders* 
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kaya ai)d Shinka demanded free distribiitioii of contraceptives; 
Belinksy, Shinka and Zelitsky demanded that tliey be distributed 
only on medical proscription, saying that imcontrolled distribu- 
tion of contraceptives might be infinitely harmfui from a popula- 
tion standpoint. 

The question as to the best mode of distributing contraceptives 
remained unsolved. Tl^iC “eneenic'' concern was in realitv the 

vT' wf 

concern about the “mõral” behavior of the population. The en- 
joynient of sexual pleasurc seerned to l)e ineompatible witli the 
wish for children. Dr. Benderskaya, Kiev, e.g., advoeated the 
foUowiiig principlcs: 

1. Making abortion again punishable would inerease the criminal 
abortions performed by qnaeks. 

2. Criminal abortion by qnaeks rnnst be foiiglit bv Jegal abortion. 

3. Legal abortion must be fought by birth control information. 

4. In a Socialist social order, the woman will fnlfill her funetion of 
rnotheahood according to the demands of tlie collective of which she 
is a member. 

Point 4 immediately nullifies the first three. Points 1-3 pertain 
to sex-hygienic measures which would grant sexual freedom and 
enjoyment; dicn., in point 4, motherhood is subordinated to a 
mõral demand, the “demands of the collective.” What was over- 
looked was the roie of the pleasure in the child. It will never be 
possible to force women to bear children for the sake of a power 
outside of them. Bearing children will either be part of the 
general enjoyment of life and will then rest on a firm foundation, 
or it will be a mõral demand and remain, to the same extent, an 
unsolvable problem. 

Why are the eugcnic iiitercsts always at variance with the 
sexual interests of the people? Is this conflict unsolvable? hs 
lõng as natioiis are hostile to each other; as lõng as they are 
separated by national and tariff boundaries; as lõng as there is 
an interest in eompeting with other nations in the numbers of 
available soldiers, eugenies must needs he at variance with the 
demands of sexual hijgiene, Since one cannot openly State that 
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One needs an iiicrease in popiilation, one taiks about 'niorality 

and procreatioir and tlie ‘ preservation of the race.” In realitij, 

womens untvillingness to have chilclren is onhj one of the ex- 

prcssions of the crisis in human sex lifc. It is no pleasure to have 

children iindcr poor living conditions and witli unloved part- 

ncrs; inore tlian that, the sexual life itsell has become a torture. 

The eugenicists do not see tliis conflict; they are the execntives of 

nationalistic interests. In spite of its basic socialism, the S.U. was 

iinable, just because of this conflict, to develop a socialist popiila- 

tion policy; it was constantly iinder the pressure of a threatening 

intervcntion. Not nutil the social causes of war are eliminated and 

socicty can tnrn to the task of bnilding up the conditions for 

happy living, will t]ic confJict bctwcen sexual happiness and 

popiilation interests disappear; ihcn only will the enjoyinent in 

häving children be part of the general enjoyment of sexuality. 

Wilh that, tlie mõral deinand for procreation will become 

uiineccssarv. 

¥ 

The legalization of abortion contained—although only implicitly 
—the affirmadon of sexual pleasure. This would have rerjuired a 
eonscioiis changing of the whole sexual idcology from negative 
to positivc, from sex-negation to sex-affirmation. According to 
the obstetricians at the before-mentioned Congress, 60-70% of 
the woinen were ineapable of experiencing sexual pleasure. It 
was said tliat this laek of sexual potcney was due, of all things, to 
abortion. This statement is contradicted by clinical experience; 
it is an attempt to obscure the problem of abortion and to justify 
its prohibition. This percentage of women is sexually disturbed 
with or without abortion, quite generally and everywhere. It 
happened that soine women went througli 15 abortions, many 2 
or 3 times a year. This shows that the women are afraid of using 
contracepfivcs. Otherwise, they would of themselves see to the 
use of propcr eontraceptives. Wc know from our experience in 
the sex liygienc clinics in Germany that almost all women have 
this fear; we know that at the same time the problem of contra- 
eeption is one of tlieir rnost burning problems. The women must 
be freed from this fear. It is necessary to voice this burning, un- 
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acknowleclged desire of theirs and to see to its fulfillment. The 
legalization of abortion alone does not ereate the positive desire 
for children. This presupposes, first of all, the establishnierit of the 
internal, that is, social, prerequisite for a happy love life. Instead 
of debating the mode of distribiition of contraeeptives, onc 
should find out exactly which contraeeptives are most likely to 
piinrantee sexual ^ratifieation, What good is a pessary if the 
woman is afraid of it or has the uncomfortable sensation of a 
foreign body in her and thus cannot reaeh gratifieation? What 
good is a condom if it rediices gratifieation and thus ereates 
neiirasthenic complaints? What good is the best propaganda for 
eontraeeption if there are insuffieient facililies for manufaeturing 
the hest of contraeeptives to siipply evcrybody, at a price that 
everybody can afford? And what good do these facilities do if 
at the same time the women retain their fear of using contra¬ 
eeptives? 

The resolution of this Congress stiil advoeated legalized abor¬ 
tion; biit at the same time it showed a general fear of really 
advoeating sexual gratifieation. This atmosphere of fear was 
deseribed in 1932 by Fanina Halle as foUows: 

The outside world has heard little about the protests of the older 
Bolsheviks, many of whoin, it is true, wcnt far beyond Lenin and 
almost preaehed ascetic ideals. Instead, there was all the more talk 
of the “soeialization of the woman,” particularly in connection with 
antisovietistic propaganda. In the meantime, the tide of interest in 
sexual problems has dofinitely receded, and the rvi ahi ring Russian 
yoiith, the avant-garde of the revolution, find theniselv(\s confronted 
with sueh serious responsible tasks that the sexual problems beeome 
unimportant, In this manner, the relationships between the sexes in 
the S.U. have again reaehed a stage of descxualization, this time per- 
haps more thoroughgoing than ever before. The casualness of the 
relationships between man and woman which at first was characteristic 
of a small circle of revolutionary pioneers, has now beeome char¬ 
acteristic of the masses of people. The force which brought this about 
is the five-year-plan. 

The Soviet ideology is proud of this “desexualization.” But this 
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‘‘desexualizatioii” is a figmeiit of phantasy. Sexiiality does not 
disappear; it contimies iii pathological, distorted and harmful 
forms. Tl^c alternative of sexualitv and sociality does not exist. 
The only alternatix c is: socially affirmed, salisfactory, happy sex 
life, or palliologica], sccretive, socially outlawed sex life. To the 
very extent to wliich tlie seeming desexualization—which is in 
reality the disliirbance of natural seximlity—will inake people in 
the S.U. sick and antisocial, to the saine extent will the authori- 


tics see theniselves foreed to tighten inoralistic laws, for example, 
to abolish legalized abortion. In an inexorable vicious circle, siip- 
pressed sexnality will call for mõral pressure, and this in turn 
will increase the disturbance of sexnality. Professor Stroganov 
alreadv coinplaii^ed that while previoiislv the woinen were 
asiiamed of abortion, they now “considcred it their legal riglit.” 
The directress of the organization for maternal health, Lebedeva, 
said that the legalization of abortion had *'unshacklecl the psy- 
chology of the wornan,” that abortion had beeome a sort of 
‘ psychosis.” Krivsky stated that this "psychosis” was progressing 
and one conld not foresee when it wonld stop. The resiilt of this 
“demoralization,” he said, was that the maternal feeling of the 
woman was diilled. Some Sovict physicians cairie to the correct 
eonclusion that economic want was not the dominant factor for 


the increase in abortions. This is quite logical; otherwise abortion 
wonld not be so freqnent among women who snffer no economic 
want. In reality, abortion is a clear expression of the fact that 
people first of all want sexual enjoyment, before liaving children. 

On the basis of this confnsion, sexual freedom was indeed 
considerably restricted in the course of tlie second five-year-plan. 
For example, women conld no longer interrupt a first pregnancy. 
It is impossible to say where this development will lead. It will 
not be decidcd by itself, but will be determined by the outcome 
of the struggle between sex-affirmative, sex-revolntionary tend- 
encies on the one händ and sex-negating, sex-reactionary 
tendencies on the otlier. It is to be feared that the sex-revolu- 
tionary tendencies will not be able to gather suflBcient momentum 
to prevail against the oid concepts. The result will be a splen- 
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didly orgailized economy, rmi by neurastlienics and living 
macliines, bul: not socialism. 

Let iis siimmarize tlic lessons froin this struggle in order to 
bc better prepared if society again is confrontcd with the task 
of building a rationa] way of living. The following are indispensa- 
ble prerequisites for such a task: 

1. The elimination of all alibis and dishonest explanations, 
sudi as Ijie concern about the preservation of the race or thc 
explanation that economic want is the sõle reason for abortion. 
The elimination of tlie separation oi eugenics from sexual policy 
in general. 

2. Recognition of the sexual fiinciion as indcpcndcmt from 
procreation, 

3. Recognition of the will to procreation as a part of the func- 
lion of sexualiti/, of the dcsire for a diild as part of tlie general 
emjoyment of life, Recognition of the fact that, if the eonditions 
are given for a satisfactory inaterial and sexual life, tl)C enjoy- 
ment of the child is a niatter of course. 

4. Open advocacy of the fact that contraception scrvcs nol 
only thc elimination of abortion, but, first of all, sexual plcasure 
and health. 

5. The courage to stand for sex-afirination and sexual seif- 
regulation. 

6. Safeguarding against thc pracHcal influcnce of saints, 
nioralists and all othcr kinds of disguised sexual neurotics. 

7. Strictest control of the practices and ideolog\^ of tlie reac- 
tionary professors of obstetrics and social hygiene hv sex-hygicnic 
organizations of women and of youth. Eradicaiion of the stiipid 
respect of the masses for the Science of today which rarcly 
deserves this name. 

The goal of rational population politics can be only that of 
arousing the intercst of the population themselves, instead of 
imposing on tliem, from above, the duty of "‘preserving the race.” 
The first prerequisite for reaching this goal is the aflBrmation of 
sexual pleasure and its safeguarding for all those who take a 
productive part in social life. The population must come to feel 
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tliat they are absolutely and correctly imderstood in tlüs one 
poini, tljc probleni of sexual plcasure, and that society is willing 
to do everylhing possible to safcguard it and to enable them to 
enjoy it. 

Tlie solution of these problcrns will prove relatively simple 
coinpared to tlic inaiT) problorn: How can thr orfiasm anxicty of 
ihe jHxrple of fodcni he climinaled on a mass seale? Tliis is a 
gigantic* prol)1ein. Once tliis problem is solved, tlie problcrn of 
population politics will no longer be in tlie luinds of sex-neiirotic 
acadcrnicians, but of yonth, of workers, farmers and seientifie 
spccialists. Until tlien, population politics and engenics will re- 
inain tlie reaetionarv formations wliich they are today. 

THE REINTRODUCTION OF THE HOMOSEXUALITY PARAGRAPH 

Soviet sexual legislation had simply serapped tbe oid Tsarist 
hoinosexuality paragraph which penalized homosexuality with 
long-tenn iniprisonment. The presentation of hoinosexuality in 
the great Soviet Encvclopedia was based on Magnus liirsehfekl 
and partly on Freud. The reason given for the abolition of ihe 
honiosexuality paragraph was that the problem of homosexuality 
was exchisively a seientifie one and that eousecpiently, homo- 
sexuals should not be punished. It was neeessary, it was said, 
to take down the walls which separated the homoscxuals from 
the rest of soeiely. This achievement of the Soviet government 
gave the sex-politieal movement in Western Europe and America 
a great impetus. It was, indeed, not just a propagandistie meas- 
ure, but it was based on the faet that homosexuality, whether it 
is eonsidered eongenital or acquired, is an aetivity which does 
nobody any liarm. This was also the general feeling among the 
population. People in general were very tolerant in sexual mat- 
ters, even though, as one reporter States, homoscxuals and lesbians 
were occasionally “made fun of in a kindly way.” In contrast, 
coiiservative pcoplc, as everywhere, were stiil under the influence 
of ascetic ideologies and medieval prejudiees. This class also had 
its representatives in the middlc and higher strata of tlie party, 
so that its influence made itself gradually felt among the workers 
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also. Gradually, two concepts of homosexuality crystallized them- 
selves more and more: 

1. Homosexuality is a ‘"sign of a barbaric lack of culture/' an 
indecency of half-primitive Eastern peoples; 

2. Homosexuality is a “sigu of a degenerate cultiire of Üie 
perverse bourgeoisie.” 

Sudi views, together with tlie general lack of clarity con- 
ceming sexual problems, Icd to occasionally grotesque cases of 
persecution of homosexuals; as time went on, they becaine rnore 
and more frequent. After all, the law abolishing punishinent 
could not alone solve the probleni. According to sex-economic 
knowledge, homosexuality is, in the vast majority of cases, a 
result of a very early inhibition of hcterosexual love. With the 
general inhibition of the sexual revolution, therefore, a steady 
inerease of homosexuality among the youth, especially in the 
ariny and navy, was iiievitablc. There was spying and deniincia- 
tion, ostraeism on the part of party committees and even “party 
purges.” In individual cases, oid Bolsheviks like Klara Zetkin in¬ 
tervened and achieved acquittal. But gradually, as a result of the 
unsolved condition of the sexual probleni in general, the v^ave of 
homosexuality inereased, until in January, 1934, there were mass 
arrests of homosexuals in Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov and 
Odessa. These arrests were being justified on political grounds. 
Among the arrested there were a great many aetors, musieians 
and other artists who, for alleged “homosexual orgies,” were 
punished with several years of imprisonment or exile. 

In March, 1934, there appeared the law which prohibits and 
punishes sexual intereourse between men. It was signed by 
Kalinin and was apparently an emergeney measure since amend- 
ments to the existing laws could only be passed by the Soviet 
Congress. This law designated sexual intereourse between men 
as a “social erime’" to be punished, in lighter cases, with imprison¬ 
ment of from 3 to 5 years, and in the case of dependence of one 
partner on tlie other with 5 to 8 years. Thus homosexuality was 
again put in the same category as other social erimes: banditism, 
counterrevolutionary aetivities, sabotage, espionage, ete. The 
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persecuiions of liomosexuals had a conncction witli the Rohm 
alfair in Gcriiiaiiv lielween 1932 and 1933. The Soviet press had 
started a campaigii against homosexiiality as a sign of “de- 
generacy of the lascist bourgeoisic. ' The well-known Soviet 
journalist Koltsov had writteri a series of articles in which he 
spoke of tJic ‘"fairies of Goebbels propaganda minislry” and of 
the “sexiial orgies in fascist coiintries.’' An article by Gorky on 
‘Troletarian humanism” had a decisive influence. He wrote: 
‘'One revolts at even rnentioning the liorrors which fascism brings 


to such a rich flowering.” What he meant was antisemitism and 
homosexiiality. He continued: ‘Tn the fascist countries, homo- 
sexuality, which ruins youth^ floiirishes without punishment; in 
the country where the proletariat lias audaciously achieved social 
power, homosexuality has been declared a social crime and is 
heavily punished. There is alrcady a slogan in Germany, ‘Eradi- 
cate the homosexnal and fascism will disappear." ” 

It can be seen how confused and harmful these concepts of 
homosexuality were. People failed to distinguish the Männer- 
hund homosexuality which, in fact, was at the basis of Röhm’s 
as well as otlier organizations, from the einergency homosexuality 
among soldicrs, sailors and prisoncrs which was due to the lack 
of heterosexual opportunities. They overlooked, in addition, the 
fascist ideology with regard to homosexuality, which was also 
negative; one only has to remember June 30, 1934, when Hitler 
eradicated the whole leadership of the SA with tlie same argu¬ 


ment which was used in the beginning of the pcrsecution of 
liomosexuals in the S.U. Clcarly, such chaotic concepts regard- 
ing the relationship of sexuality and fascism and regarding the 
general problems of sexuality can lead nowhere. The mass arrests 
of homosexuals led to a panic among the liomosexuals in the 
S.U.; it is said that there were numerous suicides in the armv, 

J 

Up to 1934, there was no atmosphere of denunciation in the 
S.U., but after these occurrences, it developed again. The general 
population, on the other händ, had a tolerant attitude toward the 
homosexuals. 

I shall limit myself to tliis brief presentation. The connection 
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between the persecution of bomosexuals and the general sex- 
political situation, especially of the Eastern peoples, would re- 
(juire an extensive preseiitation which cannot be given here. 
The sex-economic concepts of homosexuality are prcsented in my 
earlier hooks, Die Funktion des Orgasmus, Charakter-Ana- 
LYSE, and Der Sexüelle Kampf der Jügend. In summary, one can 
say the following: 

1. Homosexuality among adults is not a social crime, it does 
no härm to anybody. 

2. It can be reduced only by establishing all necessary pre- 
requisites for a natural love life among the masses. 

3. üntil this goal can be achieved, it must be considered a 
mode of sexual gratification alongside the hetcrosexual one and 
shoiild (with the exception of tlie seduction of adolescents and 
children) notbe punished. 



Chapter xii 


THE 1 N II I B I T I O N I N THE Y O U T II 

C O M M U N E S 

Russian youtli, in the first years of tlie ci vii war, immediately 
obtained the predominaiit roie whicli belongs to it. I.enin had 
fully realized the significance of youtb^s vvill for Iile and had 
from the beginning paid particular attention to their organ- 
ization and the improvement of their econoinic position. The 
recognition of the independence of youth was fully expressed in 
tlie resolution passed at the Second Gongress of the Youth Organ- 
izations: “The Komsomol is an autonoinous organization witli its 
own constitution.” As early as 1916, Lenin had pointed out: 
“Witliout eomplete independence, youth cannot produce any 
useful socialists.” 

Only an iiidependent youth, acting without autlioritarian 
discipline, and a sexually liealthy youtli could, in the lõng run, 
master the extrcmelv difRcult tasks of the revoliition. The follow- 
ing may serve as an illustration of the sex-political character of 
independent revolutionary youth organizations: 

1. REVOLUTIONARY YOUTH 

Until about 10 years ago, Baku belonged to tlie most reaction- 
my parts of all Russia. True, the revoliition had changed the laws, 
had changed eeonomics, and religion had been declared a matter 
of personal choice. But, according to Balder Olden, “under the 
new roofs there was stiil the oid, cruel morality of the harem.” 
The girls were sent to religious institutions; they were not allowed 
to learn to read and write, lest they establish contact with the 
outer World, escape and bring dishonor to their families. That is, 

the giils were Üieir father s serfs. At sexual maturity, they became 
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their husband’s serfs; they could riot choose their own husbands, 
tliey did not even see tbem before their rnarriage. Girls as well as 
womeri had to wear veils, werc not allowed to show their faces 
to any man. If they were allowed to go anywhere, it was only 
nnder guard; they were not allowed to take on work, to read a 
book or a newspaper. Theoretically they had the right to get 
divorced, practically they could not do it. True, the cat-o'-nine- 
tails had disappeared frorn the prisons, but the woinen were stiil 
being beaten. They had to have their children imaided, for there 
were no midwives or female physicians; to show tlieinselves to a 
male physician was prohibited by religion. 

Then, around the middle of the twenties, Russian women 
founded a Central Women’s Club which organized education. 
Gradually, education spread; more and more girls listened to the 
white-haircd tcacliers (young men were not allowed to teach 
them). Thus, many years after the social revolution, there set in 
a “revolution of the mores.” The girls learned for the first time 
tliat there were couiilries whcre girls and boys were educated 
together, where women engaged in sports, weiit to the theater 
and to meetings without a veil and generally took a part in con- 
temporary liviiig. 

This sex-political rnoveinent spread. Wljcri tlie family fathers, 
the brothers and husbands heard what was being proclaimed in 
this ehib, they felt their interests threatened. They spread the 
rumor that the club was a house of iil fame. After that, it beeame 
perilous for the women to visit the club. According to Olden, it 
happened that girls on their way to the club had boiling water 
poured on them and dogs loosed at tliem. More than that, as läte 
as 1923 a girl was threatened with death when she appeared in 
public or wore a sport dress which revealed lier arms and legs. 
Under sueh conditions it is understandable that even the most 
courageous women could not even think of a love relationship 
outside of mairiage. In spite of all this, there were some girls 
who resolutely took up the fight for the sexual liberation of female 
youth. They were made to suffer incredibly. Of course, they were 
immediately recogiiized, were ostiacized and considered worse 
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than prostitutes, so tliat iione of llicin could ever count on getting 
married. 

In 1928, a 20-year-old girl, Zarial Halüiva, escaped from her 
parental home and bogan to call mectings for the sexual emanci- 
patioii of wonien; she went unveiled lo the tlieater and wore 
a bathinff costuine on the beach. Her fatlier and her brothers sat 
in judgnient over her, condemned her to dealh and eut her up 
alive. This was in 1928, eleven years after the social revolution 
in Russia. Her murder gave the sex-politieal movement among 
women an enonnous irnpctus. Her body was taken from the 
paieiits, put in State at tlie club with an lionor guard of boys and 
girls. Women and girls caine to the club in masses. Her murderers 
were executed, und it is said that from that tiine on fathers and 
brotliers no longer dared to take similar measures against the 
emancipation of women and youth. 

Olden describes these liappcnings as a cultural revolution in 
general. More eorrectly, it was a definitely sexual revolution 
which only secondarily led to a cultural consciousness among girls 
and women. In 1933 there were already 1,044 girls enrolled in uni- 
versities, Üiere were 300 midwives and 150 women’s and girls’ 
clubs. They produeed many autliors and journalists; the president 
of the highest court is a woman. The women have positions as 
engineers, physicians and flyers. Revolutionary youth had 
obtained tlieir right to Iive. 

2. YOUTH COMMUNES 

The youth communes demonstrate particularly well the roie 
of the sexual revolution of youth. They were the first natural 
expression of a developing collective life of youth. A commune 
formed by older people immediately runs into the difiBculties 
presented by rigid reactions and habits. In youth, on the other 
händ, particularly in puberty, everything is in flux, and the in- 
hibitions have not as yet become rigid structure. Thus tlie youth 
communes seemed predestined to success and to be able to 
demonstrate the progress represented by collective living, How 
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rnuch of a revolulionary life, tlien, establislied itwSelf in the com- 
muiies? And what factors inhibited this progress? 

Very early, the fact was recognized that the political orgaiiiza- 
tion of yoiith and tlie care for their ecoiiomic security were the 
first tasks. But it was also realized that that was not sufBcient. 
Bucharin tried to siuninarize the main task in the formula, 'Touth 
necds romance.” This concept seeined to bocome necessary when 
the proletarian youth inovement lost its impetus after the civil 
war was over and the revoliitionary events of those years gave 
way to the Icss roinantic and inore laborious tasks of reconstruc- 
lion. “We cannot appeal to the brain alone. For before people 
understand a thing, they must feel it/’ they said at the fifth con- 
gress of the Komsomol. ‘'All the roinantic material of the revo- 
lution must be utilized in the education of youth: the underground 
work before the revolution, the civil war, the Cheka, the fights 
and revoliitionary deeds of tlie workers and the Red Arniy, in- 
ventions and cxpcditions.” CliicfJy, they said, a literaturc had to 
be created in which the socialist ideal was presented in an 
“inspiring forin”; in which tlie luinian struggle with nature, tlie 
heroism of tlie workers and the unconditional surrender to com- 
munism was glorifled. In other words, the enthusiasm of youth 
was to be aroused and maintained with the aid of cfhical ideals. 
Reactionary ideals and ideas were to be replaced by revolutionary 
ones. 

In concrete terms, tliis ineans the following: Conservative 
youth likes to read dctective stories because of their sensational- 
ism. Now, it is entircly possiblc to replace a detecti\ e story with 
a conservative content by onc with a revolutionary content; for 
example, instead of a criminal being pursued by a detective it is a 
White spy pursued by an O.G.P.U. man. But the experience of the 
youthful reader remains exactly the same; horror, curiosity and 
tension; the result is sadistic phantasies which attach tliemselves 
to the dammed-up, unreleased sexual energy. The formation of 
psychic structure does not depend on the content hut on the quaU 
ity of the accompanying vegetative excitatiom, A horror story has 
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tlie same effect whetlier it deals with Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves or with the execution of White spies. The important thing 
to the reader is the goose-flesh and not whether it is 40 thieves or 
40 counterrevolutionaries who get decapitated. 

If the revoliitionar)^ movement had as its goal nothing but that 
of imposing its vicws and of attracting people to it, then rcplacing 
one ethical ideal with another would iiidecd be sufficient. If, 
however, in addition, it had as its goal that of changing hiiman 
structure, of makitvs, people capahlc of independent thought and 
aetion, of eradieating the serf structure, then it should have re- 
membered tliat it was not sufBcicnt siinply to replace the con- 
servative Sherlock Holmes by a Pvcd Sherlock Ilolmes or to try to 
srrrpass conservative romanticisni witli revolutionary romanti- 
cism. In the resoliitions of tlie fifth Congress it was said that 
“deinonstrations, torchlight proeessions, flags and mass coneerts 
must be used to the greatest possible extent to influence youth.” 
While this may have been necessary, it was, nevertheless, only the 
renewed use of oid forms of enthusiasm and ideological influenc- 
ing. The same thing was done successfully in llitler Germany. 
Tlie Hitler youtli certainly does not show loss enthusiasm and 
surrender to the cause tlian the Komsomol. The deeisive dilfer- 
ence was this: Hitler youth swears blind and unconditional alle- 
giance to a God-like Führer; the thought of ereating a life of their 
own, witli its own laws, would iicver enter their miiids. The task 
of the Komsomol, on tlie other händ, was just that of ereating a 
new life for all working youth, a life in accordance with their 
ovra needs; to make them independent, anti-authoritarian, capa- 
ble of enjoying work and capable of sexual gratifieation, capable 
of embraeing a cause not out of blind obedience but out of dieir 
own deeision. They had to know that tliey were not fighting for 
some abstract Gommunist '‘ideal,'' but that the Gommunist goal 
was the realization of their own, independent lives. What char- 
aeterizes authoritarian soeiety is that its youth has no conseious- 
ness of their own lives; thus, they either vegetate dully or sur¬ 
render hlindly, Revolutionary youth, on tlie other händ, develops, 
out of tlie conseiousness of their needs, the most powerful and 
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most sustained enthusiasm: the joy of lifc, To be and 

to be “independent” means afBrming scxxiality. Tlie Soviet State 
had to decide whether it wanted to base its power on ascetic seif- 
sacrifice or on sex-aiBBrmative joy of life. TLe youthful masses, in 
the lõng rivn, could be won and their striicture could be chaiiged 
in the sensc of socialism only with the aid of the affirmation of 
life. 

The Komsomol comprised one inillion mcmbers in 1925, two in 
1927, five in 1931, and almost six million in 1932. The organiza- 
tion of tlie workers’ youth was also siiccessful. Was tlie structure 
of tliese youths changcd in the sensc of '‘complcte independence” 
as postulated by the resoliitions of the second Congress? At the 
same time, hardly 15% of the farmer youths belonged to the 
Komsomol. Of 500,000 j oung farmers of Komsomol age who lived 
in agricultural communes and could have been reached very 
easily, only 25% belonged. Why were the other 75% not organized? 
The extent to which youth can be reached is in direct proportion 
to the extent to whicli youth organizations understand the sexual 
and material needs of youth, to the extent to which they voice 
these needs for youth and do cverything possible to fulfill tliem. 
New forms of living arise only out of the neto contents of life, and 
new contents must take new forms. Among the agricultural youth, 
the change in structure will take different forms than among the 
workers’ youth, according to the differences in their ways of 
sexual living. 

a) The commune Sorokin, 

In the course of the revolutionary changes certain social forma- 
tions developed which, though characteristic of tliis period of 
transition, cannot be considered the germs of a future communist 
order. Let us examine these characteristics in the case of the 
famous "commune Sorokin.” 

It is the prototype of a commune with an authoritarian, anti- 
feminist, not specifically communistic commune, based on homo- 
sexual attachments. 

Sorokin was a young worker in a steam miil in the Northern 
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Caucasus. He read about the construction of “Avtostroy,” the 
large Soviet automobile factory. He decided to work there. He 
went to tlie nearest town, attended technical courses and organized 
a group amoiig the students. At the close of the course, aU of the 
22 graduates, fired by Sorokinas enthusiasm, went to Avtostroy, 
where they arrived on May 18, 1930. These 22 yoiing workers, 
under Sorokin, formed a work commune. They all paid their 
wages into a common fiind from which all expenses were paid. 
It was an oiitspoken yoiitli commune, none of the members being 
older than 22. Eightcen belonged to the Komsomol, one to the 
party, two had no aflBliation. 

Their youthful enthusiasm, their ambilion and indefatigability 
soon got on other workers' nerves. The director also made things 
hard for them, placing them here and there, instead of letting 
them all work in one place, as they wantcd. Sorokin succeeded 
in häving the director replaced. His siicccssor had more imder- 
standing for the commune. Immediately, they applicd for a par- 
ticularly difficult project, tlie draining of a marsh, where the 
schedule was 70S^ behind. Four of the communards, among them 
the only woman of the commune, gave up because the work was 

too hard. The other 18 worked like mad. They observed the 

✓ 

strictest discipline. They had decided to exclude from the com¬ 
mune any member who should miss more than two hours’ work. 
One communard, who actually did so, was ruthlessly excluded, 
though they all liked him. 

Soon the work was 100% ahead of schedule. The fame of the 
commune Sorokin spread to the farthest corners of the establish- 
ment. Now they were systernatically assigned to all the tough 
spots. Everywhere they inspired the other workers. Sometimes 
they worked 20 hours a day. They procured two tents where they 
lived together. Thus they developed a full commune. Their ex- 
ample was soon followed. When Sorokin and his cornrades ar¬ 
rived, there had been 68 pioneer brigades with 1,691 members 
(udarniki); they had been the only commune. Half a year later, 
there were 253 brigades, among tliem 7 communes. A year later. 
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there were 339 brigades with 7,023 udai^niki, and 13 communes. 
Sorokin was decorated with the order of the Red Flag. 

These commiinards remind one of tl^e collectivistic groiips of 
many Red Front divisions in Gennany. The cxdusion of wornen 
alonc charactcrizcs them as not cliaracteristic of the work-demo- 
cratic collective of the future. Their structure is alien to the 
average person. The deinands they made on theinselves are iin- 
doubtedly lieroic and necessary during the hard struggles of tlie 
transition period, but they do not point any way to the future. 
One has to distinmiish whetlicr a eoinmiine owes its existence to 
dire uecessity and the getting used to eicli other or whether it 
devolops out of natural vilal nccds. Tlie development of many 
communes in the S.U. is characterized just by this element of 
transition; cominon work and common difficulties in faetory or 
army was their basis. The primitive way of living obliterated 
indi\adual ditferenees. Tlie work collectives developed into a full 
collective when collective liviiuj was added to it. But such a eol- 
lective is as yet not a real eommune, beeause only part of the 
wages go into the common fund. The full eommune was con- 
sidered the *1nghest form of living.” The development of this full 
eommune showed that the neglect of structural and personal 
problems led to a compulsive and authoritarian form of organi- 
zation. The following is a good cxample: 

There was a full eommune at the State Library in Moscow, 
where they had clothes, shoes and even undcrwear in common. 
If one of the communards wanted to wear his own overcoat or 
underwear, this was condemned as “petit-bourgeois.” There was 
no personal life. It was prohibited to have a closcr relationship 
with one communard than with all the others. Love was out- 
lawed. When it was found that a girl had taken a liking to a 
eertain communard, both were attaeked as “destroyers of eom- 
munist ethics.” The eommune soon disintegrated. 

If one affirms the eommune as the "family form” of the future, 
the future unit of social living, it is iinportant to study and 
understand the failure of such communes. Anything which is at 
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variauce with natiiral hiiman ueeds, any kind of authoritarian, 
moralistic or ethical ruie will of necessity destroy the commune. 
The basic problem is how a commune can develop on the basis of 
natural instead of mõral conditions. The conflict between human 
structure and forms of liviiig sometimes led to grotesque phe- 
nomena. Soine communes went as far as regulating, to the minute, 
the tiine of their meinbers. The commune of the factorv AMO 
produced the following statistics concerning the average use of 
the communards’ time; 


1. Factoiy work 

2. Sleep 

3. Study 

4. Eating 

5. Political activities 

6. Reading 

7. Amusements (movics, club, 

8. Housework 

9. Visiting 

10. Hygiene 

IL Not ascertainable 


6 hrs. 31 min. 

7 hrs. 35 min. 
3 hrs. 1 min. 
1 hr. 24 min. 

53 min. 
51 min. 

walks, ete.) 57 min. 

27 min. 
25 min. 
24 min. 
1 hr. 32 min. 

24 hrs. 00 min. 


This is compulsion-neurotic. Sueh phenomena are definitely 
pathological, they are coinpulsion-neurotic signs of an existence 
of duty against which everything in the commuiiards must have 
revolted. The conclusion to be drawn from sueh thiniis is not that 
drawn by Mehnert/ that a collectivistic living is not possible, but 
that a way of collecth istic living must be found which is eompati- 
ble with the structure of people. As lõng as the structure, the 
thinking and feeling of the communards, is at variance with the 
collective, social necessity will prevail in the form of conscience 
and compulsion. It is a matter of bridging the gap between 
structure and forms of living, not by compulsion, but in an 
organic manner. 


1 Mehnert, Klaus: Die Jugend in Sowjetrussland. Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag, 1932. 
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b ) The ivork commune Bolshevo for delinquents. 

This was the jfirst work commune, establislied in 1924, for 
delinquent adolescents at the recommendation of Dzerjinsky, 
chief of the O.G.P.U., on the principle that criminals should be 
managed in an cntirely free manner. The problem was how to 
organize tliem. Two of tlie founders of the commune had a talk 
with the inmates of the Butyrki prison in Moscow. They were 
adolescents imprisoned for robbery, thcft, vagrancy, ete. The 
proposition of the O.G.P.U. was the following: We shall give you 
freedom, tlie chance for edueation and for collaboration in the 
building up of the S.U. Do you want to come along and found a 
commime? The prisoners were distrustful. They could not bclieve 
that the O.G.P.U., who had arrested them, now were going to give 
them freedom. They suspeeted a ruse and refused at first. As it 
turned out later, they deeided to go and look the thing over, and 
then to eseape and continue their criminal career. Finally, 15 of 
them tried it. Then they started setting up lists of other boys for 
whom they vouchsafed and sent delegations to the prisons to get 
them. Their number finally inereased to 1,000. 

As to work, it was deeided to operate a shoc faetory for the 
population in the vicinity. The boys organized everytliing them- 
selves. They established communes for work, household and 
edueation. Wages started at 12 rubles. The population protested 
violently agaiiist this commune of delinquents; they were afraid 
and sent petitions to the goveniment in order to prevent it. 
Gradually, this changed. There was a club and a theater, to which 
the peasants also came, and in the course of a few years the 
relationship between tlie delinquents and the population beeame 
so good that the boys were able to establisli sexual relationships 
with the girls from the surroundiiig villages and towns. 

The work expanded, so that by 1929 there was a daily output 
of 400 pairs of shoes and 1,000 pairs of skates, in addition to 
clothes. Wages ranged from 18 rubles for newcomers to 130 
rubles for older members. The workers paid from 34 to 50 
rubles for board and clotlies. 2% of the wages were dedueted for 
the educational program. The newcomers were given eredit until 
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tliey earned full wagcs. There was the same system of seif- 
government as in all SoATet factories. 

While in the beginning the delinqiients had been afraid of 
entering tlie commiine, graduallv the applications became so 
niimerous that the coniinnne established an entrance examination 
in which the applicaiit had to prove that he really was a delin- 
quent, that he had been arrcsted and imprisoned, ete. 

Gradually, a library was developed, a chess club, an art gallery 
and a movie theater. All these were riiii by the communards 
themselves. There also were so-called conflict commissions. If 
someone missed work or was läte, he was publicly repriinanded; 
011 seeond ofFense, there was a dednetion from his wages. In the 
most severe cases, the oiOFender was condemned to 1 or 2 days' 
arrest. He was gi\ en the address of a prison in Moscow, would 
proeeed there withoiit any giiard, finish his sentence and come 
baek. 

In the course of the first 3 years, there were, in addition to 
320 boys, 30 girls. Tliere were no appreciable sexual difficulties 
beeause the boys liad relationships with girls in the environs. 
The leader of the commune toid me tliat t!ie communards dis- 
cussed sexual difficulties among each otl.cr and that excesses 
oeeurred only very rarely. Sexual life regulated itself beeause 
there were possibilities for full sexual gratifieation. 

The commune “Bolshevo’^ is the prototype of an edueation 
of youthful criminals based on the principle of self-government 
and of changing their strueture so that it beeomes non-authori- 
tarian. Unfortunately, sueh communes remained isolated in- 
stances, and in the sueeeeding years the principle was given up, 
as shown in the reports which came in 1935. It should not be for- 
gotten that in 1935 the general regression to authoritarian 
metliods had alrcady gone very far. 

c) Youth in search of new forms of living. 

At the same tiine as, with the aid of the NEP (New Economic 
Policy), economy was reeonstrueted, the establishment of private 
communes played a large roie. Youth was supposed to put the 
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communist form of communal livihg into practice in collective 
homes. Mehnert reports that later on these attempts again re- 
ceded into the background. “One has become more sõber,” he 
writes in 1932. “One admits openly tliat there is littlc sense in 
anticipating the final stage of socialisin, communism, in ihe form 
of small islands, at a time when the whole country is stiil in the 
stage of liquidating tlie NEP and in the very first stages of 
socialism. The cstablishment of communes was more an emer- 
gency measure which is no longcr needed today.” This explana- 
tion is unsatisfactory. It may be that in the middle 'twenties the 
cstablishment of youth communes was premature. The question 
is, why did they fail? The Soviet development, to this day, 
is characterized by a sevcre struggle 1)etween the new forms of 
living and the oid. The outcome of this struggle will determine 
the outcome of the Russian revolution. The problern of the youth 
communes is only a sector of the whole problern. It cannot be 
said that their eslablishrnent was an ‘"emergency measure.” Much 
more likely, this highly important step of youth failed, for as yet 
unintelligible reasons. E^idently, tlic new could not prevail 
against the oid. Nevertheless, the assertion is already being made 
that socialism in the S.U. is a “definitely established faet.” 

Let us look at excerpts from the diary of a cormnune, as given 
by Mehnert: 

It was in the winter of 1924. It was a time of bitter need, par- 
ticularly in the large eities like Moscow. The common experience 
of hunger, deprivation and lack of housing brought people close 
to cach other. Some friends wlio were about to graduate from 
sehool, finding it impossible to return again to individual fami- 
lies, deeided to stay together in the form of another kind of 
family, and to found a coinmune. After a lõng search, some 
rooms were found in the seeond storv of an oid house. On the 
first floor there was a Chinese laundry, and there was steam 
Corning up through the eraeks except between 2 and 6 in the 
morning when the laundry stopped working. But that did not 
matter. One was glad to have a roof over one’s head. 

They moved in in April, 1925. The apartment consisted of two 
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bedrooms, a living room, called “the club,” and a kitchen; the 
fumiture consisted of cots, two tables and two benches. Ten 
people, five girls and five young men, were to build a new life 
here. 

The commimards were soon so busy with their work outside 
that they neglected tlie household. Soon, the diary reports the 
following: 

October 28. The hoiise detail lias overslept. No breakfast. 
Commune was not clcancd. Aftcr suppcr, tlie dishcs were not 
washed (incidentally, water is scarce). 

October 29. Again no breakfast. No suppcr either. Dishes stiil 
not washed. Paiitrv and bathroom not clcancd. There is a thick 
layer of dust evervwhere. The door remaiiied iinlocked, in two 
rooms tlie light was kept on. At two in the morning, our plioto 
aniateur, in defiance of regulations, developed his pictiircs. The 
drain is clogged. The pantry is a mess. The communards are 
apathetic, quiet, and a few even contcnt. Can we build a new 
life like this? 

A few days later the engagcmcnt of a honsekeeper was de- 
bated. Was that not exploitation? Aftcr a lõng debate, they 
arrived at the following conclusion: “Everybody is forced all the 
time to use the Services of othcrs for pay; he sends his tliings to 
the laundry, has a charwoman coine in, ete. A honsekeeper only 
combines all these Services in one person.” Thus the honsekeeper 
Akulina was introdueed into the commune, and with her a eertain 
amount of order and cleanliness. 

Nevertheless, the diary of the first year shows a dark pieture. 
'‘The pressure of the difficult times has ereated nervousness and 
irritability.’’ Four members have left: one girl beeause, as she 
said, she was ruining her health in the commune; another be¬ 
eause, as she said, one of the boys was intolerable; a third one 
married and werit to Iive with her husband; a young man was 
expelled beeause he had kept baek part of his ineome. This left 
two girls and four boys. During the summer, new members 
brought tlie number again to 11, five girls and six boys, all be- 
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tween 22 and 23 years oid, most of them students. Of the original 
10 founders there were only four left. 

Every problem, even the sniallest oiie, was discussed iii meet- 
ings of tlie whole commmie. Tliere was a ‘ commission” for every 
aspect of daily living: finance cornmission, clothes commission, 
hygiene commission which was responsible for health questions 
and for providing soap and toothpastc, ete. As far as its organi- 
zation was coneerned, then, the commune took over the form of 
State government, i.e., goveriiment by “commissions.” 

But there were otlier, more fundamental difFicultics, which 
were not due to immediatc material want, but to structural 
sexual anxicty. On the surfaee it appeared as if “egoism,” “indi¬ 
vidualism” and “petit-bourgeois habits” were interfering with the 
collectivistic spirit of the commune. These “bad oid habits” one 
tried to eradieate by a mõral discipline. One set an ideal, a mõral 
principle of the “collective life” against “egoism.” That is, one 
tried to build up an organization, the principle of which was 
supposed to be sclf-governmeiit and voluntary, inner discipline, 
with the aid of moralislic, even authoritarian measures. Whence 
came this lack of inner discipline? Could a commune, in the lõng 
run, withstand the conflict hctioeen the principle of self-govern- 
ment and authoritarian discipline? 

Self-government of a commune presupposes psychic health; 
this in turu presupposes all the inner and exteriial conditions of 
a gratifying love life. The conflict betwecn self-government and 
authoritarian discipline was rooted in tlie conflict between the 
desire for collective living and the psychic strueture which was 
not capable of it: thetj failed when it came to rc<^nlate the condi¬ 
tions of sexmil living, The collective was supposed to give a new 
home to the youth who were tired of the parental home and of 
life in the farnily. But these youtlis had, at the same time, an 
aversion to the farnily and a longing for it. Tlie little everyday 
problems of housekeeping, ete., beeame unsolvable only by the 
confusion of the sexual relationships. At first, the communards 
made correct demands. They said the relationships had to be 
“companionable” although it never beeame quite clear what was 
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meant by that. They pointed out tliat the commune was no 
monastery and tlie coinrnunards no ascctics. The constitution of 
the commune even containcd the following sentences: 

“We feel that there should be no reslrictions piit on sexual 
relationships. There has to bc frankiiess in sexual matters; we 
must have a conscious and serious attitude toward them. Other- 
wise, there will be the desire for secrecy and dark corners, flirting 
and other undesirable manifcstations.” In thcse Icw sentences, the 
communards grasped intuitively abasic principle of sex-economy: 
restriction of sexual relationships leads to clandestine and dis- 
torted sexuality. Were the communards brought up in such a 
manner, wcrc they so conscious of thcir sexuality, so healthy that 
they could Iive according to this sex-ecoriomically correct col- 
lectivistic principle? Tliey were not. 

It soon becanic clear that the difBcult problem of human 
structurc could not be solved witli words and mõral demands. 
It becamc obvious that the desire on the part of a couple to be 
alone, to want to be undisturbed in thcir love, was by no means 
a lack of ‘^companionablc” attitude. The commune was confronted 
with the problem of youth in all countries and all social strata: 
the lack of a room of ones own. Every room was crowded with 
people. Where could there be an undisturbed love life? In found- 
ing the commune, nobody had thought of the multitude of prob- 
lems which would be presented by the fact of sexual living 
together. These realities could not be handled by any regulation 
or mõral discipline. Nevertheless, an amendment to the consti¬ 
tution was passed which was to eliminate this problem at one 
stroke; ''Sexual relationships among the communards during the 
first few years of the commune are undesirable,^" 

The diary contends that for two years this principle was put 
into practice. According to what we know of youthful sexuality, 
we consider this absolutely impossible. Undoubtedly, the sexual 
relationships took place clandestinely, invisible to the eye of the 
“eommission.'" This reintrodueed a part of the oid reaetionary 
world. The first and correct principle of the commune, that of 
being frank and above-board in sexual matters, had been broken. 
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d) The msoluble conflict between family and commune. 

The difficulties of commune life were not a matter of wliether 
only the giris or also tlie boys sliould darn siockings; basically, 
it was a question of sexual living. T]üs is shown in the partly 
new and revolutionary and partly tcnse and apprehensive manner 
in which they tried to solve their sexual problems. The final 
result of these struggles was: family and commune are incompati- 
ble organizaiions. 

Early in 1928 this diflBculty prescnted itsclf in an acute form. 
The communard Vladimir asked for a meeting, and the following 
discussion took place: 

VLADIMIR: Katja and I have decided to get married. We want 
to Iive in the commune, because we cannot imaginc a life outside 
of it. 

KATJA: I wish to be made a member of the commune. 

SEMiON: In what capacity does Katja wish to be made a mem¬ 
ber? As Vladimir’s wifc or siinply as Katja? Everything depends 
on that. 

katja: I have had the intention of becoming a member for a 
lõng time. I know the commune and want to belong to it. 

sergey: I am for it. If Katja had applied independently of the 
marriage with Vladimir, I would have thought twice. But this 
way it is not only a matter of Katja, but of one of our com- 
munards; let s not forget that. 

letia: I am against häving to take in anybody just because he 
or she is a marriage partner. First we have to consider whether 
the family which thus is founded fits into the commune, True 
enough, Katja is particularly qualified for this experiment, be¬ 
cause, according to her nature, she will fit into the life of the 
commune. 

misiia: The commune is in a crisis. A marriage would con- 
stitute a group formation within the commune, and would further 
irnpair the unüy of the commune, Therefore, I am against Katjaks 
membership. 

letia: If we don’t accept Katja, we will lose Vladimir. We 
have already practically lost him, he is hardly ever at home. I 
am for it. 
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katja: I wish you to consider my case without any ‘'alleviating 
circuinstaiices'’; I wish to become a regular member of the com- 
mune and not just the wife of a commimard. 

Resolution: Katja is accepted as a member. 

A new cot was put into the girls’ bedroom. Neither in the 
diary nor in Mehnert’s presentation are there any concrete data 
as to how tJie sexual life of the young communards took place. 
The problem of tlie marriage of a communard was theoretically 
solved, but the difficulties appcarcd only afterwards. After lõng 
debates it was found that in vicw of tlie crowded conditions and 
the lack of moncy, children were not desired. Children would 
deprive the students of any possibility of working at home. The 
diary contains the following senteiices: “Marriage in the eom- 
mune is possible and permitied. However, in view of the existing 
housing conditions, the marriage must remain without olfspring. 
Abortion is not allowed.” 

These three sentences contain more of the problems of the 
historic revolution in the S.U. than thousands of pages of for- 
malistic reports: 

1. Marriage in the eommune is possible and permitied, In other 
words, one had doubted whether it would be possible, and finally 
had permitied it; after all, one could not prohibit a love relation- 
ship. Nobody thought of the fact that one did not have to contract 
a “marriage” in order to maintain a love relationship, beeause in 
the oflBcial Soviet ideology the term marriage covered every kiud 
of sexual relationship. No distinetion was made between a rela¬ 
tionship which contained the wish for children and a relationship 
which was based only on the need for love. Neither was a dis¬ 
tinetion made between a temporary relationship and a permanent 
one;‘one did not think of the possible end of a short relationship 
or tlic gradual development of a permanent one. 

2. In vieto of ihe existing houdng conditions, the marriage must 
remain without offspring. On the one händ, the communards 
realized the possibility of entering a marriage without children 
for whom tliere would be no spaee. But tire most immediate 
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problem was where sexual intercouvse could take place. Iii thc 
German revolutionary youth movement the problem had some- 
times been solved by the expedient that yoiiths who had rooms 
of their own w^ould put them at the disposal of their comrades. 
As necessary as such a measure was, no official party would have 
dared to advocate it officially as an cmergency measure. 

3. Abortion is not allowed. This sentencc expresses the con- 
servative tendency of admitting of a love relationship but not of 
abortion; the practical soliition was abstinence. The correct reso- 
lution would have been: ‘‘Since for reasons of space we cannot 
allow children for thc tiine being, you cannot have children. If 
you want to be together, use contraeeptives and teil us when 
you want to be undisturbed.” 

The diseussion after this resolution sliowed how helplesslv con- 
fused the comniunards were in not distinguisliing proereation and 
sexual gratifieation. Many communards protested, pointing out 
that it was an unwarrantcd interfcrence with nature, that it was 
confused and harmful to health. When a vear later it beeame 

p 

possible to acc^uire larger housing facilities for the commune, the 
resolution was replaced by a new one: “The cornrnune allows the 
birth of children.” Again, the problem of undisturbed sexual inter- 
eourse was not touched. What was truly revoliitionarv was the 

0' pf 

attitude that children of communards would be considered thc 
children of the commune and would be broiight up at its expense. 

Here, the conflict beeame obvious. Clearlv, thc commune was 
a new fonn of the “family,” a collective of people who were not 
blood relatives, which was to replace the oid form of the familv. 
True, the collective owed its cxistence to the protest against the 
restrictions of the family, but at the same time also to the desire 
to Iive in a familyJike eommunity. That is, one ereated a new kind 
of family, at the same time maintaining, within it, tlic oid family 
form. There was a great deal of confusion. The communards 
passed the following resolution: “If one of tlie communards wants 
to get married, the commune shall not liinder him. On the con- 
trary, the commune should do everything possible to ereate the 
conditions necessary for a family life.” 
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The conliict belween familv and cnllcctive sliowcd itself, con- 
cretcly, in qiiostioDS like the following: What if a connmmard 
wants to marry a girl outside of tlie cominune, a girl tliat does iiot 
fit into tlie coinmuno? Must slic be acccpted by the commuue or 
not? What if this girl does iiot want to joiu the corniTiiiue? Iii 
that case, shoiild tlie liusbaud and wife Iive apart? lu this way, 
One qiicstioia led to anotlier. What the eommunards did not know 
was the following: 

1. That there was a conficl l)etwcen the ncw form of iha 
commune and tlie okl stntcturc of the coinnnmards; 

2. That the commune is incompaiihle tvith the oid form, of 
marriage and fatnilt/; 

3. That it was necessary to bring about an alteration in the 
strucHire of people living in a commune, and how this could be 
broimht about. 

The eommunards had not freed tliemselves oi the reaetionary 
coneept of ''marriage” with its implication of insolul)ility. Just 
when thev thouirht thev liad settled the issue with tlieir new 
resolutions, the following liappened, aeeordir,^ to the diarv: 

“Vladimir no longer loves Katja. He cain^ol evplain it lumself. 
When he married lier, he loved her, Imt now nothiiig is Icft but 
a feeling of fricndship, and to continuc living as man and wife, 
without love, is dilficult and unnecessary.’’ The rcsult was divoree, 
but the eommunards were verv upset about it, and particularly 
the girls expressed tliemselves violently: “Vladimir is a pig. He 
should lun e thought things over l)efore getting married. A fellov/ 
can’t simply marry and then after a while run away. That is just 
like petit-bourgeois romanticism: when I want to I love, and 
when I no longer want to, I ston. Todav it is; I can’t Iive without 
you, let’s get married, and after a while; I no longer love you, 
Iet’s just be friends.” 

How insignifieant liad the influence of Sovict marriage legisla- 
tion been on the strueture of the eommunards! Thev considered 
petit-bourgeois wbat tl)c petit-bourgeois himself dieaded so 
much: tlie dissolution of a marriage relationship. 

The boys showed more understanding. They said, “There is 
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no donbt that Vladimir loved Kalja, and il is nol his fiiult ihat 
feeling has ceased to exist." Tlune was a lõng debate in a full 
meeting of the co?nnuine. Soine said, “Vladimir is riglit to want 
a divorce, I‘e canno!. be blamed. Afler all, ao rcsolnlior] of tlie 
eomrnune tain foree liim to love.” But tlie majorieondemiuxl 
liim, saving tliat Iie luid entered tbe marriage fri\olowslv and bad 
shown liimself imworthy of a Komsomolets and eommiinard. In 
the coiirse of tiine, 5 oiit of the 11 communards got married. The 
liviug C‘onditions remained miehaneed, 1)o\'s and girls liaxing 
separate bedrooins. From a standpoint oi sex-hvgicnie, tliis is an 
impossible situation. 

Tlie (‘omimmard Tanja \Amte to her liusl>and: “All I want is a 
bit of simphn personal happiness. I lõng for a (niiel corner wh(n*e 
wc eoiild be together niidislnrbcd, so that wc' woiild nol have 
to hide fnnn ihe others, so ihat oiir relationship coiild be freer 
and more joyful. Wliv eannot the eoinmune see that that is a 
simple hnrnan nc^cessitv?” Tanja had a healthy re\olntionary 
struclnre. 

>Ve can see now what made the commune fail. Tlie corn- 

rnnnards nnderstood Tanja well; thev all snlTered nnder the 

li\’ing (.‘onditioijs and tlie ideological confiision. biit tliev were 

unalile to ehange tliem. The snbjeet disapjieared from delibera- 

tions and the diarv and continued subterraneonslv. Of course, the 

• « 

problem of tlie scwiial relationships in the commune woiild not 

have been solved if the honsing problem had b(^en soK ed. Solving 

this problem only means ereating onc important external pre- 

reqnisite. The main difficiilties were structural and ideological. 

The communards did not realize that one should not enter into a 

pennanent relationship uniess one has con\iiiced oneself that 

each is suited to the otlier, sexually and otherwise; that, in order 

0 

to find out, a couple first has to Iive together for soine time with- 
out any obligation; that imitual adaptation often takes considera- 
ble time; that they ha\e to bc able to separate if thev find that 
they are not suited sexuallv; that one eannot demand love; that 
sexual happiness either cornes by itself or is absent. All this, theso 
young men and women would undoubtedly have found out for 
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themsclves, liad iiot the conventional concept of marriage and 
the reactionary equation of procreation and sexnality bcen 
sccond naturo witli them. Tlicv had not becn born with these 
(?oncepLs, bnt notb.ing had been done to cradicatc tliem from 
social ideoloG[v. 




INDTSPENSABTT: STllirn nRAL PUEREQIUSITES 


Smninarizini! the fore^oine observations, we inav sav the 

O Oti ^ J 

followiiig: 

1. AiouikI 1900, the faniilv situatioii was rolativelv simple. 
People li^■cd in the shells of their families. Thcre was no collective 
with demancls whieh conflicted with tlie fainilv situation as well 


as with the familial hunian striieture. Nor was there anv conflict 


betwccn the faniily and the social order of the patriarchal 
authoritarian state. Tlic suppresscd scxnalilv found an outlet in 


hysteria, charactcr rigidity and pcculiarities, prostitution, perver- 
sions, snicide, authoritarian torturine of children and in war 


fanaticisni. 


Around 1930, the situation was considerably more complicated. 
The fainily disintegratcd in the conflict between collectivistic 
production and the destruction of the economic basis of the 
fainily. The institution of the family canie to bc maintained much 
less by factors of econoTny, but all the more by factors of Imman 
stnicture. It coiild not Iive and it could not die. People felt unable 
to Iive any longer in the family, but neither did they feel able to 
Iive withoiit it. They could not Iive with one partner forever, nor 
could they Iive alone. In bricf, there was in the conservative 
countries no form of living whieh could tahe over and gratify the 
human needs whieh werc freeing themselves from tlie family ties. 

2. In the S.U., this new form was ereated. It was the neto 
famihj form of people not related htj Mood, in tite collective. It 
exeludes the oid form of marriage. Tlie next question is what 
form the sexual relationships should take in sueh a communitv. 
This we cannot and .should not try to predetermine. All we can 
do is to follow closcly the sexual revolution and to support that 
trend in it whieh is not in conflict with the economic or social 
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forms of a frce society. Generally, tliis means ahsoliiic and con- 
crefc affirmaiion of sexual liappiness, This is ]:)ossible iieither in 
conipiilsive nionogarny nor in accicleiita] loveless and inisatisfac- 
tory relaüonsliips (“promiscuity’’). The Soviet colleetix e exeludes 
as norms aseetism as well as compulsive lifelong monogamy. 
Tlie sexual rtTadonships enter a phase of enlii ely difrerent condi- 
tions. The eollectivc niakes the huinari rclatiorjsl'i])s of the iiidi- 
vidual so manysided that a safeguard against a change of partners 
and tlie developincnt of relationships wiih a fliircl jierson is oiit 
of the question. Only if one fias eornplelely iinderstood ihe pain- 
fulness and tlie seriousness of the idea that the beloved pai tner 
cinlnaees sornebody else, only if one has experieneed it, aetively 
and passively, ean one uridersLand tlie fact that tliis problcm is 
not a incehanistic, eeonoinie problem Ijiit a struetural problein. 
In a colleetive, with tlie same number of men and women, there 
are greater possibilities for a ehange of partners. 

Not to try to understand aud master tlüs paini ui proeess oi the 
birth of a new sexual order would be a dangeroiis oniission. It 
has to be understood and mastered not in a moralistic, but in a 
life-affirmative way, Soviet youth had paid dearly lor its lesson; 
they should not liave suffered in vaiu. 

Human strueture must be adapted to eolloctive living. This 
adaptation, no doubt, will require a deerease in jealoiisy and the 
fear of losing a partner. In general, people are inca]3ablc of sexual 
independence; they are bound to their partners by loveless, sticky 
ties and therefore incapable of separating from theni: they are 
afraid that in case of losing a partner they might not find another. 
This fear is alwavs based on infantile attaehments to mother, 
father or older siblings. If the family wei e replaced by the collec- 
tive, the formation of sueh pathological attaehments wwild not 
oeeur. This would eliminate the core of the existing sexual help- 
lessness, and thus enormously inerease tlie possibility of finding 
suitable partners. It would, if not eliminate, at least greatly 
diminish the problem of jealousy. The ability to change perma- 
nent relationships without undue härm and suffering is one of 
the Cardinal problems. 
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The aitcration of people^s structure shoiilcl make ihem capable 
of expericncing* siinultaiicously teodei* and scnsiial gcaiital love, 
capal)le of expcdeiicing sexiialily fiillv Irom childliood on, that is, 
capable of orgastic poirnaj. The prevention of sexiial disturb- 
ances, of neurotic, iinsatisfaelory polj^gainy, of sticky neurotic 
sexual transference, of uncoiiscious sexuality, ete., will require 
gil^antic eilorts. It is not a mailer of lelling people how they 
should Iive; it is a vnatter of bringing tliciii up in siich a manner 
liial the^' will bc able to rcgiilate iheir sexual life tliemsehes, 
williout sociallv dangerous complicalions. This presupposes, in 
the first plaee, ihe uninhihited, socialltj undrrumilcn dcvclopmcnt 
of Iial liral Onlv tlien will tlie ainlitv to be frank with 

ciue s sexual partner develop, and the abilitv to tolerate emotioiis 
of jealoiisx' willioiil proeeeding lo brutal aetions. Tlic eoiifliets of 
sexual life eannot ])(* elfac^ed from the eartli, but llieir soliilion 
can, and should be, faeilitated. 

A consistent social prevention of tlie neuroses would see to it 
that people would not neurotieallv eoinplieale their iinavoidablc 
e\/eryday confÜets. If the niasses of people had a nalural sexual 
self-eonfidenee, mõral hypoerisy would beeome a social erime. 
Tlie idea of eollectivT^ living lias nothing to do with tlie idea of a 
paradise. Strugglc* and pain and sexual jdeasure are part of life. 
The essential point is that j)eople should be eapalde of con- 
sciously experiencing pleasure and pain and capable of rationally 
mastering it. Sueh people would be incapable of serfdoin. Onhf 
genUally healthij people are capahlc of voliinianf xvork and non- 
authorilarian STlf-detcrmination of their lives. Unless this has be¬ 
eome clear, tlie task of aitcring pcoplc s structure will fail; inore 
than that, it will not even be understood. The non-adaptation of 
hiiman sexual structure to collective living will lead to objectively 
reaetionary results. Kverv attempt to bring aboiit this adaptation 
by mõral, authoritarian demands must inevitably fail. One eannot 
demand. “voluntary” sexual discipline. It is either therc or it is 
not. All one can do is to aid people in the full development of their 
iiatural eapaeities. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INFANTILE 

S E X U A L I T Y 


The Russiai) kindergariens whicli I \ isited in 1929 hud aii 
excellcnt eollcc*tive onjanization. A kiiideri^artca) oi 30 childrcii 
luid 6 teachers who speiil 5 liours with tl ic cl ildrcn aod 1 hour 
preparinji; for thc work. Tlie head of tl ic school avid the hoiisc- 
keepcr were factory workcrs; the tetielicrs liad a sc'crctary. Aboiit 
15 of thc cliildrcri wcre factory workcrs' cliildrcn, thc others 
childrcn of studcnts. Tlic board cousistcd oi the head, oiie 
teacher, two pareiit rcprcscntativ^cs, a represcntalivc of thc dis- 
trict aud a plivsioiaii. The childrcn wcrc brouijjht ii]) witliout 
religioTi; work weiit on on holidays. The choice of teaching 
subjects was strikiiig; tliere were siuli subjccts as, ‘AVliat is tlie 
significance of tlic forest for pcople,” or “for tlieir healtli? The 
cliildren did ninch work witli wood. 

Witli regard to scxtialifi/, tliings wcrc Icss satisfactory. The 
teachers coniplained aboiit the nervousness of tlic childrcn. Many 
childrcn showcd sleeping cercinonials as proteetion against mas- 
tiirbation. Oflcn, childrcn who niastnrbatcd were takeai awav bv 
the parents. A teaclier reinarked, ^'Even cliildrcii of physicians 
niasturbatc.” Ilere is a littlc observation: Talking witli the head 
teacher, I looked oiit of thc window and watciied the childreii 
playing in the garden. A little bov was iaking out his penis and 
a little girl was watching it. This happened at the ' cry moment 
when the head teacher was assiiring me that in lirr kindergarten 
‘"sudi thiniis” as infantile masturbation and infantile scxualitv 
did not oeeur. 
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1 . THE CREATION OF A COLLECTIVE STRUCTURE 

The history of the formation of ideologies shows that every 
social System, coosciously or uiiconsciously, makes use of the 
influenciiig of children in order to anchor itself iii the human 
structure. If we follow this anclioring process of the social order 
from inatriarchal to patriarchal society, we find that the sexual 
education of the child is the core of this iiifluencing process. In 
inatriarchal society, based on the social order of primitive com- 
inunism, the children orijoy completc sexual freedom. To the same 
extent to which patriarchy develops, economically and socially, 
we also find the developnient of an ascetic idcology as applied 
to the children. This change is in the Service of creating stnictures 
with an aiitJioritarian attitude instead of the previous non- 
authoritarian structure. In inatriarchy, there is a collective sex- 
uality of tlje children, correspoiiding to collective living in 
general; that is, the child is not forced into any preconceived 
forms of sexual life by any fixed norins. The free sexuality of the 
child provides a firm structural foundation for its voluntary 
adaptation to the collective and for voluntary work discipline. 

With the developnient of the patriarchal family, the sexual 
suppressioii of the child developed to an increasing extent. Sexual 
playing with playmates came to be forbidden, masturbation to be 
punished. Roheims report on the Pitchentara children shows 
clearly in what tragic manner the whole character of the child 
changes once its natural sexuality is suppresscd. It becomes shy, 
apprchensive, afraid of authority and develops unnatural sexual 
impulses, such as sadistic tendencies. The free, iinafraid behavior 
is replaced by obedience and dependence. The fighting down of 
the sexual impulses requires much energy, attention and “self- 
control.” To the extent to which the vegetative energies of the 
child can no longer flow toward the outer world and into in- 
stinctual gratification, it loses its motor strength, its motility, its 
courage and its sense of reality. It becomes “inhibited.” In the 
center of this inhibition is always the inhibition of motor activity, 
of running, jumping, romping, in brief, of muscular activity, One 
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can easily observe in all patriarchal circles how children, at the 
age of aboiit 4, 5 or 6, become rigid, qiiiet, cold and begin to 
armor themselves against the oiiter world. In this process they 
lose their natural charm and often become awkward, unintelli- 
gent and “difficult to manage”; this in tiirn provokes an accentua- 
tion of the patriarchal methods of upbringing. This is also the 
structural basis of religious tendencics, ihc infantile attachment 
to the parents and the dependence on them. What the cliild has 
lost in natural motility it now begins to replace by imaginary 
ideals. It becomes introvert and neurotic, a “drcamer.” The 
weaker it becomes in its reality functions, in actual feeling and 
achievement, the more rigid become the ideal demands which it 
makes on itself in order stiil to achieve sornething. We must make 
a strict distinction between two forms of idcah: those originating 
froni the natural vegetative motility of tlie cliild, and those 
originating secondarily from the nccessity for self-control and 
instinctual suppression. The first are the basis of voluntary, free- 
flowing productive work, the latter the basis of work as duty. 
Thus, in patriarchal society the principle of self-regulation in 
social adaptation and of joyful work is replaced structurally by 
the principle of authoritarian obedience and work as duty, to- 
gether with rebellion against it. This sketch must suflBce here. 
In reality, tliese things are very complicated and can be ade- 
quately presented only in the framework of special character- 
analytic studies. 

What interests us here primarily is the question how a seif- 
governing society reproduces itself in the children. Are there 
specific differences between the educational repi oduction of the 
patriarchal and the self-governing, non-patriarchal system? There 
are two possibilities: 

1. That of indoctrinating the child with revolutionary instead 
of patriarchal ideals; 

2. That of altogether relinquishing ideological indoctrination 
and of forming, instead, the structure of the child in such a 
manner that it reacts of itself collectively and accepts the general 
revolutionary atmosphere without rebellion. 
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The second iiiethod is iu keeping witli the principle of tlie 
desired self-regiilation; the first is not. 

If in all periods of history the structiire of children has been 
molded by way oi tlicir sexual education, tlie revohitionary 
slructurc can be no exception. There were, in the S.U., many 
altempts in this direction. Many teachers, espccially tliose witli 
a psychoanalytic orientation, such as Vera Schmidt, Spielrein 
and others, atteinpted to institnte a positive sexn;i] education. 
Yct, these were onlv isolated instances, and, iaken all in ah, /he 
sexual ediicatiou of ehüdren in the S.U. rcmained sex-negaiive. 
This fact is of exLrcine iinpoiiance. Natiirally, die snuctine of the 
c!iild would l?ave to be in liarinonv witb ihe desired collective 
livine. Tliis was irnnossible without tl.e iilfiimation oi infantile 

O 1. 

sexiialitv, for one caiuiot l)ring np clnklren in a collective and 
at the sanie time suppress tlie most lively of their impulses, the 
sexual onc. If one does suppress it, the child, tliough it lives 
outwardlij in tlic collective, has to spend even rnore o( its inner 
energies to suppress ils sexuality than it would in tlie fainily and 
will develop inoro serious conflicts and wili get e^'cn lonelier. In 
this situation, tlie edueator has onlv one possibility, that of strict 
discipline, of an ''order'’ enforced from the outside, of anti-scxual 
restrictions and ideals. This beeomes all the inore difficult in that 
in the collective, sexuality reeeives niore stiinulation than in the 
familv. This is why the objeetions against collective education 
are usually inotivated hy the fcar that the cliildren will go "bad,” 
i.e., will show sexual impulses. 

The impressions made by tlie kinoergartens were quite contra- 
dietor)'. There were oid patriarchal forms alongside new, unusual 
and promising ones. The children, guided by a teaeher, had to 
deeide tliings for themselves (“self-goveniment”). An innovation 
which is undoubtcdly important for the alteration of strueture is 
the combination of manual work with intellectual learninp’. The 

o 

so-called work schools, where besides the usual sehool subjeets 
the children also learn a trade, are undoubtedly the prototype of 
educational institutions which will produee collective striietures. 
Until only a few years ago, there was a truly companionate rela- 
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tioiisliip betwecn siudents :xnd tciachcrs. A parlicularly impressive 
example of revolülionarv strnctiire forniah^i^ wcie tlic so-called 
“flying kindergarteos” ii) tlie ciiltural park in Moscow. The visi- 
tors to tlie park could Icave their r hilcli( n in a kiodcrgarten 
wlicre teacliers plavcd willi them. T!ils ilid away witli die de- 
pressirig siglit of tlie eliild who, bored and iinwdliiiLy walks aloiig 
llie park wilh its parents or goveniess. Thus, childreii got to 
kuow cacli other aud had a chancc lo j^lay logc^dicT. (Uiildreu 
froiu 2 to 10 c aiuc togcdier iu a largc room aud recx‘i\ ed soiue 
priniitive iustruniciil siudi as a kev, spoon or pial(\ A luiisic 
teaclier would sit at a ])ia)io and plav sõnu Williout auv 

direction or proddiug, the cliildren would licgin lo catth llu^ 
rliythin aud jiarlicipale their “iustniiiuaits. ' Not tlic exist- 
euee of a cultural park is specificallv revoiuliouarv; ihtu' exist iu 
the inost reaetiouarv eoiinlries. But Bail lae cliildrcn were 
brouglit togelher aud eulertained in tliis fasijion was revoliitiou- 
arv. Iu this wa\\ iht' rnotor aud rhxlhinic tkuuIs of llie ehildreu 
were takcii into aecourit. (duldiuai v/lio experauur the io\’ of sudi 
seeiiiiugly unorgaiiized play wül dexudop a re\ olulionar'/ idcolog\‘ 
thenisel\ es iuslead of liaving to be indoeirinated witli it. 

The (jiiestiou of nianagiug injcuüilc inoior aclivifif Icads us to 
tlie eeuter of tlie problein of edueatiou. Tlic task of a revohitiou- 
arv iiiovenicnt, (juiJc eenerallw is fluit of hlieraliuc; UTid gratüViug 
the previoiisK' suppressed xv y\id\yc iiupulses. Tiils is ilu' rerd 
incaning ot a irry ecor.oi^i^ ' ' Firienl uud xw:' iuereasing possi- 
liilities of tlie gralifieatiou of their iiecds slumld cnable people to 
develop tlieir uatural abilities aud ueeds. A duld which is uu- 
iuhibited aud free iu its motility is uol likclv to be reeeptive 
toward reaetiouarv ideologies aud luores. On llie olhcr liaud, a 
diild which is iuhibited in its motilitv is proue to aeeept auy kiud 
of ideology. llerc we should mentiou the atleiupts of tlie Soviet 
governnieut in the first years after the revolutiou to give the 
children full frcedoiu to criticize their parents. Tliis was a nicas- 
ure whidi at first was uot at all understood iu Western Jiiiropeau 
countries. Mauy children called their parents by tlieir first nanies. 
That is, sehool as well as parental home began to diauge their 
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attitude in the sense of producing a revolulionary structure in 
the children. Tliis tcndcncy, whicli iniglit be illustrated by many 
more examples, was opposed by aiiother one which began more 
and more to gain the iipper händ. Recently, the latter triumphed 
in that tlie parents again were given the responsibility for educa- 
tion. This meant another regression to patriarchal fonns of 
upbringing. The work on the complicated probleins oi colleclive 
upbringing seemed to cease. Family upbringing liecaine again 
the ruie. There was a corresponding change in the type of politi- 
cal educatioii in the schools. For example, one reads in pedagogi- 
eal magazines that the children engage in political contests. 
Questions like, “What was tlie tliesis at the Sixth World Con- 
gress?” show that tlie compulsive indoetrination with Communist 
ideology has beeome tlie method of ehoiee. A child, of course, is 
unable to grasp or judge any theses of a World Congress. No 
matter how good it is at sueh contests, no inatter how well it 
reeites the llieses: that does not proteet it in tlie least against 
faseist influences. It will be just as easily indoetrinated with 
faseist ideologies. In contrast, a ehild with a cornpletcly free 
motility and natural sexuality will spontaneously resist the influ- 
ence of ascetic and authoritarian ideologies. In the authoritarian, 
superficial and external influencing of the children, the political 
reaetion can more than compete with the revolutionary eduea- 
tion. Not so in tlie field of sexual edueation. No reaetionary or 
political ideology can offer to the children what the social revo- 
lution can offer them with regard to their sexuality. 

It is clear, then, that in order to produee a non-authoritarian 
structure in the child, its vegetative, sexual motility must be 
safeguarded. 

2. THE CREATION OF A NON-AUTHORITAIIIAN STRUCTURE IN THE CHILD 

The Central task in bringing about a non-authoritarian structure 
in people is the sex-aflBrmative edueation of the child. 

In August, 1921, the Moscow psychoanalyst Vera Sehmidt 
founded a children s home in which she undertook the experi- 
ment of a correct upbringing of small children. Her experiences. 
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published in 1924 in a pamphlet, Psyciioanalyttc: Education in 
SoviET Russia, show that what sex-econoiny teaches today with 
regard to early upbringing, developed there spontaneously out 
of a realistic attitude of affinning pleasiire. Her work was eiitirely 
in the direction of affirniing infantile sexuality. 

The main principles of the home were the following: Tlie 
teachers were toid that there was to be no pnnishment, that they 
should not even spcak sharply to tlie cliildren. Praise and blame 
were considered as jiKlgments which were ineomprehensible to 
tlic child and served only the piirpose of the adult. Thiis the 


authoritarian inoralistic principle was eliminated. What took its 


Wliat was judged was tlie objeetive result of the chikPs aetion 
and not the child itself. In other words, one wonld call a house 
drawn or built by the child beautiful or ngly, without either 
praising or reprinianding the child for it. If there was a fight, the 
child was not repriinanded but showai what it had done to the 
other child. 

The teachers had to guard against passing any judginent on 
the behavior or peculiarities of the children. Violent denionstra- 
tions of aflection on the pari of tlie teuclicrs, like kisses and 
einbraces, were not allowed. As Vera Sehmidt correctly points 
out, sueh denionstrations always serve the gratifieation of the 
adult rather than of the child. 

This did away with anot)K'r hannful principle of inoralistic 
authoritarian upbringing: those who feel justified in heating 
children also feel justified m usiiig them for livii^g out their 
unsatisfied sexuality; this is seen particularly cleariv in the rabid 
advoeates of familv upbrinirin<r. Once one relinoiiishes disei- 
plinary measiires and inoralistic judginent, tlicre is no longer anv 
need for patching up with kisses the härm one has done with 
beatings. 

The whole environinent of the child was adapted to its are 

V. V."' 

and special needs. Toys and materials were chosen according to 
the child^s urge for aetivity and so that they would stimulate its 
Creative abilities; if the children^s needs changed, the toys and 
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materials w€a'c claup^ed correspondiiigly. Illis pririciplc of üclcipt- 
il IC maicridl lo thc need insiead oi adaptiiig tite need to tbe 
material is iii fiill liam oiiv with \he basic (‘oncopis oi sex-eeon- 
oinv; it aiiplies to tl totalitv of social oxistciicao hconouiic 
inslitutions shotdd hc (' Japte^d to ihe needs. iusload oi tlie iieeds 
adaptod lo t!.»o ocoiioinv. This scx-ccononiic pni)- 

ciple, as dcnioiistrcitcc: iii Vova Scbl)l^dt^s kiudor'':nieii, is llu' 
opposite of L!v' moradis iC aiUhovitariau pn]U‘i])le ein]doyed in ibo 
Moiitessori sokools weeve tite cbildrcMi ])avo to servo tlieir male- 
rials, as it wore. 

\\*r;i Scliüiidt said: 4f tbc‘ cbild is lo adjnst itsolf to oxferoal 
reabtv witlioiit tbr <n'( atest dilficullics, tlie onter world sltould 
oot appear to tlaa cluld as an iüiiaiaad. sOTnediing. W(' try, tl.ero- 
fore, to ]]iak(‘ realit^’ as pleasorablc' as iiossible for ihe ehild aod 
to 1 'cplace everv prii':iti\c pleasure which it is siniposed to lea.rn 
to renounce, with odier. ratiooal pleasurcss.” 

That nieaas, if tlie cl iid is to adjust itself \ (diiRtarily to realitv, 
it must first loani to loic this reality. It innst be abh» to ideiitify 
itself joybillv with tlu' eoN iromnent: tliis is the sex-eoo^ioivjic' 
priiiciple. In con^rast, Tie rnorahstie iiiiiljoritariaii principle trios 
to adjnst the eJiild to ai inmiical environnienf bv ineans of a sense 
of diitv and with tlie ai ! of mõral pres.snre. If a mother or toaeher 
behaves in sneh a wa- that the ehild loves her sponlaneonsiv, 
that is scx-econoinic. iV social or religioiis deniand, “Yoii must 
love yonr mother/’ wliatiier she is lovable or not, is moralistic, 
aiithoritarian. 

The necessity of adjm:ting themselvcs to social living was made 
easier for the childrcn in many wavs. dlie demands for soehal 
living came from daily livii;?: and the childrei/s cornmunity itself, 
not from the wliims of ncnrotic, ambitious and lo\'e-star\ed 
aduks. The children were t'kl simply whv certaiii things were 
asked of them; the;/ were not given orders. Self-confidence aral 
a feeling of independence on the part of the children were de- 
veloped and snpported, beeanse those cliildrcn will most casily 
adjust to the necessities of life wlio are not being led but are 
self-confident and independent. Sueh faets are completely in- 
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c()mprclieTisi]>]e tn tho top-sor^cui^t tvpo of educator, and yet, 
thev are a mailer oi conrse. Tlio sex-eco?R)nne principle of 
voluntary rcnnnc ialion of a iN^po of gratification no ]()nj.!;er possible 
sooially was also nsod in tlfc Irainin^ for clcanlincss. Fro]]il)itions 

J '' 

of any kiiic! on tlie part of tlie teachcrs worc oiit of tlu' cpiesiion. 
The childrcn did not know tinti thcnr sexnal impulses eoiild be 
jiidgcd any dilferenlly fropj their otlier naUiral bodily iieeds. 
Thus they salisficd thein wilhout embarrassiuent in tlie presence 
of ihe teaelicTS, as naturalb as Ininger or iliirst. Tliis made any 
secrecv unneeessary. incax* :sed t]»e ehildren s ccmfideiice in the 

^ .r 

teacliers, furthered t]an‘r ndjustmenl to reality and thiis laid a 
sonnd basis for ihe toial d< velopinent. UndcT these conditions, 
the teacluTS liad the pnssibilitv oi vvatching d^e soxnal devclop- 
rnent of the cbilcFren step l>v sU p, :n)d fnrtheriog the sublima- 
tioii of this or that impnlse. 

Vera Sclimidt points out tint the edueator must constantly 
work on liimself. Il as .shv>v. j/i d e kindcr<:arf('n that restlcss- 
iiess or disorder anunig cbildren was regularly the rcsult of 
unconscious neurotic aililudes on tbe part of the teachcrs. A 
sex-econoinie ujd>riri:nL'g oi ila* smeill ehild is a.bsohiLelv iinpos- 
siblc as lom*' a.s tlie ediiealors are not free from irralional tciiden- 
cies or liave not, at least, leanied lo recognize aiid eonlrol tl^em. 
This becomes imniediateb e\ident if onc looks ai tbe concrete 
aspects of th.is type of edncation. 

In so-called Western cnltnre, inotliers and nnrses cannot tol- 
erate it if tlie ehild is nol tvained to the potty within tlic first \ ear 
of lifc. In Vera Schmidt’s kinderearten, no attempt was made to 
put the childrcn on the jaot “at rcgular iiitervals ’ iintil alxint the 
end of the seeond ycar of life. Even then, tliey were never in any 
way forced. Nor were tliey repriinanded if they wet thcmselves. 
It was passed over as a natnral hap]:)ening. 

This Central faet of infantile training to clcaiiliness shows the 
prerequisites which have to bc fulfillcd before one can ev^en 
think of a sex-economic npbringing of the ehild. In tlie fainily it 
is iinpossible; it is possible only i>i tlie coüoctnro. While ignoran»^ 
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punitive measures (wliich only create a fixation of tlie disturb- 
ance) Vera Schmidt reports tlie following: A girl of aboiit 3 siif- 
fered a relapse into bedwetting. No attention was paid to it, and 3 
months later the girl became clean again by herself. This is 
another fact which will remain inconceivable to tlie authoritarian 
educator. Nevertheless, it is a inatter of coiirse. 

“The attitude of the children toward the qnestion of cleanli- 
ness/’ writes Vera Schmidt, “is conscioiis and mattcr-of-course. 
There is no feeling of ‘shanie/ connected with these processes. 
Our method seems liable to save the children from the severe 
traumatic experiences iisually connected with the training for 
sphincter control.” She is iindoubtedly correct in this. Clinical 
experience shows that the niost freqiient cause of severe dis- 
turbance of orgastic potency in the adult is the strict training to 
excremental cleanliness. It creates an association of shame with 
the genital function, In this way, tlie capacity for regulating 
the vegetative energy household becomes disturbed. Vera 
Schinidt^s procedure was entirely correct: children who do not 
associate shame with the excretory fnnctions do not develop 
corresponding genital distiirbances later on. 

The children in the home were not in any way hindered in 
satisfying their desire for motor activity; they were allowed to 
run, to jump, to romp, ete. Thiis they were able not only to Iive 
out these natural impulses but also to pnt them to use. This is 
completely in accord with the sex-economic coneept that the 
freedom of the infantile impulses is the prerequisite for their 
social and cultural utilization, while their irihibition makes their 
sublimation impossible beeause they beeome repressed. 

In our kindergartens, on the other händ, where children are 
being made “capable of culture” and “adjusted to reality” by 
inhibiting their motor activity, children of the ages of 4, 5, or 6 
show an alarming change in their whole behavior: it changes from 
being natural, lively and aetive to being quiet and “well-behaved’’; 
the children grow cold. Anna Freud, in her book, Psychoanalysis 
FOR Teachers, confirms this finding, without, however, criticizing 
it; more than that, she considers it a necessity, beeause her 
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conscious goal is that of briuging iip tlie child lo become a con- 
servative citizeii. Tliis is bascd on tbe crroneous assumption, from 
which all conscn ative ediication suffers, that tbe natural motility 
of tbe child is at variance with ils capability for culture. The 
exact opposite is tnie. 

A very important part of Vera Schniidt"s report is that dealing 
with jnasUirbation, She found that the children masturbated 


'rclatively littJe.” Quite correctly she distingihslied two forms of 
masturbation: One caiised by the physical stiniuli arising from 
the genitals and serving only the satisfaction of the urge for 
genital pleasure, and that otlier forrn of masturbation which 
occurs as “a reaction to an insult, a disparagemcnt or a limitation 
of freedoin.” The first form presents no difficulties. The second 
form results from an increascd vegetative excitability as a result 
of fear or stubbornness wliich the child trics to discharge by 
means of genital stimulation. Vera Schmidt grasped this fact 
c )rrectly, while Anna Freud erroneously considers tlie so-called 


excessive masturbation in children an 


‘Instinctual living out.” 


It is to be noted that under the conditions of a sex-affirmative 


education masturbation occurred “without any secrecy, under the 
eyes of the teachcrs.” If one knows the tremendous masturbation 
anxiety of the average educator, one understands that first of all 
“tlie educator has to be educated” before he is able calmly to 
watch tlie natural sexual expressions in the child. 

In the same way, the children were absolutely free to satisfy 
their sexual curiosüy among themselves. There was no objection 
to their mutually inspecting each other; correspondingly, their 
utterances concerning the naked body were "‘entirely calm and 
objective.” “We noticed that the children did not demonstrate 
interest in the sexual organs when they were naked but only 
when tliey were dj essed.” When the children asked sexual ques- 
tions, these were answered clearly and truthfully. They knew, 
says Vera Schmidt, no parental authority and force. To them, 
father and mother were ideal beings whom they loved. ‘Tt is 
quite possible,” writes Vera Schmidt, “that such good relation- 
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ships with the parents can develop only when ediication takes 
place outside of the parciital home.” 

While the practice of liiis kindergarteri was entirely in accord 
with the sex-ecoTU)niic ajBSrniatioii of sexuality and of life in 
general, the theoretical concepts diverged. Iii explaining the 
principles of the lioiiie, V^cra Schmidt speaks of the “overcoming 
of the pleasure principle” and the necessity of replacing it by 
the ‘ reality principle.” Slie had iiot freed herself from the errone- 
ous psychoanalytic coiiccpt of the inechanistic antithesis between 
pleasure and achievcinent; she had not recognized that the 
realization of the pleasure principle at any given stage is the best 
prerequisite for suhliniation and social achicvement. Her practical 
work, in fact, contradicted her theoretical concepts. 

An important factor for tlie evaluation of sudi collectivistic 
attempts to change the structure of the coming generation is the 
fate suffered by this children’s home. Very soon after its founding, 
all kinds of runiors began to sprcad in the city. It was said that 
the most horriblc things were going on thcre, that, for example, 
the teachers, for the purpose of experiinent, indulgcd in prema- 
ture sexual stiinulation of the children, ete. The authorities who 
had agreed to the founding of the home instituted an investiga- 
tion. Some edueators and pediatricians spoke in its favor, the 
psychologists, of course, against it. The commissariat for eduea- 
tion declared tliat the home could not continue to funetion but 
gave as the reason tlie high eost of its maintenance. The real 
reason was a different one. The directorship of the Psychoneuro- 
logical Institute, with which the home was afliliated, had just 
changed hands. The new director, who was also a member of the 
investigating committee, gave a negative report; more than that, 
he insulted the workers and the children at the home. Thereupon 
the Psychoneurological Institute not only withdrew its economic 
but also its ideological support. 

Just as the home was about to close, a representative of the 
German miners’ union, ‘‘Union,’^ appeared and oflFered, in the 
name of the German and Russian miners’ unions, to support the 
home financially and ideologically. From April, 1922, on, the home 
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was suppliecl by the German nnion with food and by tho Russian 
Union with coal. Bnt the liorne conld not continuc for lon^. Com- 
missions, investigalions and t]>e withdrawal of snpport forced it 
to close. It is significant that this happened at aboiit the same 
time that the gencral iidiibition of tlie Riissian sexual revolution 
began to assert itself. 

The fact shonld not go iinmentioned that the International 
Psychoanalytic Association also had a partly skeptical, partly 
negative attitude toward Vera SchinidGs experirnent. This nega- 
tive attitude was an exprcssion of the later development of psy- 
choanalysis into an fla/fsexiial theorv. Nevertheless, the work of 
Vera Schmidt was the firsi attcmpt in the hisfonj of edueation 
to give the theorij of infantüe scxuolHtf a pracfical eontent. As 
siich, it is of historical importance. Undoubtedly, Vera Schmidt 
was the first edueator ho, purelv mtiiitively, grasped the neces- 
sity as well as tho nature of the alteration of hiiman strueture 


in a practical manner. And, as always in tlic eourse of the sexual 
revolution J authorities, ‘‘seientists,’' psychologists and established 
edueators paved the way for rogression and defeat, while trade 


unionists, witliout any theoretical knowledge, showed in a prac¬ 
tical way that they liad grasped the full importance of the 
problem. 


We sh all now compare tliis correct attempt with the simulta- 
neous aetivities of an allegedly revolutionary edueator. This 
comparison will show that if there shonld ever be a new attempt, 
One will have to rely on simple people with a natural feeling for 
life and not on the reaetionary professionals in the field of eduea¬ 


tion and psychology. 


3. SHAM-REVOLUnONARY, PASTORAE EDUCATION 

In no other field does the revolutionary edueator meet as 
difficult problems as in that of sexual edueation. True, it cannot 
be separated from edueation as a wholc, but it presents diflBcul- 
ties all of its own. The edueator himself, even though he may 
come from a revolutionary home, has gone through a thorougli 
conservative sexual edueation. Parental home, sehool, church 
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and Üie whole conservalive f‘n\iromnent lia\’e permeated him 
with sex-neffatinü; attitudcs; tliese come in conflict with liis own 
revolutionary attitiides. Nevertlieless, if Iie wants to educate 
children iii a revolutionary ins Lead of in a reactionary sense, he 
must rid himself of his reactionary views, develop a point of view 
of his own in keeping with his class and must put it into practice. 
He will takc over esseiitial parts of conservative pedagogy, will 
throw out many parts of it as aiitisexuak and will adapt other 
parts. This is a big and difficult task which has hardly begun to 
be tackled. The greatest difTicultN' is that prcsented by ihe clerics 
in the revolutionary camp. They are reactionary, sexually warped 
intellectuals, revolntionarics dne to neurotic niotives who, in- 
stead of contributing positive knowlcdge, only cause confusion. 
One of these is Salkind, a rneinbcr of the Cominunist Academy 
and of the International Psvchoanalvtic Association. His views 
were fought bittcrlv by the revolutionary youth in the S.U. but 
these views <j[overned ofFici::! ideo]oLn\ in Riissia and also in 
Germany, His article, “Einige Fragcn der sexuellcn Erziehung 
der Jungpioniere” {Dos prolctorische Kind, 12 Nr. 1/2, 1932) 
created much confusion, as the German Sexpol discovered again 
and again. We shall use this article to show how hopcless is a 
mingling of revolutionary fonn and sex-inimical content. 

Salkind starts out with the correct statement that the pioneer 
movement cxerts influence on the children in their “most impor- 
tant phase of development,^’ that it has mcans at its disposal which 
the family and the scl»ool lack. But Iie has a concept of infantile 
sexuality which is no beücr than the church concept. All other 
mistakes of Salkind and his like derive from this concept. He 
writes: 


For this rcason [because the pioneer movement has better means 
at its disposal than the family] it must become the main force in the 
fight against the parcisitic sexual channeling of ihe groxoing children s 
energy. 

According to Salkind, infantile sexuality is “parasitic.” How 
does he arrive at this evaluation? Wliat does he mean by it? What 
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conclusions for education does he draw from it? “Parasitic” means 
something wliich is foreign to the organism. Tliis sexual philoso- 
pher, whom the S.U. tolerates, holds serioiisly ihat the “chamiel- 
ing” of energy iiito the '‘parasitic,” the sexual, should be pre- 
vented. 


If the pioneer leaders know liow to present to the children the 
inaterial of pioneer work in a fomi corrcsponding to their age, no 
energy will be left over for parasitic clominants. 


That is, Salkind believes that the sexual intercsts of the cliil- 
dren can be eliminated. He docs not ask himself how the col- 
lectiv'e interests coiild be l)rought into harmoiiy witli the sexual 
intercsts, or whcrc thev conflict with ead» other and wliere not. 

One might ask what is the differcnce herc between Salkind 
and any priest or rcactionarv pcdagogue; th.cv, too, are con- 
viuced of the possibililv of cornpletdv diverting the sexual 
energy. Today it is no longer possible to dewy tlie cxistence of 
infantile and adolescent sexuality. Todav, the slogan is that of 
complcle diversion of tlie sexual cuergies, wliidi is only tlic oid 
diinri in a riew fonn. It nev^er eveii oeeurred to Salkind to ask 
wl}y il is that duirdi ;iik 1 reaetionary soeiety do not permit an 
infantile scx life. Iie did not realize tJuit, if lic v/a)its to set up 
rules for revolutionary education, he should first give liis reason 
why, nevertheless, he takes the sarne point of vicw as the reae¬ 
tionary edueator. He vaguely seems to arrive at sueh a reason 
in his assumption that sexual life and collectivism are antithetical; 
he wishes to elimiiiate sexuality in the interest of collectivism. 


it is mainly neglected, lonely children who beeome victims of pre- 
inature strivings, children who lack in aetive coinpanionship with 
children of their own ago . . . The more tlicy are isolated froin the 
collective and indulge in loneliness, the closer they come to a preeo- 
eious sexual parasitism. 


Tliese are ignorant, empty phrases. For what is ‘premature'7 
Is it premature when a child of four masturbates? Is it premature 
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when an adolescent of 13 or 15, who is scxually mature, satisfies 
himself? Is it prcmature if he wants sexual intercourse? Salkind 
and his ideological compaiiions provc, witli their abstract, 
slo^aii-like armimentation, t!iat ihcy failed to (‘Oinc down from 
tlie regions of abstract cthics to tbe rea]ities of infantile and 
adolescent life. Contrary to Salkind^s statemcnt, those pioneer 
leaders were conipletelv rigbt w)io proceodcd to gi\^e sexual en- 
liditenment as soon as thev^ noticed nnhealthv sexual manifesta- 

O , 

tions in their groups. F.verv sensible yoiith leader kiiows tliat it 
is not the lack of “collectivism’" which causes the so-called 
“sexual conditions” but tbat the reverse is Lrue: tlie disruption 
of infantilc sex life—caused and niaintained, aniong other tliings, 
by such views as Salkind’s—is the inost inqiortant cause of dis- 
turbed collective living. It will ncver l:)e possible lo build up 
collectivisin on the basis of sexual supj)rcssion—except in an au- 
thoritarian manner. According to Salkind, “incessant collective 
control of the children's sexual and otheT beba\ ior shoiild bc the 
basis for a healthy sexual development.” “Healthv” in tliis case 
means, of course, “asexual.” These “pioneer ethics” Salkind pro- 
poses to achieve by “aj)propriate orgaiiizatitm of work/’ 

But now let us get out of the realin of eiripty words and trv 
to imaginc in concrele terins what these proposals niean. How 
lõng are the adolesccnts supposed to work? Uninterruptedly? At 
night too, in bed, so that they will not touch llunr genitals? And 
when the children and adolescents are at pla\% should we cxercise 
“incessant collective control” to prevent tlieir falling in love and 
häving “romances”? Salkind explicitly speaks of “children” when 
referring to adolescents of 13 to 16 years of age, that is, adoles¬ 
cents of sexual maturity! Why should they not fail in love and 
have “romances”? Beeause it disturbs collectivism? Or beeause 


people with Salkind’s inentality eannot stand it? In public dis- 
cussions of youth organizations in Berlin the fact was aseer- 
tained beyond any doubt that the groups were likely to disinte- 
grate prccisely when there were too few girls, and that they held 
together when there was an approximately equal number of 
boys and girls. This certainly was not so beeause they “exercised 
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incessant collective conlrol” in order not lo let any ‘"iiniiecessary 
thoughts of love” cornc up. No, it was bccause they fouiid 
partoers, and thc sexual ]ife ceased to be sonietliing wliich inter- 
fered with the colicctive. The Salkinds arrive at tlicir absurd 
statements becaiisc they fail lo distinguisli hcaltlnj from dis- 
turbed sex life; because they fail to examine the causes of a "'loose* 
sex life; I)ccause they fail to see that it is precisely thc inhibition of 
healthy sexuality whicl) creates a disturbcd sextialitv which tlien 
makcs a cülleetivo working together iinpossiblc. How wooden, 
biireaucratic and life-inimical is the followinn thesis: 

L * 


An activc collectivisui is tlie bcst means for d(‘velopiiig a leeling of 
sexual equality. A co>worker does not stimulate any useless thoughts 
of love. For tliat there is iieither energy nor time left. 

What does ‘\sexiial equality” inean herc? We are for sexual 
equality; wc figlit thc political reaetion with thc idcology of 
healthy sexuality, The Salkinds, on tlie otiier lunid, propagate 
"‘sexual equality” in thc prohihition of a sex life. Precisely like 
the leaders of a Catholic youth organization, with tlic one differ- 
enee that they do not deny coeducatiori; not tjet? But this is 
just the way in which thev arrive at absiirdities. Concretely: 
what are we to do according to Salkind's idcology when a boy 
and a girl work together on an iniportant projeet and -Salkind’s 
Ten Coniinandments notwitlistanding—fall in love with each 
otlier? What is to be done then? Exercise collective control? 
“Smothering” tlie love in stiil inore workr* Or enforce sexual 
equality in abstinence? This at an age which Salkind himself 
terms “tlie most deeisive stage of developmert” and the “stage 
of growing sexual deinands.” What dislionesty and hypocrisy are 
contained in the following: 

Complete mutual trust and miitual respeet, complete mutual hon- 
esty—this is the prime prerequisite without which a healthy system of 
edueation is impossible in the pioneer groups. 

1 Translator’s note: Thr * iiot yeC’ is italidzed in the orii^inal wliidi was wnitlen 
in 1935; 8 years later, in 1943, thc report came from the S.U. that co- 
eduration had been aholisbcd. (('.f. eoinmcnt in (he International Journal of Sex* 
Eeotmmy and Orgone-Research 2, 1943, 193f.)—T.P.W. 
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How caii there be mutual trust and inutual rcspect between 
cliildren and educators if youth is not understood in one of their 
most burning problems? 


The child at pioneer age kiiows a good deal about scxiial qiiestioiis. 
Oiily too miich! 13iü it doos not know this iact and does not know that 
wliicli it shoiild know. And tlie Icader cannot siniply pass over this 
aberration: he wiU hiixc lo talk. But how should he talk? 


Ycs, liow should the pioneer leader talk? Hcre is Salkind’s 
answer: 


Certainly he sh;>uld not givo tht‘ cliildren iecUires about the sexnal 
(juestion. More llian lliat: Iie should not talk with the cliildren about 
speeifie sexnal siibjects at all. 

Does that inean tliat sexuality should be disciissed only in 
connection with social and political questions, which would be 
correct? No. Herc is Salkinds view of infantile and adolescent 
sexuality: 

In individual cliildren, careful observatioii discloses the presenoe oi 
inasturbation. 

Great caution is needed on the part of the leader, beeause the ehib 
dren are particularly sensitive [and rightly so, W.R.J if one tries to 
fight these harmful hahits of theirs . . . 

This is precisely the way our German Father Hypocrite used 
to talk! And further: 


In any case, the teaeher is allowed to exert an influence on the imme- 
diate sexual sphere of the child only if he has had previous pedagogic 
Iraining. [One inight ask, training by whom? And to what effeet? To 
the effeet that mas turbad on is a harmful habit?] A public diseussion 
of sueh controversial subjeets with the leader of the group as chainnan 
is absolutely inadinissible. The thing must be nipped in the bud in a 
personal interview. [What thing? The scandal that children and 
adolescents masturbate?] In doing so, one has to use people of whose 
sexual blamelessness one has convinced oneself. 
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This is what is supposed to be “coinplete nintiial lionestv,” 
No wonder tliat tlie pioneer groups sliowed “sexual delinc|ucncy,” 
that is, a disturbed sex lifo fiill of contradictions. 

The Salkinds liave never comprehendcd wliat c\ erv youngster, 
though he inay not be “sexually blainelcss,'' knows sponlancously 
from his own life: that it is never the sexual activity as such, but 


the ininbilions and educational inetliods as advocatcd bv Salkind 


which create sexual delinoiiency. Yet, Salkind stales: 


Not . . . without iirgent ncccssily, not witliout previous alarm 
signals slionld the Icader, ansoiig olher c[ucstions, toncb iipon tho 
sexual question. 


With sudi litter confiision iu tlie Icading eirdes, Iiow could any 
youth leader know his way? 

Sudi pedagogiics as Salkind ev^ade the enonnons difficiilties 
wliidi present themselves wlien one approadies the question of 
infantile and adolescent sex life logically and consistently. One 
cannot enlighten youngsters sexually and at the sainc time pro- 
hibit sexual playing and inasturbation. One cannot keep from 
theni the triith about tlie funetion of sexual gratifieation, AU one 
can do is to State the truth and to let life finally take its free 
course. Sexual poteney, physical vigor and beaiity must beeome 
enduring ideals in the fight for social progress. The revolution 
cannot take as its ideal the beast of burden instead of the bull, 
the capon instead of the cock. People have been beasts of burden 
lõng enough. Castrates are no fighters for freedom. 

4. AC;AIN THE PROBLEM OF DELINQUENCY 

The Russian revolution did not have at its disposal the neces- 
sary number of eJueators, especially not of sexologically cor- 
rectly trained edueators to manage the gigantic problem of 
juvenile delinquency. The final result of not understanding the 
sexual revolt of youth was an aeeentuation of the delinquency 
problem around 1935. It cannot be said that this new wave of 
delinquency was a result of conditions of the civil war, for the 
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delinqiients of 1935 were already childreii of the new social 
System. The S.U. had tried everythiiig to solve the problcm of 
delinqiiency. We must ask, tlieiL why the solutiou of the problem 
failed after all. That it failed, is shown by the followiiig govern- 
ment rcsolutions: 


The Coiincil of the peoples coinmissars of the USSR and the 
Central Coriiinittcc of the Cominunist Farty lind tliut the |)reseiice of 
delinquent children iii the eities and tovvais of the country—now, that 
the inaterial and cultural situation of the vvorkers is steadily improv- 
ing and the State gives considerable finaneial support to institiitions 
for children—is diie inainly to the poor work done by the loeal Soviet 
authorities and the orgaiiizations (of the party, of unions, oi Kom- 
soniols) for the iiquidatioii and prevention of juvc^n/le delijiquency, 
and by the laele of an organized participation of thc' general public 
in this problem. 

a) Most childr(‘n\s hoines have insulficient finaneial support and 
are educationally inadequate; 

b) The organized fight against rowdyism ainong children and against 
criminal eleinents among children and adolescents is inadequate or 
lacking; 

c) The necessary measures have not been taken to get children who 
have taken to the Street (who have lost their parents or left them, or 
eseaped from an institution) iinmediately to an institution or to retuni 
them to their parents; 

d) No measures are being taken against parents or guardians who 
take an indifferent attitiide and let their children engage in rowdyism, 
larceny, mõral degeneratioii and vagraney, and they are not being 
called to aeeount. 


So, the ‘poor work” of varioiis organizations was blamed for 
the situation. One took reeourse again to the parents’ responsi- 
bility and to measures which were no longer in accord with the 
educational principles adopted by the revohition. Was it tlial 
these principles thernselves had failed? No, they had onlv been 
incomplete, they had left out the Central problem, and often 
enough consciously evaded it, This was the problem of the sex 
life of children. Collectivistic ideology and collective living of 
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the aduks, wliile at ihe sarne thnc iJic oid scxuol suppression of 
childrcn, scxiial hijpocrisij and faniihi cdiicalion are niaintained, 
musi: irwvilablij Icad io juvenile dcUiuitiencij. In ine presence of 
a geueral developrncnt toward freedoin, tlie sexiial dcinands of 
the cluldreu caiiiiol be suppressed without härm to soeiety and 
ihc child. 

Iri 1935, the Soviet government made a tremendoiis effort to 
abülisli deliiiqiieuey. The cornmissariats for educaLioii were or- 
dered to place the childreu m liornes. Tlie militia were authorized 
to fine parents up to 200 riibles for their clüldreii's rowdyism 
iil tlie Street. Fareiits and guardiaiis were made fiiiancially re- 
spoijsible for aiiy material damage caused by tlie children. If 
parents were “ncgligent in the supervision of their childreids 
condiicr' tlic children were to be taken away from them and 
placed in liomes at their expense. 

Tlie Norwegian /irhcidcrhladcf of Jiine 16, 1935, reported that 
tlje Soviet government liad to take reeourse to mass arrests of 
delinquenl cTildren. In addition to theft and looting, the ])aper 
mentioned t])e infestation of tlic children witli \cnercal disease: 
“Like a pestilence, tlie children carried tlie infeciion from one 
place to anotlier.” True, the cliildren liad pubhc baths, childrenls 
hoines and liospitals at their disposal, but liiey refuseJ to avail 
themselves of these instilutions. (children eseaped from homes 
in great nuinbers. Tlie Arhciderhladet reported tliat the Isivestia 
carried aliiiost daily advertisements which triod to loeate eseaped 
children. ‘'Until a short tiine ago, sueh advertisements hardly 
ever appeared in tiie Russian press; now they a’ o quite common.” 
The Soviet government tried the following measures: they pro- 
vided qualified teaehers, tools and machines, ediicational films 
and special textbooks. In addition, they tried to mobilize the 
whole popiilation for help in the problem. 

In my taiks with the Soviet edueators Vera Schinidt and 
Geshelina in 1929 I poined out again and again that sueh 
measures were incomplete and hopeless in themselves, It was 
clear that the delinquency problem, though it developed out of 
the civil war conditions, was constantly being nourished by Üie 
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lack of clarity about scxual liviiig. Tliere was plcnty of work in 
tlie S.U. Work tlierapy was highly dcveloped. Tliere was no 
inore unctnploynici!t. The eliildren’s lionies and the collectives 
were well organi/.od. But in spile of all illis, ehildren kepi running 
away, kept preferring the dangerous destructive life of the streets 
and its antisocialiix' to a Iile in the children’s homes. It is a 
gigaiitic problem wliicli cannol be solved by ediicalion to work 
or explained away by the roiiiaiitic teiidcncies of youtli. In Ger- 
many, we had ainplc opportunity to study tlie true nature of 
juvenile deliiKpicncv. Wlieii iny eiideavors in the intcrest of the 
sexual healtli of vouth becaine known, inove and inorc escaped 
youngsters caine to nie and talkcd to me frankly and horiestly— 
because I iinderstood thcir main problem—about their misery 
and tlie true modves of their antisocial behavior. I can assure 


the rcader ihat aniong thcm there were a grcat many splendid, 
highly intelligent and capable yoimg jieoplo. Again and again I 
found how inuch inore vital tliese so-called deliiiqucnts were 
than all the well-behaved hypocrites, just because they did rebel 
against a social order which dcnicd thcm their most priinitive 
natural right. There was little variation in their basic story. 
Again and again the same thing: they had been unable to master 
their sexual phanlasies and excitations. Their parents had not 
Iinderstood them; neither had the tcacliers or authorities. They 
had been unable to talk with anybody about it. Thus they had 
beeome seeretive, distrustful and inalicions. They had to keep 
their troubles to theinselves; only cornpanions with a similar 
strueture and similar difficulties understood them. Since they 
were not understood in sehool, they boycotted the scliool; since 
the parents did not understand tliem, they eursed their parents. 
Since, at the same time, tlicy had a deep attaehment to the 
parents and unconsciously stiil expeeted help and consolation 
from them, they developed severe guilt feelings and confliets. 
Tliis is what brought them to the Street. There, tliey were not 
happy either, but at least they felt free. That is, until the police 
got hoid of them and sent them to reform sehool, often enough 
only because they, being 15, 16 or 17 years oid, had been caught 
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togetlier witb girls of ilieir owii age. In mapy of ihesc youngsters 
I foulid iliat tliey had bccji psychically lieallliy, eudowed with 
a souiid judgment aud ralioiial rebcliion, up lo tlio moment 
where they fell into tbe clutclics of tlie police and llie welfare 
autliorities. From tliat momcnl on, tliey became psychopaths 
and were socially ostracized. The crimes whicli society commits 
against tl iesc adolescerits are imiiieasurable. It was possible— 
and this furtlier confiriricd the correclncss of iny views—'to 
straighten out such ‘‘delinqucnts” if one sliowed tlicm iii a prac- 
tical way tliat one rcally uiidcrstood thern. 

Even in countrics like Germany the adolescent problem was 
difficult and higlily complicated. The conllict betwcen the urgent 
deniands of sexuaiity and tlieir social denial was of necessity 
mudi rnore acute in a coiintry like the S.U. where full frcedom 
was proclainicd while sexual supprcssion continued to exist. Gen¬ 
eral collcctive living togcther with continuanee of familial edu* 
cation led inevitably to social explosions. The faet also has to be 
remembered tluit tlic mothers wero more and rnore included 
in tlie proccss of production and public life and thus created a 
new conllict in tlieir relationsliip with the children. Since the 
mothers were out at work and in public life, the children wanted 
to go out into life also. The path into a life of work was opened 
to tliem, but a grcat inany were unwilliiig to take it if at the 
sanie time that of sexuaiity remained barred to tliem. This, and 
not the civil war—wliicli in 1935 was alreadv liisiorv—and not the 
Soviet svstein or anv otiier factors, was the acliial basis of de- 
linquency. There is no doubt tliat juvenile delinquency is the 
visible manifestation of the subterraneaii sexual crisis of infantile 


and adolescent life. It is safe to predict that no society will suc- 
ceed in mastcrinp the prohicm of delinqucnctj and psychopatJitj 
in children and adolcsccnts lohich does not 7nmier the knowledge 
and the coura^^c to regnlate the scx life of cLildren and adoles- 
cents in a scx-affirrnative manner, 

It is impossible to predict what concrete individual measures 
will have to be taken; we can only point out general facts and 
necessities. The solution of tlie problem of delinquency, like that 
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of educatioii in general, will depend on wliether it xviii he pos- 
sible lo eliminate from thc process of structure formation the 
incestuous and guiltdadcn hale fixation of the children to the 
parcnts arul of the parcnts to the children. Tliis will not be 
possible iinlcss the children enter collective educalion hefore 
they are in a position to form these destruetive attaehments to 
the parents, that is, beforc the fourth year of life. This does not 
ineaii destriiction of the natimil love relationships belween par¬ 
ents and children, but only of tljc pathological, ncnrotic relation¬ 


ships. T]\e solntio]) of the problern will be iinpossible nutil the 
conflict betweeii collec tive and fainily is solved on a broad social 


seale. Parents and cliildren shoiild be able to love and enjoy each 
other fully. But, as paradoxical as it may souncL just that presup- 
poses doing away witli tlie family and its edueation as they 
funetion today. The problem will remain unsolved until we climi- 
nate the proseription of infantile sexuality and the resulting 
feeling of expulsion from soeiety becaiise of sexual desires and 
aetions. It should bc made impossiblc for reports like the fol- 
lowing to appear: 

‘'Garik, 6 years oid: Tor goodness’ sake, whaTs happened?" 
Something unheard of. 8-year-old Lubka, liardly has she leamed 
to write, Talis in love' and passes a slip of paper to the 8-year-old 
Pavlik; ‘My sweet, rny honey, my diamond . . ‘To fail in love! 
What a petit-bour^eois tliing to do! After all, the times of Tsar 
Nicholas are ove?r!' The matter was hotly debated and, as a 
punishment, Lubka had to stay away from the playground for 
3 days.” Thus writes Fanina Halle, to prove the moralitv of the 
Sovict System, in her wcll-known book, The Woman in Soviet 

w 


Russia, where .she 


asks for thc rehabililation of commimism in 


the judgmcnt of tlie whole “rnoral” world. 

Edueators and sexologists who are unable to tolerate the sight 
of two children caressing each other, wlio cannot see the charm 
and the naturalness of infantile sexuality, are completely useless 
for a revoliitionary edueation of the new generation, no matter 
how good their intentions may be. There is, in the infantile sexual 
impulse, in the infantile demonstration of sensual loye, infinitely 
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morc genuine morality, streiigtli aiul wi]] to life tlian iii thou- 
sands of dry analyses and treatises. Ilere, in the aliveiiess of in- 
fantile iiature lics the giiarantce for a society of really free humaii 
beings, and only here. 

That inuch is certain. Bnt it woiild ])e danporons to ihink that 
with the siniple finding of this fact the problcms are solved. On 
the contrary, we must realize that the alteration of human struc- 
tiire from the patriarcluil and aiithoiitarian life to a life in whieh 
people are free, capable of voluntary achieveinent and capable 
of natural enjoyment will present the most difBcult tasks. The 


Marxist sentenee lliat ‘‘llie edncator hiniself has to l)e ediicated’ 


has become an empty phrase. It is tiine to givc it a concrcte and 
practical contcnl; tlie educators of a new generalion, parents, 
teacliers, governincnt Icaders and economists, must flrst be sex- 
ually hcaltliy tliemselvcs before they can even conscnt to a 

U 9^ r 

sex-econornic upbringing of children and adolescents. 



Chapter xiv 


THE LESSONS OF THE SOVIET 
STRUGGLE FOR A “NEW LIFE’’ 

All those who are confroiited with tliese problems in tlieir 
everyclay work will ask for concrete directions. Understandable 
as tliis demand is, it cannot be fulfillcd. One can only learn from 
tlie failures of revolutioiiary clianges what caused tbese attempts 
to fail; oiie can o^ily sketcli tlie general outlines of the ways and 
means of a new dev^elopinent wliicli will load in tbe dcsired direc- 
tion. We cannot foresee just what will be the concrete circum- 
stances in this or that country in ihe case of new revolutionary 
changes. Wliatever they may bc, the saine basic principles will 
apply. Under no circumstances should one develop any Utopian 
ideas; they would only block the way to the concrete realities 
at any given time. 

One of the basic principles which derive froin the examination 
of the inhibition of the sexiial revolution is the explicü ^narantee 
of all the neccssartj prerequisifes of sexiial happiness. As far as 
legislation is concerned, tlie Soviet sexual legislation of 1917 to 
1921 was definitely in this dircction; it would not rcquire miich 
change. But that would by no means be sufficient. What is 
needed are serious measures to see to it that these laws really 
have a practical effect, that is, that they finally become part of 
human structure. Apart froni that, a series of measures was 
lacking which would liave directed the spontaneous revolution 
in sexual life into orderly channels, 

In order to safegiiard revolutionary sexual legislation, the re- 

sponsibility for the sexual health of the population has to be 

taken out of the hands of urologists, gynccologists and reaction- 

ary social hygienists. Every single worker, every woman, every 

260 
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pcasiint and every adolesccnt must realize ihat in a reactionary 
society tbere are no atithoritics at all in this field; that those who 
eousider tliemsclvcs sexologists and social hvgienists are per- 
meated by ascetic attitudes and tbe coneern for people’s “mo- 
rality.” Everyone who lias donc exlensive work with adolescents 
knows that aiiy nntrained but healthy worker\s yoiith has a better 
feeling for and more correct ]*udgmcnt aboiit qneslions of sex 
life than any of tliese so-called authorities. On the basis of this 
correct feeling aTid knowledge, the workers slioiild bc able to 
ereate organizations and appoint funetionaries froni their own 
niidsl who will deal witli tlie problcins of the sexnal rcvohition. 

The new regulation of sexnal life must start with a different 
educatioii of the c]]ild. It is irulispensable, therefore, that the 
teaehers be re-edueated and that the people learn to use 
their correct instinet in thcf-e (jiiestions io erilicize the ediicators 
who have an incorrect sexological training. It will be miicli easier 


to re-edueate tlie teaehers than it will be lo con\ ince the physi- 
cians and hygienists. Tliere are steadily inereasing indieations 
that progressix^^e ediicators in Western Europe and in America 
spontaneously look for new methods in the edueation of cbildren 
and adolescents and often begin to develop sex-affirmative 


coneepts. 

The reorganization of sexnal life will not sueeeed unless the 
political leaders of the workers’ movements give the problcm the 
attention that it deserves. Political leaders with an ascetic sexnal 
ideology are a severe hindrance. Leaders who are nntrained in 
this field and who are often thcmselves sexnalb^ nnhealthy will 
have to realize that they theniselves have to learn before tliev can 
lead in this field. Fnrthermore, thev will have to learn that the 
spontaneous discussioiis about sexnal problems cannot be 
brushed aside as a “diversion Irom tbe class struggle.” On the 
contrary, these disoussions will have to be made a part of the 
total effort for the construetion of a free society. The workers 
should never again tolerate a situation in which ethical theorisls, 
compulsion neurotics and frigid women have the organization of 
sexnal life in their hands. One must realize that it is just the 
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latter people wlio, iirgccl by nncoiiscious motives, bein'n to enter 
tlie discussioii just at a tiiue wlien tlie situatiou calls for the 
ereatest claritv. The uiitrained worker then is usiially rendered 

O ^ •' 

silent out of respect for the intellectual and concedes—quite un- 
justifiably—tliat the latter knows bettcr. F.verv mass organization 
will have to have sexologically well-trained functionaries who 
have no other job tlian that of observing tlie (h'volopment of the 
organization with rcgard to sexuality, to Icarn from these observa- 
tions and to tackle the difficultics in conjiinction with a Central 
sexological agencv. 

O O « 

Beyond the positive sexual legislation and tlie rneasures for its 
safeguarding, there are a miin])er of other rneasures which follow 
as a rcsiilt of past experience. 

For exainple, aiiy kind of litcraturc which creates sexual 
anxiety must be prohibited. This inchidcs pornography and mys- 
tery stories as well as griiesome fairv taies for children. This 
literature will ha\ e to be replaced by one tliat, instcad of horrors, 
deseribes and discusses the genuine feeling for the infinitely 
manifold sources of natural enjoyment in life. 

Past experience shows unequivocally that any kind of liin- 
drance of infantile and adolescent sexualitv by parents, tcachers 
or government authorities has to be eliminated. In what way 
this prohibition can be brought about it is impossible to say 
toda\. But the nccessity for sorial and legal protection of in¬ 
fantile and adolescent sexuality can no longer hc doubted. 

The best of legal rneasures woiild be worth no more than the 

i. / 

paper they are written on unlcss one were clear about all the 


difficulties which will arise—undcr given conditions of politics 
and human structure—from the affirmation of infantile and 


adolescent sexualit^^ If parents and teachcrs were not wrongly 
brought up and were not themselves sick, and if children and 
adolescents could immediately be given the best educational 
conditions, things would be simplc. Since this is not the case, two 
rneasures will be necessary at the same time: 

a) The establishment, in various regions, of model institutions 
for colleclive educaiion, in which well-trained, realistic, sexually 
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liealthy eJucators will closely study tlie dcvclopment of the 
growing generation and will solve practical problems as they 
arisc. Tliesc inodel institulions will be the luiclei from wliich 
the principlcs of tlje riew order will spread to society as a whole. 
This will be lõng, diffieult a.nd laborious work, but in the lõng 
run will be the only possiblc way of dealing with human serf 
structure. Iii addition, tlierc should be rcscarcli institutcs where— 
in a differcnt way tliaii hitherto—the study would be uiidertaken 
of the physiology of sexuality, the prevention of psychic dis- 
turbaiices and tl»e prerecpiisites of sexual hygie.ne. Thesc insti- 
tutes would no longer see their function in the collection of 
Indian phalluses and otiier sexological curiosa and in the formu- 
lation of pseiido-scientific findings which detract attention from 
tlie real facts. 

b) Oiitside of these c*enters, there would be the task of pre- 
paring for a natural sex-econornic regulation of sex life on a mass 
seale. The first principle that would have to bc recognized here 
is that sexual life is not a private allair. This should not be mis- 
interpreted in the sense tliat some government ageney or other 
or^anization would have the riglit to meddle in anvbodv"s sexual 
seerets. It nieans that ihe coneern for the altcration of human 
sexual structure, for th.e esiablishincnt of their fiill sexual ca- 
paeity, cannot be left to private initiative, but is a Cardinal proh- 
Icni of the tolality of sorial /iiring. 

There are some incasures wliich could be taken without diffi- 
cultv if the sexual life of Üic inasses were nol considered a matter 
of seeondary importaiicc. Contraceplives slioold be manufae- 
tured witb llie same^ c:are lliat is given to maebioes, under seien- 
tifie supervision and with tlie exelusion of profiteering. The 
propagation of contraeeption as a means of fighting abortion 
should be made effeetive in a practical way. 

A repetition of the catastrophic failure of t!ie Soviet sexual 
revolution is unavoidable unless the room problem for adoles- 
cents and unmarried people is solved. As I know the adolescents, 
they will themselves gladly taekle the problem if given a chance 
and will not wait for measures from above. 
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The establishnieii L of emergency homes for yoiitlis is a neces- 
sity. It is possible imless there is soine aiithority wlio objects to 
tliem for moralistic reasons. Youtli must be made to feel tliat thev 

m 

Iiave every opportuiiitv to build tlieir own lives. This will not 
induce them to iieglect their gencral social tasks. On tlie con- 
trary, wlien they have a cliance gradiially to solve tlie room prob- 
lem themselves, they will tackle the social tasks with all the more 
eiithusiasm. The whole population must liave tlic secure under- 
standing that the goverriment does everything possible to secure 
sexual liappiness, without any ifs, whens and buts. The enlighten- 
ment of the masses about the harmfulness of abortion and the 
danger of venereal diseases will becorne unnecessary to the same 
extent to which the mass enlightenment about the value of 
healthy natural scxuality progresses. 

If people feel that their sexual needs are really understood in 
a practical way they will gladly work, without compulsion. A 
population living in sexual liappiness will be the best guarantee 
of general social seeurity. It will joyfully build up its own life and 
defend it against reaetionary dangers. 

If one is to avoid ‘^sexual chaos’" and the necessity of punitive 
measures against hoinosexuality in the army and navy, one will 
have to tackle one of the most difficult problems of social sex- 
eeonomy: the inclusion of femole youth in the life of the army 
and the navy. As ineoneeivable as this may sound to the military 
specialists today: there is no other way to prevent the under- 
mining of sexuality by army and navy life. Obviously, there is 
no simple solution to this problem, but the prineiple is clear.^ 

Theater, film and literature should not, as was the case in the 
S.U., be put at the exelusive Service of economic problems. The 
problems of sexual life which dominate most of the worlds 
literature and films cannot be eliminated from the faee of the 
earth by tlie glorifieation of machines and of produetion. But 
tlie reaetionary, patriarchal treatment of sexual problems in lit- 


i Translaior^s no te: Cf. “A 
Journal of Sex-economy and 


scx-cconoinic prcdiciion eome true.” 
ürgonc-Research 3, 1944, 80.—T.P.W. 


International 
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crature and filins and the cheap sentiinenlality sliould be re- 
placed by progressive, rational trealment. 

The general work in tlie sexological field sliould not be left 
to untrained physicians and idealistic frigid womcn but, ]ike any 
other kind of social endeavor, sliould be colleclively organized 
and liandlcd in au unbureaucratic fashion. There would be no 
iise in racking one’s brains about the dctails of such organization. 
The question of organizalion will solve itself spontaneously once 
tlie sox life of the inasses becomes a primary f‘Oiicern of social 
endeavor. 

In no instancc sliould the new regulation of sexual life be 
decreed by soine Central agcncy. A farflung neSwork of sexo¬ 
logical organizations sliould niaintain the contact between the 
masses and the profcssionally trained centers; as in the inslruc- 
tion evenings of tlie Sexpol in Gerniaiiy, ihese organizations 
would bring up the problenis froin mass life for discussion and 
would rcturn to tlieir field work with whatever answcrs could be 
workcd out. The responsible scientists and leadcrs would have 

to bc scrutinized as to their sexual health and freedoin from anv 

¥ 

ascetic and moralistic attitudes. 

Religion sliould not bc fouglit, Imt any interference with the 
right to carry the findings of natiiral Science to the masses and 
with the attempts to secure their sexual happiness, should not 
be tolerated. Then it would soon be apparcnt whether the church 
is right in its contention of tlie supematural origin of religious 
feclings. Ilowever, children and adolescents should at all times 
be rigidly protected against the implanting of sexual anxiety 
and sexual guilt feelings. 

In the process of the social revolution the oid form of the 
family will inevitably disintegrate. The family feelings and 
attachments of the masses, which nevertheless continue to exist, 
must be taken into account through ever-repeated public discus¬ 
sion of the problems as they come up. The sex-economic stand- 
point is the following: 

The vegetative life of man wliich he shares witli all living 
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natiue, causes liim lo strive for development, activity and pleas- 
ure aud lo avoid uupleasure. Tliis vegetative lifc is experieuced 
in the lorrn of a scnsation of curreiits whidi urge for actioiu 
Tlicse vseusatious are at the core of every progressiva, that is, 
revolutioiiary ideology. The so-called “religious experieuce’’ aud 
the "oeeauie feeling,” also, are based on vegetative phenomena. 
Ünly rcecntly, itlias been possiblc to demonstrate that vegetative 
exeiLition is based on a bio-electrieal eharge of the tissues. 

The relijiioiis feelinu of unitv with the iiniverse, then, is based 
on natural faets. But the niystifieation of the natnral vegetative 
sensations has rcsultcd iii their dulling. Primitive Cluislianitv was 


basically a coininunist inoveinent. Its lile-allirmative power be- 
eame converted, by siinultaneous sex>negation, into tlic ascctic 
and supernatural. By taking the form of the chureh, Christianity, 
which was striving for tlie delivery of luirnanity, denied its own 
origin. Tlie eliiireh owes its power to the life-negating luiinan 
strueture whicli results froni a metaphysieal interpretation of 
life: it thrives on the lifc which it kills. 

Marxist econornic theory demonstrated the economic pre- 
reqiiisites of a progressive life. But its liinitation by purely eeono- 
rnistic and mechanistic coneepts Icd to a daiigerous swing in the 
direction of life-negation with all its wcll-known signs. In these 
years of lieavy poiilical strugglcs, this economisni failed beeause 
the comprehension of the vegetative will to life was eondemned 
as “psychology” and left to the mysties. 

In the neopaganisrn of German National Socialism vegetative 
life broke througli again. The vegetative pulsation was betler 
coinprehended l)y the faseist ideology than by the clitirch and 
was taken out of the rcalni of the supernatural. Froin that point 
of view, the National Socialist mystieisin of the “surging of the 
blood” and the “closeness to blood and soil” was a progress as 
coinpared with d^.c Christian coneept of original siu; however, it 
was again smotliered in mystifieation and reaetionary politics. 
Thus, life-affinnation turus again to life-negation in the fonn of 
aseetie ideologics of self-sacrifice, of serfdom and duty. In spite 
of that, the teaehing of original sin cannot be defended as against 
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tlie teacbiiig of thc “surging of tbe blood”; tbe latter will liave 
to be giiided into differeiit, positive cbannels. 

Tbis relationsbip betwccti priniitivc Chrisliaiiitv and neo- 
paganisin leads to inany misnnderstandiTigs. Soine people claim 
tliat ncopaganism is tlio revolutionary roligion proper; tbey feel 
iLs Progressive tcndency biit fail to see its irjystical distortion. 
Others feel t1»e cbnrcb luis to be proteeted against tbe fascist 
ideology and consider tbemscbes to be acting in a revolutionary 
wav. Manv sociabsts slate tbat tbere sbould be a “religious feel- 
ing”; ihey are riglit if tliev mean ihe vegetative sensations and 
tli eir free devclopment; tlicy are wrong in tbat tliey do not com- 
prcbend tlie actiial negation of lifc. Nobodv daros as vct to ap- 
proacb tlie s(‘xual core of lifc. Instead, nnconscious sexual anxiety 
(‘aiises people to affirm lifc in tbe forni of religioiis or revolii- 
tionary experience and at tbe saine time to negatc it l)y sex- 
negation. Tbe diagram (on p. 268) illustrates tbe above coneepts. 

Sex-econorny arrives at tbe following conehision froin its find- 
ings in natural Science and from tbe social proeesses: The affirma- 
tion of Uje Dwst he aided lo ftdl developnienty in its stdyjecfive 
farm of the affirmation of sexual pleasurc and in its ohjeefive social 
farm of a planncd work democracy, It must be foiiglit for in an 
organi/ed manner. Its greatest obstacle is biiman pleasiire 


anxiety. 

Tbis pleasurc anxiety, tbe result of tbe sociallv caiised dis- 
turbance of tbe natnral pleasiire proeess, is tlie core of all tbe 
difficiilties one encoimters in niass-psycbological and sexological 
endeavors, in tbe forni of false modesty, mõrali;:m, blind obedi- 
ence to Fiibrers, ete. True, one is asbnmed of being impotent, 
just as one is ashamed of being a political reaetionary. Sexual 
poteney is stiil tbe ideal, as is being revolutionary: every reae¬ 
tionary today plavs tbe revolutionary. But one does not want to 
admit tbat one bas missed one’s ebanees for happiness in life and 
tbat tbey are gone forever. For tbis reason, tbe older generation 
always figbts conerete affirmation of life in youtb. For tbe same 
reason, youtb turus conservative as it grows older. One does not 
want to admit tbat one migbt bave arranged tbings better for 
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oneself; that one iiow negates what one used to affirm; that ihe 
realization of one s own wishes would require a reorganization of 
the total social process which would destvov so nuiny cherished 
illusions aud siibstitute gratifications. One do(^s uot want to curse 
the executors of the authoritarian power aud of asceüc ideology 
becausc they are called “father” and “mother.” So, one resigns 
oiitwardly and continues to rebel inwardly. 

However, tlie unfolding of life cannot be arrcsled. It is not by 
accident that tlie social proeess was considered identical with the 
proeess of nalure. What socialist theorists call the “historical 
necessity” is nothing biit the actual biological necessity of the 
unfolding of life. Its distortion into the ascelic, authoritaiaan and 
life-negation will sueeeed again; but finally tlie natural powers in 
man will be victorious in the unity of natxirc and cidture. All the 
signs indieate that life is rebelling against the oppressive forms 
into which it has been forced. The struggle for a “new life” is 
taking place, allhough, as is inevitable at first, inainly in the 
form of the most severe disorganization, niaterial and psychic, 
of individual and social life. But if one understands the life 
proeess one has no reason to fear for the final outeome. A healthy 
individual who has enough to eat does not steal. An individual 
who is sexually happy does not need an inhibiting “niorality” or 
a supernatural “religious experience.” Basically, life is as siinple 
as that. It beeomes complicated only by the human strueture 
which is characlerized bv the fear of life. 
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